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CHAPTER V. 



HARMONIC PROGRESSION. 



DIVISION I. 
OF Hii&MONIC rBOGR£SSION IN GENERAL. 
(A.) imJMBBATIOir OV TBB DimiBNT TOSSIBU HABMOHIC BTtM. 



Having thus far ronfidered modulation as a connected series of harmo- 
nies, we will now take a more minute and paiticular view of it auulytically, 
by turning our attention to the individual harmonic steps of which a piece of 
music ia made up. 

The step from one iiarmony to another, the succession of two harmonic 
combinations which depend upon two distinct fundamental harmonies, or 
briefl/, the succession of two fundamental harmoniei, may be called, as it 
hu sevenl timea been ealled already, a karmBnk Mtep, a harmonie tueeemon, 
or a harmomc progression. In ovder, however, atrietly to define the thing, 
these terms diould be preceded by the yrotdLfimioMeMalt thus: fiindamen^ 
telittnmnie step, fiindamenUU harmomc juocewton, fiaidameiUal karmofik 
vr—tw the sake of avoiding tetma so disagreeably long — 
biiefiy fimdamemiat 9kp,fiiniamenial giiceeMrioih/undammtal p rogrunon. 



§ 227. 

We will now, before proceeding &rther, make onrselTes acquainted with 
the extent of the field into which we are about to enter. Let us enquire, 
therelbre, ho^v many different successions of one harmony to another, or 
how many different ways of passing from one harmony to another, are po»* 
sible or conceivable. 

Inasmuch as every harmonic step consists of two harmontes inmediatoly 
succeeding each other, it follows, that 

(1.) each of the fourteen harmonies appropriate to a large key may be 
followed by one of the thirteen others belonging to the same scale, 
thus making 14 times IS diOereirt cafei--14Al3 sas * • • 183; 
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(2.) each of the ten harmonies of a small key may be foUoirad 

by one of the nine others, thus making 9 tiroes 10 cases — 
9X10= 

Total, m; 

{9,) each of the fourteen harmoniM appropriate to a large key 
may be followed by one of the fourteen harmonies of either 
of the other eleven large keys, thus making 14 times 14 times 
11 etses-^MX 14X11= 2156; 

(4.) each of the fourteen liarmonies appropriate to a larse key 
may be followed by one of the ten harmonies of either of 
the twelve small keys, thus making 14 times 10 times 12 
different cases— 14 X 10X12 = ..... 1680; 

(5.) each of the ten harmonies appropriate to a small kev may 
be followed by one of the fourteen harmonies of either of 
the twelve large keys, thus making 10 times 14 times IS 
different cases— 10 X 14 X 12 = 1680; 

(6.) each of the ten harmonies appropriate to a small key may 
be followed by one of the ton harmooies of either of the 
other eleven small keys, thus making 10 timoi 10 timet 11 
differentcaiOi— lOXioXii a. • • • . noo; 



Total, 6616; 

and thus we have, in all, six thousand, six hondred and sixteen 

essentially different digressive harmonic steps [i. e. harmonic 
steps out of the scale of a key or from one scale into another,] 
To these add the above 272 different cases of harmonic steps 
in one and the same scale. ------ S72; 

Grand total, 6888. 

Thus, according to our mode of exhibition, which proceeds upon the sup- 
position of only seven fundamental harmonies and which assumes only four- 
teen fundamental harmonies in a large ktj and only ten in a small key, — 
the entire number of different eonceiTable nannonic steps is 6888. Aceoro 
ding to other systems, which assume a far greater number of fundamental 
harmonies, it can scarcely be told to what sum these varieties of progrea- 
sion might amount. ^1.) 



§228. 

I cannot believe that this eatinuito will be miiconatnied and regarded aa 

an exaggeration, under the plea that each harmony ia common to several 
keys, and that conscqnontly many of the above 6888 cases are reckoned 

twice, as e. g. C: I G: V, and G. IV V, and F:\ G; V, — examples 

which involve the same harmonic succession in each instance, namely the 
pfogression from C to B. For, how maniibatly diflbrent is the haimonic 
anoceasion C — B in fig. S86, i,k,l 

{FiM. tX. t.) (*.) 
Oil V I G:T 0:1 mi If 
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•.x V VI O.V 



C.I V lOtIV I T t 



In the example lig. 9S6, t, C as I of C-hurge is followed by the harmony 
Wlttkk, C aa IV of G-large m followed by the harmony S; in C as VI 
of e-small i? followed by the harmony 73; consequently these three examples 
of the progressions of the fundamental harmonies ^ — are in fact three 
entirely different cases. In the example fig. 236, m. ahore, aa we ahali nofO 
fiallj undentand in the iequel 980,) C I of C ia Mowed hy C IV 

of G. This restilts fVom the fhet, that, oo aecomit of the transitioii tone/jt* 

which couid not thus occur before e in C-large, the ear perceives the ha^ 
mooj C in tiie seoond half of the second measure as G: iV, and not as C: I, 
iriiereas thia haimony impressed itself on the ear in the first half of the 
second measure a«? C: I. (Thus the tone /8 is in this case a leading tone. 
Comp. ^ 187 at the end and 203 and 380, also fig. 194.) 



The collective mass of all possible fundamental harmonic steps admitsof 
heing differently divided, according to the diflhrent groundi of division. 

One YOiy essential division depends upon the eircttnistanee whether the 
two bannoniea following one another hoth belong to one mi tkt tame kejf, or 
net. In the first case (i. e. when one hannony is foUowed bj another which 
belongs to the same key,) we say of the haimooic step, that it is <9!pr«»pn> 
ms to tkeeeaUf that U bdomge loMesesfotOr that it it taken in the eeale ; 
hot in the second ease, (i e* when a harmony is foUowed by another which 
belongs to a difierent key,) we denombate the step a digrettive one— n ttep 



(2.) MagMiude, oj harmnic «^|». 

A second division of the different possible progressions of a fundamental 
harmony depends upon tkt ittilaiiee the twa fimiamental notes of the two 
harmoniei wkiek foSLom one another. That is to say, when a harmony is 
followed by another harmony whose fundamental tone ia one degree higher 
than that of the former, as e. g. when the large three*fold chord C is fol- 
kiwed by the large three-fold chord B or by the small three*fold chord Ir, 
fig. 937. i. 
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we call the progressien or itep of the fimdameiiftal hamionj that of « teoond, 
becEttse the foBdemeatal note C of the fint chord lies at the diataace of m 
aeeond from the fundamental note D of the second diord. And it is to be 
observed farther, that the fundamental progression C-m is a step otti largo 
second. So likewise the steps are those of a large second when the har^ 
mony ^ is followed by that of as in fig. 2S7. k, Mbaye, or when the 
harmony (g: is followed by that of W, as in fig, 937. L or when the 
harmony (t^ is succeeded by that of as is fig. 937. si. or when the har^ 
mony C is followed by tlial of ''f as in fig. 2S7. Sec. — A step of a smaU 
second is found in successions like that in case of ij^ — iDb, as in fig. SS7. o, or 
"E^—ffy as in fig. 237. p, or t—J^\ Sain fig. S57. q. In the same way we 
denominato such a fundamental harmonic progression as that of g — 
fig. m t. 

fl%.mi)(*.) iL) im.) in.) (:) ff.) (f.) 

or that of c— 45% iig. 238. k. or that of B— JF*^^, f^g- /. &.c. a progres- 
sion or step of a third; — a harmonic step like that ofCS? — Q^, in fig. 258. 
in. or thai oi" 33^ — (K^t in fig. 238. 7i. &.c, is tenued a siep or progression 
of a fourth; — the step in fig. 238. o. is called that of a JiftA or under -four th ; 
the one in fig. 338. j». a step of a tixth or under4ldrd; that in tig. 238. 
a step of a tnenth or undtrHeeand, 




^931. 

The above mentioned diflbrent magnitudes of fiindamental harmonic steps 
may be exhibited to the eye by connecting the two harmonies with a brace 
and writing within or under it the figure that indicates the sign of the inter- 
valy as e. g. below: (Comp. § 188.*) 



2 



6* •« 6* '4 '7 •4 8* •4 1 

or 

^ - g. .» ^- A ^ ^ 

rr— If— ^ » g 1 » -m- 

mIs — » • m — * » M 9 » 



€hl V7 I d. Y^ I F:V' I 0:V I F.T 
»• '4 •4 •Y •4 %• '4 1 
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^ 238. 

Care mmt ho takon not to confound the idea of thirds, fourths, &c. an 
here applied to the successive steps of fundamental harmonies, with that of 
digression into the key of the third, the fourth, &.c. which was the subject 
of cooaidanlMm in § 188. 

We were there speaking of the succession of one key to another, of 
the re-attunement of the ear to a new key by means of the circumstance 
that aAer one or more harmonies belonging to a key had been heard, a 
hannony oeenrred which impreiaed the ear as belonging to another key, 
and which thus le-attuned the ear to this new key, in thw way dispossess- 
ing the previous tonic, and giving its place to a new tonic note 185) 
situated at the distance of more or fewer degrees from the previoua tonic 
note. 188.) 

But in the ftreient caae we speak merely of the meoenion of one ka rm 

ny to another (§ 8S6.) In § 230, in particular, the only point considered ia, 

whether the fundamental note of the fir?! harmnnv i? such and such a num- 
ber of degrees distant from the fundamental note of the immediately follow- 
ing hannony, (without considering at oil, whether tiiebe harmonies belong 
to one key or to diffhrent keya, lAether the harmonic progresaion ii n di- 
gressive one, or otherwise.) 

The expression " to digress into thi^ or that interval " refers to the suc- 
cession of one key to another ; whereas, the expression "the fundamental 
harmony progrenes or steps into the third, the fourth,'* Sie. has reference 
only to the succession of one harmony to another. The former expreiaion 
relates to the distance of tonic notes; but the latter refers to the distance 
of fmulamental notes: or, to speak in our languni^re of signs, that w hich wo 
denote by the succession of two Italic lettero (^^ l il, 153, 187,) is a pass- 
ing of the modulation into a new key; but that^ on the eontrary, whicn we 
represent by two German (Eng. black) lettero following each other (§ 52| 
or by Roman numernh 151,) i-; v,\\\y the progression of fundamental 
harmonies — the etn ( < s^ion of one harmony to another. 

The following cxuuiple (compared with liiB" and 231) exliibits both 
the kttmomc progrenaion, of whldi we have been tpeakmg in the foregoing 
^ 390 and 3S1, and the digressive modulations according to the mode of 
designation proposed in <^ I8H in this figure the nature and difference of 
the two are very clearly presented. 



3C 



d* •A •! •4 %• 1 

CM V 1 dfV» 1 FsV I CtV 1 >rY» 

! \\^ JL^ I 



Nor is the progression of fundamental harmonies to be cenlbnaded with 

Aat of a xxtUe AO wnA 

In the forefroing example, where, from the first chord to the second, the 
base makes the step of a fourth from c to /, the harmonic succession from 
the chord C to the chord ^* (from the harmony of the first degree of the 
scale to that of the fifth degree) is the step of a fifth. The following pro- 
gression (from the second chord to the third,) where the base proceeds • 
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leeoiid downwards from / to e, is, as it respects the succeiooiit of the luup> 
monies, a step from (S^ to (C, thus the step of a fourth. The succession from 
the third chord to the fourth, where the base does not move at all but contin- 
ues on the tone is a step of the fundamental harmony to the distance of a 
tiaah, the fundamental harmony proceeding from C to in copnection 
with the last step a digresrioe modulation takes place froiii tim pmioaa hgf 
CAKtgt into the kejr & the leooiitf— into <i-iBiaU,— <&c. 



(G.) HASKONIC SERIES OR 8E<iC£NCM. 

^333. 

Ji continued auccesaion of harmonic stept nAidk ore mmW fi» MM Oliof&er U 
called a harmamc teritt or ttquenct, 

similarity of hannonic ateps may be of aoTeral difihrent apedei. 
(1.) It may consist merely in the ciiemnatanoe that httrnumk ttq^ of 
one species of magnitude follow one another^ as e. g. Steps of a seoond, steps 
of ft third, Ice. Thus fig. 3S9, a. ibr instance, 

f(rir.239.a.) ♦ J.. ♦ (6.) . (r.) 

- - ' ± - 
C t c # « c 

is a series of steps of a second, — steps too of different sized seconds, two 
being large seconds, namely, C — "U^ H — f , and one being a small second, 
namely, (— JF, &c Fig< 939, h, above, is another second series of the 
same kind. Fig. S39, c. above, is a sequence of harmonies each of which 
is situated two degrees higher than the preceding, and thus is a progression 
of fundamental harmonies by thirds. In fig. S39, 4, 

^ [Fi|r. 239. d ] 





each sveoeeding harmony is situated three degrees, t e. ft fourth higher 
than the foregoing one; and thus thb figure contains ft series of fiMitths. 
The case is the same in figs. 989, e and/: 
(Flff. m «;] if, 1 

w w §^iii^w ir «P 2^ 7f 

Iii fig. tS9, g, 

J 
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we find a succession of sixths, or nndeMhirds, and in flg. SS8, «. abore, we 
have a series of leTentliB or ondeMeconds. 
The feUowing oxanylea are i»ore cdmplieated. In fig. 999, i. i. «. 

(Fif.239.*.] ._._..['] 





wmmimmm 



a 

a*. 



the fimdamental harmony does not praoeed hy merely one species of inter* 
val, but moves at one time by fbsrths, and at another by sixths (under- 
thirds.) This is done, howeyer, by so regular an alternation of fourths and 
of under-thirds, that each successive pair of chords is a symmetrical counter- 
part to the foregoing pair, in virtue of the fact that each consists of the 
progression of an uoder-third and a fourth, with the difierence merely that 
each pair is one degree higher than the preceding. The third and fourth 
measures are as it nero a copy of the first and second, differing merely by 
being on higher degrees of the scale: the first and second measures togeth- 
er form a group; the third and fourth form a similar group corresponding 
to it; the fifth and sixth measures form another similar group corresponding 
to the last, &.C. The case is the same in fig. 239, n. 

In fig. 239, o. above, we have a similar successive alternation of fiflhs 
and seconds: here too each pair of measures is virtually a copy of the pre* 
fading pair— a repetition of the same form on another degree of the scale— 
a ftc-aimile of die foregoing group. 

Another variety of tUs apeciei of pie g rew fa n ia found in fig. 838, p. 




m 
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Here two steps of a fifth follow each other in a continued succession, and 

form a group consisting of three chords contained in two measures: this 

group repeats itself in the following two measuret in the same form, but one 

degree lower. 

In fig. 239. q. and r. 
fFiy.g».9.] 



C # B « « 

•tepf of a fboith alternate with thoie of a feventh or undoMeoond. 



§234. 

(2.) Another peouliar epeoiei of eiinyafily in the raeeesnTe fimdamen- 
tal.itope of a leqiienee ariiet from the fi^t that the saceeMiTO hannonies 
are not merely all $mUar to each other, hut are absolutolj aliike,— not 
merely tbre»-fold or fonr>fold chorda, e. g. or three-fold and four-ibid chorda 
tn symmetricjd alternation, but are three-fold or four-fold chords of pre* 
cisely the same gpecxes, as, for instance, all large three-fold chorda, all prin- 
cipal four-fold chords, &.c. We find in fig. 239, a, b, c, g, h, i, k, I, and 0, 
on pp. 412, 413, 414, exclusively three-fold chords; but yet these three- 
fold chords are not entirely of one sort: at one time, as is shown by the 
letters placed beneath, these chords are large, at another, they are small, 
and at another they are diminished. There is, in fig. 239. d. p. 412., a 
regular alternate succession of three-fold chords and four-fold chords; but 
these again are of diflTcrent magnitudes, as the subjoined letters show. In 
fig. 239, e, and /, p. 412, we have exclusively principal four-fold chords;— 
in fig. 239, OT, p. 413, we have the same interchanged with large three-fold 
chords. Nearly the same is found in fig. 239, n, p. 413. In fig. 239, m. and n. 
each pair of measures is a new copy of the foregoing, differing only by being 
placed one degree higher, for which latter reason it is usual to denominate 
progretiions of thia aort lfiBiw|Mtiliofif . 



It will he perceived, that, fnndamentally eooiidered, aD the harmoniea 
occurring in the examploi a, h, e, d, g, h, i, k, I, o, and p, of fig. 3S9, 
above, are constructed of elementi belonging to one and the same hey. 
Fig. tS9, il, exhausts, in a regularly altonating succession, the entire maea 
of the three-fold and Ibur-fold chords appropriate to the key of C>]aige. 
But since the harmonies occurring on the different degrees of a icale di& 
fer from each other in size, a three-fold chord on the first degree, e. g. 
being large while the three -fold chord on the second degree ia fsiall. Sic. it 
follows of course that the chords in a sequence of harmoniea in one key are 
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not of the sarae magnitude: and it follows, vice versa, iliat ui ca^sc the chords 
are to be of the same size, the succession must necessarily be computed of 
chords Cftkon from several diflereot keys, as in fig. 231), t, /, t» and n, pp. 
41S, 413; (though U Is true indeed, that not ereiy series eom^sed of har- 
monies taken from different keys is in all cases of precisely one and the same 
magnitude throughout, as is clearly shown by fig. 339, q and r, p. 414.) 



^236. 

It will he perceived from this point of view, that a sequence pfoceeding 
in one key emmol potnbly eontUt of fundamaUal gUpi pneiidif efiMl ill foinl 

ttfe.* thus e. g. in fig. 239, a and 6, p. 412, the fimdamental harmony 
moves, it is true, exclusively by seconds; in fig. 239, c, p. 41S, cxcluj^ively 
by thirds; in fig. 239, d, p. 412, exclusively by fouiths, &c; in fig. 239, o, 
p. 413, alternately by fifths and seconds, &.c; but still in fig. 239, a, and 6, 
the seconds are at one time large and at another time small; in fig. 239, c, 
the case is the same with the thirds; in fig. 239, m, the same holds true fyf 
the fourths, kc; in fig. 2:39, o, we have at one time large seconds atid at 
another «mnl! seconds, and, in case the series is continued farther, we have 
here al-^ ) at one time large fifths iuid at another sfuull fifths, Sec. 

This, moreover, is a very natural fact: for, it results necessarily from the 
circumstance that the degrees of the scale are not all of the same size. 



It is perceived alto from tiie same point of view, that, while no sequence 
of chords of equal magnitude can be ceaatnieted oul of the ehivds of a 
large key, no unhroken aeries whatever, consisting exclusively of hanuonieB 
appropriate to the small key, can be carried entirely through the scale of 
that k^; fiir, in the case of the sawll key, harmonies are not to be found on 
eveiy degree of the scale, as they are in the case of the large key, hot tiie 
series of chords appropriate to the former has several chasms in it. If e. g. 
we should undertake to form a series of seconds from the tonic harmony 
upwards, in »-smatt, as In (ig. 339, 6fr. 

(Fig.mM.) {U4 

we should find, on coming to the second step, that a harmony is wanting on 
the third degree of the scale ( § 149.) The some thing occurs m the se* 
quences exhibited in fig. 939, <id, above, as also in every other sequence 
which can be constructed m the small key by transforming any one of the 
large key examples found in fig. 239, o— r mto the small key, as m fig. 
339, gg and hh: 

53 
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(Fig. 239. gg.) 



{hh.) 



^ ^ ^ tK ^ :i. ^t)r — :^ 

Certain other infelicities which connect themselves with this case, as it 
respects the appropriate flowing progre.ssion of llic voices, are not here to be 
taken into the account. There are indeed some instances of progressions 
in pieces written in the small key which resemble these sequences, such e. g. 
as those in fig. 240: 

(Fig. 240.) 

- 11 




but pusaget of this kind, ai we hava alraadj aeen in ^ ISl, 311, and 379, 
always depend either upon finregoing digreiriTe modnlationB, or upon trans- 
ition4ooea or mere apparent chorda. Conp. fig. 169 1, ib, p. S66, and fig. 
916, p. 963. 

§338. 

(3.) The sjrmmetry of a sequence maj be heightened placing all Uu 
chmtU im 0m position or by gioimg IkmoU aiUuvmtp^dtt tfirmm/^^ 
Thus e. g. in fig. 339, 6., 

(Fig. 239. 6.) ^ 



all the chords are in the first inversion, the fimdamental tone being at the top 
and the original fifth in the middle. The example in 339, t., 

(Fig. 239. t). 




• #t>cna« 

ia a similar character. 
In examples fig. 339, c, d, g, h, k, o, p, q and r. 

(Fig. 239. c.) 

^£1 




e c « H S # a 




(Fi^. 239 . d.) 




err 
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(Fig. M9. g) 



C Is t 1 e Oft 




(Fig. m h.) 




(Fij. 599. o.) 



^mmmmm 



(Fig. 239. p.) 




(Fig. 239. 9.) 




1! 



S 



c # s « « 

all the chords m famd in their uniiiTerted positieii. Heie the siaie posi* 
tioo of the upper tnterrale Teenre at every other ehetd tltemetely: i. e. in 
examples d and k, at one time the fifth is nppermosC, and at another the 
ifandamental tone; the next highest tone in example d, is at one timo the 
third and at another the seventh, while, in it b at one time the third, and 
at another the fundamental itself, Sie. In examples g, o, q and r, at one 
time the third Is uppermost and at another the fifth; in examples c and h, at 
one ttme the fundamental tone is uppermost, at another its fifth, and at 
another its third; in example f», at one time the fifth is uppermost and at an^ 
other the third. 
In example fig. S39, e. 
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W ^ €> 9^ W 

the miemk of one diord oocnr in an uninverted position, while those of the 
ether appear in the eecond inTenion. In the example fig. 239,/. 

(Tig. 239./.) 



a' 



p» •» 

«^ 



consisting exclusively of principal foiir-ft>ld chonls, all the chords appear 
^vith'n^t the fundamental tone and with the small ninth, while the one chord 
stands in the second inversion and the other in the fourth. In examples fig. 
S39, /, m and n. 

(Fi?.239./.) (m.) I 1 (n.) 

^^^^^^^^^^ 




uninTerted chords ahemate with chords in the first inversion. In example 
«, at one time the third of the fundamental tone is uppermost, at another the 
seventh; while in example at oim time the ninth of the fimdamental tone 
is upperniost,and at another the fifth. In example /, at ono time the fifth of 
the fundamental is appermoet, and at another the third; in example m, at 
one time the fundamental note is highest, and at another its fifth. In a like 
symmetrical manner in « also, the same pontion of the upper intervals reg- 
ularly recurs at eveiy suceesrive group. 



(4.) A series of successive harmonics is the more symmetrical when these 
harmonies are all alike in respect to the rhythmical accent. In fig. 239, /, p. 
413, c. g. the one harmony alternately falls on the heavy part of the meas- 
ure, and the other on the light: it happens also, in connection with this 
circumstance, that all the chords falling on the fiist half of the measure are 
alike in respect to position, as arc also all those falling on the second halt*. 
This is the case in example fig. 239, g, p. 112, as also in fig, 239, d, p. 412: 
in the last case, moreover, a four-fold chord regularly falls on the heavy part 
of the measure, and a three-fold chord on the light. In like manner also, in 
fig. 239, n, p. 413, the same group of three fundamental successions regu- 
larlj recurs on similar ports of the measure. In fig. 239, m, above, this 
Older is disturbed, — a circumstance which again produces a peculiar elfeel* 
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§240. 

It is readily perceiTed, that these sequences may be infinitely varied, accord- 
ing as we arrange into a successive scries either merely three-fold or four- 
fold chords, or both together, either chords that are merely similar or those 
which are exactly alike, at one tirnc all in the same position, and at another 
interchfin<^f'fibly in cjifTcrent pr^iti m", at one time recurring on like parts of 
the meaaui e, anl ai another alt j uately on opposite parts of the measure.— 
The difTeroat possible combinations in this case are almost endless. 

As to whatever also pertains to the subject of sequences, nothing farther 
need here be said. It is enough merely to have become acquainted with 
their different species. The rules which are to Lc ubsorved in the construc- 
tion of such modulatory successions of tones arc no other than the rules of 
all other modulations; and, accordingly, wo have nothing peculiar to say in 
this ooonectioii, relatife to the merits of particular sequences, or of paitic* 
ular modulations oocurriog in a sequence, w relative to any other rules to 
be observed in the case. All we have to do, on this point, is simply to refer 
to the general roles with which we have in part already become acquainted, 
and which in part we are about to learn in what IbQows. 



(D.) RZHARKS ON THE BESPr.CTIVK merits of TUK DIFFLRLST UARMO.N'IC 

STEPS IN GfiKSAAL. 

§841. 

The G888 different fundamental successions enujiicratetl in § 227 are all 
essentially diverse from each other; no one is exactly the same as anotlier, 
but each has its own distinct and peculiar merits. Nay, more? Each ap- 
pears again in an entirely different light, according to the difTercncc of 
circumstances under which it occurs, so that one and the same succession, 
under certain relations and circumstances, in certain situations, inversions, 
permutations, or other transformations of the one or the other chord, or of 
both at once, introduced on one or another heavy or light part of the measure, 
and under this or that particular combination of circumstances, produces at 
one time entirely a different effect irom what it does at another. By this 
means, the 6888 essenttaUy different cases becomes multiplied perhaps an 
hundred Ibid, or rather almost into infinity. 

(1.) Thus, e. g. an otherwise unusual and repulsive haimonic succinsion 
may sometimes be rendered less harsh and disagreeable by introducing it in 
a somewhat slower grade of time; for, in this ease, the car has more time to 
comprehend, digest and reconcile itself to the succession, though the latter 
be in itself rather foreign and unnatural. 

(2.) Tt often makes a grent difference also, whether the two harmonics 
following each other, are both in their or^rrrnal form, or whether one or both 
of them appear under some transformationf and also in what potilion the two 
chords occur. In fig. 241, 
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the fimdunental prognision — a occurs four times, and, in each inatance, 

moreover, as C; V* vi. In the first case, however, the two harmonies ap- 
pear in their uninvcrted position, while in the second they arc both inverted, 
in the third and fourth cases, <Sr^ occurs in the second inversicm, with the 
large ninth and without the fundamental tone. Every one perceives, that 
here the very same fundamental step f^ounds far more agreeably in the &m 
position, than it does in the remaining three. 

(3.) Many harmonir f^iicressions are rendered more agreeable by tlie 
tu( t that ()7ic or more intervals of the first harmony are continued in the sec- 
ond, as e. g. in fig. 197, i p. 349, the tones e and c of the chord «| had 
already been heard in the chord (C- By this means the harmonic suc- 
cession sinind^ far more soil and tiowine. than it %\.)ul(l if the two htuiiionics 
followed each other in leas neighborly positions, as they do e. g. in fig. 197, ib. 

(Fig. 197. k.) 

Such a previous introduction of one or more tones of a harmony which is 
about to appear, may be considered as a sort of preparatixN) of it. (See 
§107, p. 941.) 

Hie transitions from C-large to 6^mall in fig. 201, /, p. 951, and partially 
also that into B-large in fig. 201, m, p. 351, are of a similar species. 

(4.) Again, much often depends upon the circumstance whether the one 
or the other of two successive harmonies falls on a heavy or on a light pari 
of the measure. Thus we have already observed, in § 1 14, that the step from 
a three-fold chord, or even from a luur-fold chord, to a secondary four-fold 
chord, takes plnre rno:-t convcnirntly on a heavy part of the measure, while 
the reverse progression is best made on a li^ht part of tlie measure, so that 
the secondary four-fold chord always comes to stand on the heavy part of 
the measure. 

(6.) The degree of loudness or softness of performance may niso have 
influence. The energy and decision wilii winch a harmonic succession, not 
very acceptable in itself, makes it.s appearance, as it were takes the ear by 
force, whereas the very same succession, presenting iiself with less boldness 
and decision, would be rejected by the ear. It is for this reason, that so 
much is admissible on the mighty organ, or in lull vocal or instrumental 
choruses, which, presented with a less imposing power of tone, would not be 
received. 
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(6.) An haimomc laeceinoii which would otherwise be repuluve to the 
ear, may often be raidered more acceptable by occurring inan harmonic series. 
The harmonic succession °vii — iii, or IV — ^"vii, is, when taken by itieU^ 
rather disagreeable; but in a series, as in fig. 343, 1, 

(Fig.24l.».) 





(*•) _ (M _ 
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it is far less so ; for, as there are here several successive steps of fundamen- 

tal harmonies at the distance of a fourth, one, so to speak, gets into the 
habit of hearing progressions of this ^cies, and therefore the more readily 
welcomes, in this series, the progression of a fourth in the case of IV-— ®vii 
and ''vii — III. — Comp. fig. 34S, «. and k. 
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marchcsanc, princippssc. 



di - ne, v'haji contcMe, baro-netsc, marchcsanc, princippssc 



▼I IV °vii V 

(7.) Two harmonies which, in case they occurred in the course of the 
same musical period, would justly be regarded as making a harsh and grat- 
ing harmoiiic succession, become less offensive, provided the one stands at 
th<i eloto of a period and the other at the commencement of the following 
period. Thia ia, indeed, very nalitral; for, by thia means, they ceaae to 
atand hi ao ck»ae n comiection with each other. 

lliia la very eapecially the caae after a donunaiit pauae, i. e. a panae or 
reak en the harmooj T. In fig. 844» 

(Fif.SM^) ^ 1^ HOSAET. 




^^^^^^^ 



after a pause on /; V, or F: V, the harmony ^\): I occurs, very suddenly 
and unexpectedly, it is true, but yet with very beautiful effect. So also, in 
fig. 245, i, 

(Fif . S45. i.) KOSStVt. 






J>: f IV 

(to quote a very familiar example,) after the harmony F: V, with which the 
period terminates, A\) : I immodiately occurs in the commencement of the 
following passage.— ^This last harmonic succession would be still farther 
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wry matemlly Mftened by obaerfiog the suggestion made in No. $ of th« 
ffCMOt Mctton; ■omewliat, e. g. as in fig. 345, k.) 

(Fi8.I».lt) 



1" W 




In the examples fig. 197, t, also, p. 349,— examples which have already 
several tunes been referred to, — the succession of what would otherwise be 
very foreign and dissimilar harmoniet and keys, is emntiaUy softened by the 
intermediate pause on the fifth. 

) Another very rffoctivo means of softening many otherwise harsh 
Ijaririoinc succf^ssions, particularly those \sluch involve n transition from one 
ki V (0 anotlier, is cquivocalness. The ear much more readily reconciles 
itsrlf to many harmonie successions which would otherwise be offensive, 
when the chord immediately preceding the transition into a new key leaves 
the ear in doubt as to the key. 223, p. 375.) 

Examples of this kind may be founding 219, pp. 369 — 372. In fig. 204,0, 

p. 572, foi instance, the ear, at the chord fc f a d*^ or e**,] is really in doubt 
in which key it is; and when the harmony 33 b occurs immediately after- 
wards, the ear readily assumes it to be the tonic, though B\)A&rge is but very 
reiiiuteiy rt Jatcd to the previous key o^small. It nuglit be said, that the ear, 
which, for a moment, is without the resting point of a dchuitc centrality. and 
accordingly feels as if it were lost, therefore the more readily seiz.es any 
key that presents itself, and that too usually with eagerness, just for the 
soke of being somewhere «t borne again. But, on the contrary, this same 
digreieive modulation firora o-raul] into JSb'^arge in tbe IbUowing eoee, fig. 
S04.,«. 



(Comp. § 208.) seems far more foreign, because the chord which here 
immediately precedes tbe tbree-fold chord li^ is not, as in fig. 304, o, p. 

really equivocal, but firom its connection, its poeition and its form, it 
pr«t^ clearly preienta ftaelf aa being in o-nnall. 

In the example before adduced, a cbord preceded tbe digroNtve modula- 
tion wbicb left the ear in doubt as to the key. But an otherwise barsh di- 
greaaiTe modulation may be aoftened by preceding it with a chord which, 
even if not really equivocal, atill, in itaelf coneidered, may be (bund in the 
key into which the digreiaive moduhition ia tube made. For example, in 
fig. S46, t, 

54 
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(Fi|^246. t.) 




the fourth chord afipean decidedly as d: V, and the car is far from being in 
doubt ai to the key; but jot, this hamumie combination, in itself conaidored, 

might also be (bund in ft^smaU, as [O e ai, ct]. If now the bannony Fi* occurs 
after this chord bel<mg]ng alike to the keys 6-small and i^-smaH, and eflects 
a digressive modulaticm into the key 6-6inaII — a key very foreign from 
d-smaU, the harmonic succession is far less haish and disagreeable than if the 
had been pteoeded by another harmony not to be found in fr-small, as in 
fig. 346, & 

(Fig. 24fi. ».) 



So also in fig. 247, i. 




, from 4i-«maU through d-smaU into the veiy foreign key a^HmaU, 

b ftiTorad by the oxenmatance that the choid ilT [g o]i immodi- 
atety preoediog the veiy temole a^««mnll, is still to be fouidalso iBa^-anmll 

as Sb*> namely in the form [g b^ d^ 1^]. Another case of the same 
spedes may be seen In fig. 847, L 

(Fig. 247. *.) 




where a transition is made firomgHsnaU through c-smaU into g^-smaU An- 
other eiam|ilo ocean in fig. 247, {. 

(Fig. mi.) 



SoaiB0i&4g.M, 




aa»nenvm miUTs or ditfbrcnt basmoitic stsps. 
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B digrewire modulation is at first made from G-lorge into a-imall; aftciv 
varibiiito/i-tmall and fiaaUj into Ji*^-large. (I say, at fint from G into a; 

that io to M./, tho o<^ in the teoond meaauro much more naturaUj atrikes the 

ear in the firat half of the meaanre mf, thoa making the fundamental har- 
moBj to hefi^ with a amall ninth* while the ehord, which ahould propeil/ he 

written [d gl b r ]ia written in the fixrm [4 bet] merely to acGommodate the 
following harmony C^t §3^) Now the digreaaive modulation from G^large 
and n imall Into /mall and Flarge la very foreign and would be my harah, 

were not the preceding chord [d g^h eior f] common to the keya o-amall and 
/^-aomll and equivocal in the fkct that, in itaelf conaidered, it may be fimnd 
likewiae in / ';4mall (aa V with amall ninth.)— Indeed, if we conaider alao 
that the chord in qneation might alao preaent itaelf to the ear aa V» H may 
be regarded aa oitiuUbf e^mooeal, and thia digreaiiTe modulation may thna 
be conaidered aa of the aame apeciea with that before mentioBedin fig. 904. 



0. p. 373 



Another eiample of the same i^cies is the celebrated transition from B^- 
large, or properly from li'>-large, or through ^''-large, into Marge, in fig. 
S49: 

(Fig. 249.) • MOZART. 



(Fig. 249.) 
dmdmttt. y J , 
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ir 



That iatoaay, the ear in this case takes the chord [B'^ 3 fg^ B 7], in the third 
meaanre, properiy aa [B'' df a^ d f ], hence aa E^: y\ 194^, at leaat 
on hearing it the firat tune. (For, the Ihct that Mosait wrote the tone gt or 

aa gi, in iirder to accommodcto the approaching digreariTe modulation, 
(§ SS4 at the end), ia not perceived by the ear.) Thoa, the chord preceding 
the new D: I ia not, taken according to the connection, really equivocal, but 
merely a chord common to two difibrent keys. Still, however, the modnlai- 
tion, though remote, doea not aoond harahly, and chiefly Jor thia reaaon 
among othera, that the harmonio combination \B\} 9 T a^ d Q, which pre- 
eedea the new D: I ia to be found alao in d-emall under the fi»m [Bl? 3 f gt 

df\,9ad even in Marge, (§ 94.) 
Tbib etample m fig. SdO alao ia of a aimilar apeaea 

■OSABT. 
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A passage in X^laige is immediately fullowed bjr one begimung with F: I 
But in this case, the single intermediate tone'e is worthy of special remark. 
One scareely knows, in fact, what to do with this e, as what to regard it. It 
can peiliape tie moat aimjilj eiplained as the fifth of the haimonj D: V, or 

poaaibly as a transitieii teiie.^Siil, again, tlua e sostatna also another rela^ 
taon and that too not an idle one: it admits of being taken as the third of the 
harmmij F-V^; and, regarded in this point of view, it would (especially af- 
ter a repeated bearing of the passage) contribute in no small degree to 
smooth the transition into F. Tins wiD readily be peroeiyed, if the e ia 

omitted, or if, instead of it, the tone 9 is repeatedly atrack and then F-laige 
is immediately taken. 

Fig. 361 gires also an interesting etample of sack an effect of eqaiv^ 
calness. 




(Fig. 251. k.) 




Here the phrase eipressed in the iirst two measures in e-small is immediately 
repeated in the fidlowing two measures in it-smaD. Hie new commencement 
of a phrase sunilar to the foregomg, which takea place at the beginning of 
the third measure is unhesitatiyely taken by the ear as a new commencement 
in d-smaU. and this succession of two passsges in Keys so little related to 
each other would be sufficiently harsh, were it not for the fact that a soAenp 
ing effect is produced by the equivocalness of the second half of the second 

measure. At this point the tone which occurs in the Tocal part, 
strikes the ear, now attuned to e-amall, as a^, and hence as the ninth of the 
fundamental harmony ^ ; hut it might perfectly well be regarded also as a 
transition tone — g<^o a of the following harmony, (and indeed, after the 
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passage has several times been heard, it comes at last to be actually regarded 
in this light.) This equivocalness materially softens the harshness of the 
tnuisition; and an incidental circumstance which contributes to the same 
result is the fact that J-small is the principal key of the whole piece — a key 
to which the car very naturally recurs, even independently of any other 
cause; and, fmally, we may still farther bring into account the fact that the 
harmonie combinations [g^ Td] and [gt d b] present a haimony which is in it- 
self equivocal between and and which, regarded as 1B^, points, as a 
dominant harmony of transition, to cf-sraail, and accordingly, if, after the 
pause in tlie base, the vocal part be taken as the base, the case assumes the 
shape presented in fig. 251, ^: 

(Fig. 251. A.) 




Instances of a similar charaeter are to be found also in figs. 96S and 9dS: 



1^ 




(Fig.lBI.L) 




MOZART. 




In like manner, in fig. 986, neaanres p. 405, the transition from 

e^-small into the widely remote key c-small is made by means of the dimin* 
bhcd three-fold chord common to these two keys. Let it be attempted, on 
the contrary, to make this transition without any such means of softening 
the effect, and by the immediate introduction of the unequivocal four-fold (Qf^, 
as in fig. iS5, I, p. 406, and it will be found, that all the harshness whioh 
had in the former case been concealed, will here again make its appearance, 
Tlie digressive modulation from C-large into 6-small, occurring in fig. 201, 
p. 351, and already remarked upon in § 241, No. 3, is also, in the same 
way, as well as by the circumstance there mentioned, farored by the chord 

^ b d f j, which, as [g b d e^l, is to be found also in 6-small. The same 
IS true to some extent, even or the transition into B-large hi tig. 201, m, p. 
351. 

Compare also fig. 32, p. 35r>, which has been Boretal timei mentioned 
already 91, ^ 189, Kem. ^ 194, §208.) 
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So likewisf m lig. '203, p. 352, the harmonic step from C-largc into the 
remote 6-siuuil is vcr^^ much favored hy the fact that the chord r, whicli oc- 
curs also in fr-small, precedes the chord % — Bforeover, it may, perhaps, be 
maintahied, that in this example CTen the harmony ( does aol abi^ether 
unequivocally strike the ear as in of C-largc: for, as the harmony iii is not 
in itself very natural and familiar to the ear, and indeed, we may say, is rather 
unusual, 147, No. 3,) and hence the car is not, in the general, particularly 
inclined to take a harmony for iii, so here, if the harmony t is struck again 
in the second half of the second measure, the ear will bcgintodoubt whether 
it should not take this 0 as something else than as C: iii. 

The digressive modulation irom a-small through (i^mall into 6-small, in 
lig. 924, i, p. 375, is of a siiiiiltr species, as is also that in fig. 934, Ar, p. 
S76, where harmonies belonging to o-small and B|>-large immediately follow 
each other. The case is the same also with the succession E\): V'^ d: i, &.c. 

(9,) It is to be observed farther, that those digressive modulations which 
are effected by the sixth-fourth position of the new tonic chord, (§ 207, at 
* 1 ,) are the most agreeable, so that we may in this way not only pass into 
very remote keys, but this mode of modulating is for the most part of pecu- 
liarly fine effect. 

Thus, e. g. the transition from B\)-\a.vgc or £[)-large into D-large, in fig. 
249, p. 425, already referred to, is favored, not only by the equivocalness 
of the preceding harmony, but also by the fourth-sixth position of the chord 

In fig. 253, p. 427, also, where a new passage commences w ith D\) : I, after f: 
y or \\ the transition is of a peculiarly happy effect, from the union 
of seveiml fiivorable circumstances, to wit: the fiMirtb-sixth position of the 
new tonic harmony, (§ 207,) the preceding rest (adverted to in No. 7 of the 

present section,) and the equivocalness of the chord [g d^ e b''.] 
In fig. 351, t, also. 




1 I d: I I V» 



the coining in of the horns with [A a ] tends to beguile the ear into the im- 
pression that the new phrase in d-smali actually commences in the fourth- 
sixth position, us in k. 

'I'lie same >vill l)e found to hold true in most of the digressive inndulntions 
of this species which arc referred to in figs. 200 and 201 , pp. 350 — 352. It must 
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not be ovrrlnoked in these ca^^o?, howfver, thnt in mnnv instances the trans- 
ition is tacilitated also by the equivocalnes^ ot the tcK going chord and bjr 
other favorable circumstances, as has beeu in part uiready observed. 
Such passages as those in fig. 253^ % to p. 

(Fiff. i ) (».) (I.) 

C:l u ©/V C:I Vf vi OfV* C.-I V» I O.-V? CI VT 




where the decisive tonic foarlh-sixth chord foUows m chord which may be re- 
garded as itfl doniinaiift of transition, are also particularly agreeikle to the 
ear in this respect. The digressive modulations in figs. 349» 351, 252, k, 
253 &c, pp.435, 436, 43t, are of a similar species. 

Numerous cihtr circumstances of ererjr sort, some of which cannot here 
be eiplained at all, but to which we shall hereafter call attention in particu- 
lar cases tihat will occur, may contribute very much to soften the harshness 
otherwise attendant upon the succession of harmonies, even if not in some 
cases entirely to remove it. One of these circumstances is a perftctly nat- 
ural Jlow of the wnee$. So also mere single transUum-tonetf tuapmaioru, or 
intermediate irmmtion or apparent chords, often contribute to render har- 
monic successioas which would otherwise be iiarsh, veiy peculiarly smooth 
and agreeable. 



§343. 

It will at once be perceived from our present view of the matter, that the 
merits of the different possible hannonic successions and of all their various 
possible combinations, can by no means be disposed of by a few general 
maxiniB, and that a concise answer to the questions, What harmonies 
may follow each other? ^Vhat harmonic successions are good, and what are 
objectionable?" cannot be given. No class of harmonic successions admit i 
of being pronounced good or bad universally, none can be approved or rep- 
robated in the gross; and whoever sfaouM here attempt to estabfidi a 
universal precept, would, as a matter of course, either deceive himself or 
others, because such universal maxims would not apply to cases so multifa- 
riously and essentially unlike. No. He who would fully answer the ahfw^' 
questions and would determine the precise extent to which each harmonic 
succession is good or ill, — ^is flowing, agreeable, repulsive, harsh or oven 
wholly to be rejected, would have no less a task to perform than that of going 
over mdividually all the fiB8B different rn«e«, nnH, ^nhjeetin*; each hy itself 
to a separate and distinct examination, settle its own peculiar merits, and 
that too under all possible combinations, and under ail the various circum- 
•tanees thai can be connected therewith. This would be a huge undertaking 
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indeed, one which iohas would scarcely be suffieicat to accomplish: it would 
require books too ▼oluminous for anybody to read, even if anybody could be 
found to write them. 

In (he uhiTimtive, therefore, cif cither unqiialifu dly luyiiig down universal 
aflinnations us to the merits ot" entire classes of luirinoiiie .micccssions — al- 
tiniiations which would at best be true only to a hmitcd extent, while in all 
other cases they would necessarily be fidse, or of falling into an intermina- 
ble strain of detail,<^«nd for the purpose of keeping ourselves equally far 
from a dcreptivc univcrsnlity, on the one hand, and fif in n trdions- cmirsr of 
detail, on the other, — for the sake of neither presenting as* entire what is 
really incomplete, nor of pronouncing an extended and tiresome critique upon 
eTsry indiviaual case, vc propose to porsue a middle course in the matter. 
We shall pass over the entire flcid, it is true, but yet a minute examination 
of every font of the ground, we shall by no means attempt. Of the much 
that miglit bo said upon the different cases occurring in these classes, we 
sball eiUiibit only that which seems most important, without any view to fut^ 
nisbing, in these individual sketches, any thing like a complete theory of 
harmonic successif»n. All tlu; rest we leave to each individual's own rf iTCct 
mu.-iical feeliiifi, and it very tortunately liappens that this property Jtself, 
without theory, and often, as past experience has already shown, even in 
spite of false theories, is, in practice, a pretty sure guide. 

Many, moreover, may find it an interesting exercise, ultimately, to go 
through, by themse!^ ^s, all the different harmonic successions, according to 
the divisions made below, and to ascertain whether and in what way this or 
that barmoay can he struck after one and another harmony struck previously, 
lie. ^ this means one will sometimes unexpectedly fall upon new and often 
very cflective harmonic turns which otherwise would never have been thought 
of. (It (rue indeed, that be^inntra will not be able to institute researches 
of this kind with entire success, so long as they are not lamiliar with the 
laws which relate to the can iagc of voices.) 

According to the vi( w which has been taken, from § 241 to the present 
place, there is not a 8in<:lr hdnnonic sitccenninn which ire should be nhlc obsO' 
lutely and uncondi'ionalli/ to forbid It is indeed true, as we hhull tiud even 
in our proposed survey of the field, that many successions produce a very 
strange, unnatural, and often extremely repulsive effect. But such sncees- 
sionr^ may not only sometimes be very much, and often, indeed, entirely, 
sollened technically, by circumstances of the kind mentioned in § '211, but, 
regarded in an aestiiotical point of view, even that which, in respect to art, 
is fiircign and unnatural, and which is to some extent harsh, and indeed that 
which is positively rough and irregular, may, when used inlAe right plae§, 
bo entirely proper and of very happy effect. 



REHASK. 

The doctrine of the dUTerent hariuouic succcwioos and of their various meritu is u!«o, 
like maay ethen, fomid in oar books of InstnictiMi in a voiy tsd, and ooo m|gkt evoa say, 
pitifnl condition. 

Most writan cnt the matter phort nnd past over the snbjeet iilt(^«th«r. 

A fow othf«r«« whn tonrh upon it. da it in ro snperficial a manner, thnt it wonId hivphom 
bettiT if thry h ul not tri'at- rl it nil. 'l in y propo<>«', namely, to despatch the Kul»ject by 
giving, on n page or two of their buuk», at hest a few rules, intended to show, " hy 
whet intervmlo the findsmentel heimooy, or, a« they term it, the fnndementel base (?) may 
move," L e. whether itepe of n seeond, third, Ike, are elloweble in the Amdomenlal bar* 
mony, kc 
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Thus, e. g. Sou$$«au, in hit Diction, deriiui^. art. nns«e>fondanaBto1c, te:tchM,diat tbero 
nay be tbref^ r^ifferent progressinna of the so cnlled fundaineDtal base and only three, namelj: 
1. Jlfonter ou deseendre de Tierce ou de Sixtc — the ascent or descent of the third or the 
•ixth; 2. De Quarte ou dc Quinte — of Ihu fuurth or ihc ditk; 3. MonUr dialoiiiqucineRl 
mtifin d$ to IHmMmce qui /ormM la liaitou, (wkkk 1 4» not mdiviluid!} ok par 
licMCt (Sm Raauik al 1 107) mt (f ) «• Jtec9rd pavfaiL QimrI ft U iuimtt diaton- 
ique^ cU$t vni n, u t che absolument inttrdite a la Satne-fondamnddUt Mtouiau plus iolirie 
dans le cas de deux Accords par/aits consfculifs, srpat rs par tin repot exprimc ou sous- 
eritcndu:'^ fhpre nr^nin an cllipBis'.) cette r ess; I c «'a point d^avtrf exception, ct est pom 
n'avoir pat dtmtit ie vrai Joademenlde certains pass<ig0s, que M, Rameau a fuit dcscen- 
dra ditttoniqHemtnt la Ma$»9^<9ndamMniale «nw tfft Jieeard$ M B^KiaUt Qvt ne se p€ut 
M bomn* BvrmMi* t**^** Tkt dfatodA Mecat by Ike dOmomm wliMi hum coimec- 
tion? or, by licenae, in a perfect chord. Aa it respects Jiwiwidiiig diatonically, it is a 
progre^^sion absolutely forbidden to the fundamentnl base, or nt most tolerated only in the 
case of two ronseculive perfect chords, separated by a rest eitlter expre««cd or nndcrstood: 
—this rule haM no other exception, and it is from not having discovered the tme fondamen- 
tal of certais pass-igcs, that Mr. Buneaa baa mode the fundamental base in the chofd of 
tlw MTonth deaeend diat<Miiflell7,^-a thing wlucb ii iDeompttibie with food lunnooy.*' 

Horo» dien» wo find «cpmoed ia • f^w lines tbo ontiro eode of Inm whidi are to deter* 
mine what modnlation* may do, and what it may not do! 

Now who does not see, how impos-^ihU' it is to pronounce dert«lon9 of this character which 
fhall be nniversaily applicable ? How many entirely dilTertiot questions, e. g. are involved 
in the single one which follows, nmoeiy, are progressions of the fandauiontal bamonj by 
eeeonde to bo deemed good orbed, allowed or fbrbidden ? After a chord wbooe fludameatRl 
lone b c, o. g. eon another fiiUow whoea flwdamoatal tone ii a laige or mioll eocend hj^er 
thus fit 

ff, namelr, one will compnfp how siaay eRSM^ntiallr diffWrctit large or small «pcond step* 
may occur to a large, soiall, or diminished three-fold chord, or to a principal or secondary 
fow-fold chord of this or that key, from each of the foorteen harmonica belonging to a largo 
key, or die ten hannoniea appropriate to a ohmU key, be will find that tbOTo mo j be 
neitbei more nor leei than IIM otepo of a oeeond, oaeh of which io entlredy diflhrent from 
the otoeri, each ia an entirely distinct fundamental progression: 876 of these steps of a sec- 
ond being smnll, nnd an f»f|u«l nornbpr hp\n^ large. For, reckoningi filVt, (!•) Tho tmo/f 
second step* of the fundamental harmony ; there may follow 

(JL) iualargek0y 
(1.) aftm n Urn foU haimeny, and la the first plaoe» 
(n.) after that of the ftrti degree* 

(A.) another three-fold harmony, and that too, e. g. in C-large, either 

(m.) a large three-fold chord, and thus, in C-large, thr three-fold 
chord T)? may follow that of CT. Bat this IDy runy tie r.t one 
time D): I, at another Gy: V, at another Jl^: IV, at another gii: 
V, and again /: yi.~(0B0 taUe a, p. 296;)--thna making fivo 
difthient email oeeond otepo, g 
(M.) or there may follow after C: I the smalt tfn n e -fold harmony of 
t the next degree, nnmely dfe. This harmony n}^a is at ono time 
C^: II, nt another Bi^: m, Fij; vi, ot; iv, or aj?; i, (see tabic 
6, p. 297;) thus making iivc other small aecond steps - - fi 
ice.) or maj follow after Ct I a tfmsnMod thveo-fdd harmony, 
nanolj whieh karmony kealhme diArent awaniage, (oae 

* It will be perceived that the term " modulation*' ia here used in the sense of Aarntoatc 
jtrogressutn. Ta. 
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tabie c:) thus gtriiig as sfaia three different species of small 
second siejw 

^ All togollMri thofl («r, amounting to - - * - - 19 

(i.) We find, in like manner, that four diflVrent /our-/o/(f chords may follow 
th»^ three-fold harmony of the first di-grcc of the large key; in C-largc, e. g. 
{aa.) the principal four-fold chord J3^^ in two ditTerent relatioM, (mm IbMa tf» 

p. W,) « 

(MOtlw«Mll&ir4bUelMCdfaito4iieraotrahtm - 4 

(cr.) the fbv ibid ebmd with mmII fifth m two difbmt eoBMetkiMi, (im tabk 

/, p. 301.) - - a 

{dd.) Ihf large foor-fold chord in throe di^ereat relations, (see table p. 
802.) 

imkiivagib n 

total tfans&r U 
(ft.) 8o, in Uk0 bmuumt, an equl noiiibarof diArant unall tAeoMd itapt maylw Ind 

after the three-fold harmony of tlttMOond degree in a large kej. - - 24 

(c.) So likowiae after the three-fold hnrmony of the third degree. - - - S4 

{d.) Do.after the three-fold harmoiiy of the fourth degree. - - - • 24 

(e.) Do.after the three-fuld lutrniony of the degree. • • > - « 14 

(/. ) Do.Bfter tbe tliFM-lbM luiniMmj ofthe dxtt d«giw. . . . . S4 

•(f .) Drafter the tfi i 8»4b1d haimwiy of the stwutt d<nta» - - - • 24 

total thus far---------- - 168 

(2.) We find in the same manner an equal number of different small second steps 
after aadi of the aevaa Jbur^d haniMniiM of the lai^ kej. - - . 

totnl ••.***8S6 
(£. ) So aUo iu a $maU key there may follow 
(1.) after a three-fold harmony, and, first, 
(«.) after that of the ^rsf degree, 

(M) another ikrm-fold harmony, and that loo, in a-small, e. g. either 

(an.) a large three-fold harmony, as above, in five diflferent meanings — 5 
{bb.) or a small thrp*>-foId harmony of the same variety of significations 5 
(cc.) or a diminished three-fold chord, in three difilerent relatioos, - S 

amouliag tiioe 6r to ........is 

(1) ihnr different famr^old elioffda, comtitatinf tofatlier oloveB diftreuft varietieo 

of relatieniliip, (ao obevO)) .........ii 

total ..-......-24 

(ftO So lilt^iM «^ the throe-ftiM harniooy of the oMOiitf deg^ • 24 

(e.) after the /ovrtt . ..........24 

(d.) after the - ..........24 

(e.) after the sixth - -- -- .- -24 

(/.) after the sevenlii - -.---.----24 

total - - X44 

(2) So likewise after parh the of fonr four-fold harmonies of tlie flmall icey, wo 

find 96 small second steps ..-.....-96 

total • S76 
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(IL) lAjnttbdMMmj we 44itftiB aa «9Maainb«rof lcr«ttM«ndit^ - 179 

Grand total, as ribove stnted. ------- 1158 

We will ascome, then, that there are eleven hundred and fiAjr-two different steps of a 
■eeond ; — (and an eqoal ovnibar of tmrftr-Meoad tteps, which those gentlemes Ukewiw b- 
dade ia thoir praldbitioD of ioooiid atoiw*— that maMng ftrictlj 2804 itept of a moobcI;) 
—to say nothing of the rmf varioBt eornhbatum of cireamitaiiooa, (§241 to this plaee), 
by which the merits of every progression of this kind tnay be so materially affected. 

And now I ask, how is it pos!»ihl«', in ii single sentenn', to pronouiio»\ with any propriety, 
apon the merits of an entire class of fundamental progressions so essentially diverse?! 
But aotarithatanding all this, oar writaia fad it,aB wa hava aaao, a vary easy aullar la 
in this voiy way. It ia vary phun, howarat , that aaeh a proooailiBg has haaa 
ly pradactive <^ the miMt serious and palpable errors. 
We will mention a few, by way of example ; :ind as wo hava jaat been apaakiag abova 
of ueond progressions, we will begin with these. 

These progressions, as above observed, are all very summarily forbidden in our most 
aiqproved systems of ma^esl dootriaa. Now, I mmt be permitted to ask, have those gen« 
tfaiaaa, aa diajr Mid, at a sb|^ atioka, alt |MariUa alapa of a aaeoad, axanuaad all tha 
lltt, aad amah aiara the 2804, different pooiibla aeeaad pragraiiioaa of tha faadaaiaBtal 
harmony, and that too nnder all possible circnmstances and combiaatioBi of ciraamstanceo. 
etc. etc. ? i or have they most frivolously issued their interdict without sneh aiainination ? — or 
do they know how to adduce some fundamental principle from which the masical impossi- 
bility of soch pri^gressions woald follow a priori 11 — plain qnestioas, whose aaswer is 
readily givaa 1^ the first look at tha haadiads of aaoood progroarioaa ooearring m every 
piaoa of mosic that comes to hand. 

I most be allowed, farther, to aabijaat aooia of thaia prohibitioaa to tha test of axparioiaBt 
aad of a good rousical ear. 

According to the passage quoted from Ronssesu, as we have seen, progressions of a sec- 
ead era vmm aad all caadeosaad at a dasht Jt— saw also, ootaeidlag with thia view, (ia 
d* lUmhtTt, f 16 aad t7) damaaatntea fiom tha most laamed eoosidaratioai, that a thraa> 
Ibid harmony can by no aMaaa be followed by another three-fold harmony on the next 
dpgree of the ooala: a. g. V, aad least of all when both three-ibid haroMHiiaa ara laige: 
e. g. C — H. 

According to this view, all the progressions occurring in the examples hitherto athihitad 
woald ba fiitdty aad bad. — (And I here pereeiTe with ao little dismay, bat alas, too lata! 
haw ariauaaBy I eflbadod Sfaiaat Aaatoa aad Jioasssaa, whaa I bagaa Aa fint allcfro of 
my Te Dtum laudamu$ with a whole aoriaa of hanaaaie itapa of the daseriplioB I— ti aad 
T^ti—l Fif.264. 

(Fif . tH.) Ta asva. 




I u Vii l^' Ti n I V 



Marpurg ventures, indeed, in his remark (10) on Bameau'i system, to undertake tha 
defeaoa of aadt aeeoad prugressiaaa. Bat aa what doaa ha ftaad Ida daftaea f It ia traa, 
aaya ha, thaliha aaeoad pragraauoa hi 4f. SW, 
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(Fig. 255. i) 




I I 

is Mt wtonl to tke ftiDdamental blue; but art here comet In to the help ef aetttre. The 
would be netonl, if it were as in fig. Uo, k, 

(Fiff. 255. *.) 



I 111 

that is, if aCf chord stood betw t tn the C ami lUe 33 chord: — now! io fig. 266, i, above, the 
G chord ia merely— >— omitted. — Thu* " u second progression in the iUndomenUl buM i« 
an cUeptical progrmtM,** 

Bat what iort ofe jvetifesdoB ia tbii! For, neh an ellipeii or omismn huriag t«k«B 
ploce, the chords € andSetOl ifMoediately follow each other, after ell! — Do not explana- 
tions of thb apecios form a worthy coanter-part to the dliptic resolution nlmnfly pHvcrfod 
to (in tlip r' lnnrk ou § 107, p. 241.) ? In either case, aad m all cases of the kmd, the 
urguiueut is uothing more nor le»8 than reasoning in a circle, to wit: the progres«ion would 
be right, if it wen olhetwini henee, it hi rigitt ll b» fo» oiehee oMlj le eettoefevolt to 
be olberwin.— 

SMrnberger also expresees himself, iagBMial, very much against progression by steoods, 
and really tolerates* none but the following: i — "n^. But in his Science of pure Composi- 
tion {Eiinst de* riinen Satzesf) he allows agnin, in geucral, the second progression (1.) 
from a large three-fold chord to a small one, e. g. C — 0 or €S — a, — (2.) firom a tmaU three- 
fold chord to « th r o e fcM ehovd, e. g. •-"^t^^CO in the tnell kegr, the e i cceai. 
ioB V— VI, end hy wey ofeioeplMn ebo iv— V m the emell koyi (hot not IV— T in the 
leigokey.) 

It tmly gives nif» plcnsaro to observe, that, by these prereptt, JTirnhfrgtr absoivea me 
again from my sins against Rameau and Routtav,; but even after such liberal principles, 
still a multitude of second progrearian remeia ftffbidden aecording to JRrmbmrgWt which 
ai« 9of eo aoeording to Ae car, which deily oeeor, eod which ero ngudod by the heel 
compoeen and hoem ai free from fault. 

Even the covclently oeearriog lacceeeioa J— Cr in C4ai;go, t. g. ctitt fomahie, aader 
prohibition. 

l! t<3 truo, thnt Kirnberger woald be far from mamloining, that it sounds ill to pass di- 
rectly irom tho Iniruiony 9 to that of 6( inapeMofe ia C-large; bat the hennonieencceaiion 
(10 lie teadiee m ceetion 2a ofhietiwArcA GrufMtzt, p. 02,) hi this caio ie not to 
be andenlood aa it elaade— not ea «, but as ^ the middle chord ie 

merely again— omittod (another ellip-^i*')— 

Likewise the wniversnlly received succession — vi, — a remains, according to Kirn- 
berger, forbidden, and thttt loo as a $econd progresfion; but under the same denomination 
of an dliplical barmouic succeciion it is afterwarda again allowed. The ebotd [G B d f)» 
geya Xixidierger ,t ie not, hi snoh caece, to be nnderstood ea bat aa being reaDy the ehoid 
[E G B d n, and eoneeqoeady with the ninth f. On!) the fundamentnl tone E b again 
^HWUtted. (Why does Kirnberger allow the succession 13^ — Jf in the small kr y, why does 
he not then also explain the chord 13' ns [C E G* B d] l^-V, if b« alloWi fi'— J without 
an aliiptia, why not also, in like manner, 61^ — «?) 

• In tdaen arund$. a. Geb. d. Harm. ({ 21 8. Bl £ «ad te der AhaAcrteflonMif .) 
t n Tlicll. 1 Abiehn. 1. Abtheil 8. 14. 
IK. d.r. T.8.e2: 
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H^t ia the Mune maimer^* ezjilains the succeaaion 

(Fig. 256.) 



fig. 266, 



u n itt^pMeoi OM, not ■Hoiifiqg MCQod dMvd to C> BBiUi^ ft wilk 

damental note omitted. 

It is almost lamentable to sec how he writhes and twists to explain whole series of second 
progretsions which his own correct ear forbids him to denominate (aalty, as being something 
ebe than aecond pr<^;reaaiona, and all thia Jnst for the pnrpoaa of mabtaining the honor of 
the praUbitioa of Mooad pngnmSmm, The eUipilit wbieh did him meh oteaUent Mnriee 
m the aft wm a nii o Bud caaee, aet m h&n, no! —tiidy to aatia^ Um. Hence ho deviM agtia 
two other modea of explaaatko. The fn^ m n a m «f the flmdanfl humnj is neh a 
MriMMthotiBfif.U7, <, 

(Fig. 157. i.) 




hi eaya.t are by no m 
ililudiiBtfg.»7.*; 



of ^Qvds If to bo 




<Flg.UV.ik.) 



J 



only, in the aoeond meeanre of the q»per voice in fig. 237, t, the note 3 occurs in the fint 
port tt the meaanre, and thus preroatarely, in.xtcnd of coming in the aecond part of the 
ffieaanre,as in fig. 257, k: it anticipatei the d. The fondamfntnl hnrmony of the first half 
of the e ee oad meaanre in fig. 257, is^ccordingljioot properly 0, but rather Fig. 257, j/— 

(Fig. 2o7. I.) 




#!ft 



•flit. 



QraBdo.a»l. 



i^iyuizco by GoOglc 
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Here «• 1mv0 • w>r4 idHMd of iM IMng. At fMtilwMMicli»^M,Bo«ikiia» 
itUeipaHoH.Svt eren after thie mnr invmiea eC e word, the qveatioa etill ranaiM 
fHioUx ttneaeweied: if the faadaaMslal hanMNiy of the fitet half ef die eeeeod me a aa i e ia 

with what propriety doea the eota 2 etoad ia that phiee a note which erea iiaaiatilatee 

the diatii^'whhig ejgn hetweea # aa< If inthwhat|nprieC]rcoBldthia2,ftfei^tethe 
Iwnnony oecw, w^tepaied, hi the heeey peil of th* maeaaie aad eea ti aae aaraaalred? 

Hub wai one of Kiniberger*i modea of exphimBg aadi eerie* of secoads. The second 
it called retardation. We may also, he saya, aappoee to each a eeriee the fiudauMOtal 
hannoniee which are indicated in fig. 257, m. 

(Fig. IffT. m.) 



I 




and hi ^ way it ia Uridlf te be 



iB%.ti7,fl; 



(flt.lil. «.) 










s3 



only, in fig. 257, m, the two under voices are retarded, and first make their appearance with 
f and a at tlie thhd qvarter tnotead of the aecood. Thoa in fig. 257, m, the tenee e and g. 
atin ceathiaing at the aeeaad qaaitar^ weeld he aMpaBnoaa of f and a, ptepaied en the 
heavy pert of the meaane, diaNaaat en the Kg|l»aad raaeked en the loUowhig heary 



In like manner as onr theorist* are accustomed to prohibit the progression of the funda- 
mental hartnooy by one degree upwards^ they have also laid their interdict upon progrcss- 
hme by the aaaae degree dowiitpards; at, e. g. in the paasage above qooted firoaii JtoMsea** 
er IB grrta ffir, Ite. 

With renewed amaaement I here again obeenre the fhndanwtal aieeearioa it— I eereral 
times successively recurring in fig. SM, p. 4S81 Of a rfoidhr chataeMr taoawHe 
ioBB rV— III— ii—l, IB fig. i66. 




Do - mintts Do • us. Sa 



4 



m 



ba - olh. 



Bs IV in 

V— IV— in— ii^I. in <g. Mf , 



tt I v» 
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otvcx. 



lY— III— It k %. 





D.I rV III II A: 

Aod yet, who has ever heard that panage of the Sanctiu in Moxart'a Re^iem foond in 
S68, p. 486, withMH Msf MnptnMd by lli tnajeaty t Wt» e«n faeor, widKnit ellM»- 
dda,Glttek'i orMtHM to DUftnfo, fig. SM, ^ 40y ? Wbo cm fliil of being Impirad bj (he 
il^kttliil Gloria of Voglor't lb. 1ft if-mbor, 1^ fSO, above ? 

Are we prepared, then, to ezpange the passages from the works of Mozart, Glnck, Vogler 
and other!!, as fanl^? or ntber will we ool expnage tbe prohibition of them from oor books 
of instmction? 

The iHeeewien ii— I, in tfw IhniiinHal (§ M) or fti^eiCid peritioa of the ehords, ie, 
aeeetdlig to Kirabeqpr, piitioftkiljf fliftltjr.* Bit, Hir I em pefeeive, thb i 
ereMsia%.Ml,<.JI^ 

(Fig. 261. t.) 




r r r 




(Tig. 961.*.) 



It 



I 



<Ioo* not, to sny tho least, sound so ill an to merit rejVrtion. Shall we, thon, unconditionally 
prohibit successions of this species? Arc we prepared, e. g. to strike oat the passage in 
Melral*s tie« folit where Carlm's waggish simplicity is expreeeed in a moit perfectly hn- 
b7 mmm of tUe veiy eMeemoo of humedMr— 1%. Mt. 
(Plg-ttiL) 







JVI V I u I 
«K. i. r. 8. Or. Th. I. AbeefaiL 8. 14. 
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OHmm, again, e. g. Vogler • ana hb apotlle J. H. KmcIiI, MMtj ftAid the 

ate aaccession of two three fuld hanaoniMi ilmMiii^ M two praumate degr«M of the scale, 
in cases where both chords ore of the Mune ipaeae>» nunelj either both Uqp or both omoll, 
e. g- ®, ffi— ^, or B— e, t—n. 

It ia true indeed that thia theory does not forbid aach progressions as ii — i in fig. 2a4, p. 
4tt, ole ; b«t Tot o araltitBdo ofotfaen it 4ooo praUUt* o. f . ii— ttt, sit— »• IT— V, T— 
IV, ete. 

Now, m the first place, ai it fOipo oli Ao iMoeasion of two large three-fold choidi* 
enough has been said ftlroody. Bit u Ngpodi nMll three-fold choida, it is feUj 
fltrated bj fig. 263, 



(Fig. 263.) 




V IV III II III IV T I V IV V 

tiiAt inch a ancceaaioa ia at the farthest poaaible remore firom eonnding disagreeably, not- 
withstanding the two small three-fold chords C and If are arranged, both forwards and 
backwards, immediately after one another. — Who can reproach ench a racceeaioB of diords 
«e that in fig. 264, t, with being faulty ? 

(Fig. 264. «.) 

I I J . ^ iJ- - L_ 




AnAf aeeotdiqg to Vegler's rale, woeld not intaidiet leit open ell the peengoe qioted 

from Mozart, Clock, and — what is the finest of all— mpen that even which is quoted from 
Voglcr himself ? It is indeed tme, tliat the wiifiinD eoeeessiott of the two proitiiiiete li^i^ 
monies t and 9, in fig. 264, k and I, 



(Fig. S64. k.) 




m II in n in 



does not please the ear, (comp. § 502;) but still it does not follow, as the above mentioned 
examples show, that every succession of small three-fold chords by proximate degrees is 
ikalty, hi «<hir eoMi : tlM frvH liee ill the rale itMU: 

toBlwweaaer weehefiadthepiegrertenef sfattsfeihi^^ 
e. g. in d'Alembert t and others. 

I here again beg to know, whooe oir ie oAnded bj the p to gr ew i oli of nxths and wader 
thirds in fig. 2M? 

(Fig. 265. i.) (t.) 



•Headbnch znr HarmonieiehN, Kep. t, f 11, 8. M* 
te.i^g.0.f M. 
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And have we not already seen, thai Kirnberger plac s his only justifiration of the second 
progressioiia in fig. 257, p. 486,on the groand that progreMiona of sixtha ore to be uuerted 

bttlVMBtelf f 

Aad ban agtia MuiraiK, alrtidy nfamd to, appeua htfyn as, axplaialag* tha tiith 

progression ^C— « in fig. 265, f, p» 488, as an elliptis or elition of the phmse in fig. 265, k, 
p. 438 1— (In this wmj tbe abora meatioBad paaaago in fig. 267, p. 486, would ba •» tUipii§ 
m» *llip*ii.) 

Bat why, for heaven's sukc, all this far-fetched, aDnatnral, aud senseless explanation of 
bamonie ■aceaM i oBa,iB diemflolm aataial and IkaKleii, nerdy to nniatain tha eradil of 
aa aaaatofal aad anaaaoao rala wUeh dwaa p rograw fa m oeatndiet?! 

Others, again, for the most part, limit only the progression of certain harmonies, e. g. 
the iliuiinished three-fold chord. Thus Kirnberger snys.t " the diminished three-fold chord 
has no other progreiision than that of four degrees above itarlf" (meaning a fourth upwards.) 
Bot from his own examplea,the last but one quoted, it is clear, that he coald not condemn 
fach a paMsga ai that ia flg. tM. 

(Fig. AGS.) 




Fhally, iMUiitaalfaf«ttqaolad^l--# aoaaanmplac^ahanDoiuciaecaote F|g. S67. 

fig. 267.) uE«nm«BB. 
3 6 



i 



TUi rala again la almoaily &lsa, aad Kirnberger will bora abo And hi 
■oaap hk ngftcity, to invent an eipUnatioB of the above mentioned examples by an ellipaii, 
by anticipation, retardation, or some other ingenious fiction, and to show, that the abOTO 
•accessions °ii — i are not ''xi — i, but really ''ir — V. 

Or, are the nameroos examples of harmonic prog r eM i on wldeb bam baoa faftnad til aad 
wbiab niB diractly ooantar to tba prohiMtiono laid down by maiSeal teaebara, wbQa at tba 
aame time they do not aoand ill, only exceptions to tba rale, and, as the hackneyed phrase 
is, " only allowable to good composers ?'* — But, to say nothing of the fact that the exceptions 
would in this case be more numerous than the instances in which the ruli; would apply, — 
I should at least suppose, that if the role were really correct, its violations must necessarily 
ba bod, without any subjectivo reforoaeo to the pen from wUeb tbey flowed: and, tfot 
if tba ^loktian or aacsption ware good and diaa obJactiTaly aUowabla, it mast ba aqpi^yi* 
to all paraoaa alike. Bat a rale to wbiob any one may make aa aBcepdott, i. a. wbkft any 
one may transgress, is no rule at all. 

Or, again, are such exceptions allowable "only in the free style, but forbidden in the 
strict?" 1 have already expressed my views upon this subject in general, in the remark 
att|96. Batlatme askstiUfiuther, lo&y they arealloarodbi thoftfOMTSlybandnalbl 
the latter? la it Ibr any reason in tba natare of tba caae, or aMialy becaasa tbaoilsl IT or 
Z has said so ? 

Bat enough and more than enoagb, to deoMMtrate the grou fauMevasy of tbii part aba 
of oar pre?ioaa tlieoriee ! 

*a:am.O. 

tKd.a.&Th.Lai8. 

56 
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I winh it U> be obierved, however, that in thai rxposiag the dercrta of oxutiog niiuical 
dMtriiiMy it hu sot bwo lo much my object, to reproach theorists for aot hAvio^ l.iid doan 
mora spproprkte geaenl ralot, or for not hning nora pevfeeUj Innted tlw doctrine in 
qnoition in other respects, I mm by ao meant ignonnt of the &ct thst it would be ilto- 

gcthcr too tedious a business, sot only to ^eorists themselves, bat oliO to their renders, to 
go uv«?r, step by step, no immenRf a fi»"l<l as that of all the difftrent pos-tihlc harnionic stfps, 
{ fur it does not admit of being suiumanly despatched by a few gcQeral uud swuvping prc- 
ctyu and prohiUtieM,) oiid to enter into e radical invcstigatjon of the ueriu of every 
riindanental eeece n ion wider all pooHUe vafietieo ef cirenmalatieee. Thk eonid not rcn> 
aQn;i])l\ 1 • r qatrad of theni. It were bat reasonable, however, to expect, that, in an a/Eiir 
so obviounl) iiiiprnrticablc, they should not havo falselj concealed the fact and have given 
themselves llit? appiMr.uicc of being able to dispose of no vnst n firld with a few .tnjK'rfirial 
and doigniutically exhibit! d general rules. It was their duty, lu disclose the existing vast- 
neaa tnd variety of the ground to be eorveycd and to let their readers have a view of it, 
imleed of deceivinf tbma by pnaltng rale* and probibHiono, which eveiy one who ha» 
can6dence in hie own or In othen* eon, Undo eaperflnone and nnimo in piacttee, and hence 
learns, very properly to deepiie, mlote and eet etide« 

Hence it is no wonder, that, in the eyes of composers, the names theorUt snd pedant^ 
theory and $eholasiiciim (schooi-dutit ?) have becoinc nynenynions terms. Indeed, so long 
as the case is strangely thus with the theory of on art which holds so very advanced a po- 
aitien praetieally, it may with propriety be aaid, that Iheorbta raelly poeaoM inoompanbly 
leoi of 4ieeiy, than pmctitiMora themaelvee. For, the former toech false rales, while the 
latter act according to tliose wliich are true. The rules which the former lay down infinitely 
mow oftpn prove orroneotis than rorr^ft, while the latter produce elevated works of ort, 
from which we might and should lung smce have deduced better rales. For, if it is trae, 
that, in art, practice most precede theory, and that the latter is at first drawn from the ibr- 
mor, then moat theoiy bo willing really to Ibllow, and, free ftom implicit lliith, mnet be 
ready to give up without farther hesitadon any rale^ which prove themselves untrae fak 

pmettre. TncJepi], if we had nothing to 5nbst!tut»> in the pliicc of thrne r.i!«»- rules anJ were 
to he Itift with no rnles at all, rven then it would bi> our first duty to throw nway the old 
0QC3, after their Itaviug once been found to be fuke, and no longer to repose confidence in 
prescriptiooe of whoio bleitf we have tibo proof before no. For the men teoognition of the 
&et that a man doee not know a tUng, la ftr better than an erroneone b^of in a fiilao aei- 
ence, the latter being at all times the most stubborn hindrance to the investigation of trath. 

But so long as rales are suffered to rftiin thoir hold of our confidence, which condemn 
thousands and tens of thousands uf passages which daily occur in every piece of music and 
sound perfectly weU, rales which even their authors themselves contradict on the very 
aame page on which they gave tham> widio wit the a^gbtc•t ean^ is given againat amny 
tbinga which are really of bad mntioal effect,*— eo long aa confidence in $mch mtee la enters 
tained and incnleated, it is traly more than a herculean labor to study the art; and in thit 
sense, there k bnt too much truth in the lament with which the hrfive Fnx, in his Gratlu 
ad Parnauum, bids the disciple of art a friendly welcome : "An nescis, Alutieae ttudium 
immemum eue mare, neque JVettorU annU terminandumJ Verl rem difficxltm^ WMuque (.' ) 
AatU graHiu mdfjrfrc imUndU!"i *' Do yon not fenotv, thai tte afncfy €f amtie U an 
iaiaienaf oe«a««-Hi Ouiff v^ich cannof It connMnoMlad in fito age ^ a ^fMort Tmi are 
about to engage in a thing that Utndjf d^cult, yet to assume a load wort heaty than 
moitnt Aetna!'''' Truly, ri jrarded in this point of view, it is' not strange — nor indeed nn- 
reasonable, that one often prefers to engage in the study of composition from mere current 
custom, rather than from the principles and rules kid down in books; for, it is not to be 

*Comp. e. g. the last patt of the remark on § M. 
tL. II. p. 4S. 
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daoM, tfttt In is not onljr lad 6r man MaBfi tat alw reiy madi oMra e«itab1 j and «fiily • 

fVom the foregoing cootiderations as to the manner in which the docliiM of hannoaio 

stji rcsjijons bf«n hith»'rto tr^nted in our books of instfif^tion , from nn examination of 

sonic of the precepts and prohibitions laid down by our wnlcrs, (and it would be easy to 
iacrease the proofs of their incorrectoeat by inouiuerable others, aud in fact we bare our- 
•dvM ttall nauk mm to say herwflMr, is eooiieeliiHi wHh the doelrine of di g reei iT e 
huHwue iQCCMMPM, «iNNi ioiiM iimiler prahifaitioM of eerteb di nr e ww e nodohliou,) it 
ftlhnra, dttt fhm Ibw tidee which the butruction books give as relative to tAm different har. 
inonir sTir<*f«slon<», oven !».'nrre|y touch thr thousandth part of the immeasnrahle field, nnd 
tJiat they ore not true even m relation to half of this email part, but, in refereuce to far the 
greatest proportioD, are directly and positively false. All the rest of the field, upon which 
the pracliad coi poewr i» dailjr and hovilj m richly and nocoMfoily raiping, has as yet 
never baea tied by a ma^ tfaaeriil. so. doI eren eaw ey ed, ead indeed, one M|ht lay, aal 
yet even discovered to have a being, and much leia is it caltivated. 

W'e have oomeltes turTpyed it above, in § 227, nnd now enter upon it with a view, so 
fir as Its immoasarable extent permits, to examine it. May the absolute want of SMistance 
from any preriooa labors, excoee tlie un p eifc e t i on of my own attempts. 



DIVISION II. 



HAEBfONIC SUCCESSIONS m TH£ SAME SCALE. 

^243. 

Having thua far conaidered the nature and merits of the different harmonic 
alepa in ^eDeral, we will now paaa to a review of the variona apeciea of theae 
aCepe, taken separately, and will advert to whatever ia worthy of lenark in. 
each. 

We wiH first take a view of the fiindamenlal or harmonic stepa firand in 
one aa4 the same aeale, or, in other words, those harmonic atepa in the case 
of which one harmony follows another belonging to the same key. 

It may be said in general of all these fundamental successions, that, in like 
manner as the most essential hatmoniea of a key usually occur more fre- 
quently than the secondary harmonic;*, so, for this reUMQ, those hatmonic 
successions in which the one or the other harmony is a sccondaiy harmony, 
not only more seldom ncrtirs than others, but are ordinarily alao aomewhat 
less satisfactory in themscive? 

Tln?« fnrt is especially palpnble, as wc shall sen ni tin review which we 
are about to take, in the case of those harmonic steps in which the harmony 
III or* urs; (See § 147, No. .3.) All those steps also in wliu h the three-fold 
harnnuiy of the seventh degree occurs, are for the most part somewhat equiv- 
ocal, M7, No. 7.) 

After these few prclinnnai v remarks, we will take a general survey of all 
couceivable harmonic successions, according to the following divisions. 
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(.^. ) Ono three-fold chard lolbirs ano^er ikne^U eft«r«l helongiiig to the 

B&me key; or 

{B.) A fourfold chord follows a three-fold chord belonging to the same 
key; or 

( C.) A threefold chord follows a fowT'fold chord of the aaino key; or 
(D.) One /aur/oM ehord fiillowt aiiothery^^U chord in the same key. 



(df.) OF THE SUCCESSION OF ON£ TH&EE-FOLD CHOIiJJ AFIXR Ji.\0XU£& IX 

TBS SAME SIT. 



We will first consider those iiarnionic successions in which we pass from 
one three-fold barmony to another three-fold harmony belonging to the same 
key. 

Where one three-fold chord is followed by another three-fold chord be- 
longing to the same key, the latter is either that of the next higher degree, 
thus making the progression of the fundamental hanuony that of a second, — 
or it is that of the second higher degree, thus making the progression of the 
fundamental harmony that of a thirds— ^ it is that of the third higher degree, 
Sms. 

A synoptical view of all these poesiUe cases is exhibited in the ibllow- 
ing table. (It is not intended to be thoroughly stndied or to be otherwise 
committed to memoty, but only to exhibit a view of the multiplicity of dif- 
ferent cases belonging to this dass.) 

(1.) Sucmiom by Ascomb. 
The possible cases in which a three-ibid chord may be Mowed by another 

three-foU chord in the same key, one second higher, axe as follows: 

In a large key: 

I— II, It— III, III— IV, iV— V, V— VI, vi-^vii, •▼II— I; 

In a small key: 

I— •ll, , , IV— V, V— VI, VI— «vii, «vii— I 

(3.) SuccetHotui by third$. 
The posnihle cases ar e ■■ * 
In a large key: 
I^III, II— IV, III— V, IV— VI, V— oyji, VI— X» '*vii— ii; 

In a small key: 

■ M I •!! — IV, , IV — VI, V — ovii, VI — ^i, <»vii — u, 

(3.) Successions by fourths. 
In a large key: 
I— IV, II — ^V, III — ^vi, IV — ^«vii, V — I, VI — II, °vii— ui; 

In a small key: 
I— IV, 'ii— V, , IV— "vii, V— I, VI— , 
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(4.) Sitcaammu hi/ Jflh». 
In a larg« kej: 
I— V, II— Ill— *Tii, IV—I, V— II, yi-4U, •vti— IV; 

In m. amall kej; 

l-T VI, , IV— I, V— <»ii,— , «vii-^ 

(6.) Successions by 9i»Uu, 

In a large key: 

I— n, II— •fh, III— I, IV— II, V— m, vi— IV, "vn— V; 

In a small kojr: 

I— VI, 11— •ni, , IV— I!, , VI^v, •vii— V. 

(6,y.Sticcesawns by sevenths. 

In a large key : 

I— •VII, II— I, lU— If, IV— III, V— IV, TI— V, 

In a small key : 

,_«»v„, , , V— IV, VI— V, »VTi— Vi. 

We will at least give examples of all these harmonic successions, and 
«poo some of thnii will alio ado a few remarks 



(I.) 0/ second steps, where a three-fold dmdi$ fdUjuoed bff 
Ike ^irte^foid thord of Hbe next degrte in the same hey. 



§245. 

(a.) We have already, in figs. 264, 257, 261, 262, and 366, pp. 433-439, 

had examples of fbo succession I to ti, or r to i. e. whei^ fbo lnr{»<™ throo-fo!H 
chord of the first ctegree in a large key in followrd by tlie srnull three-fold 
chord of the second degrtjc, — or where the snmll three-f >lfl chord of tlic first 
degree in a small key is followod by the diminished three-fold cliord of the 
second degr(*e. They occur with special frequency in such phrases as thoee 
in £g. ^8, a to h, as well as in others. 

(Fig. 968. a.) (6.) (e.) d.) 

I if I T» I II I V' I ri V I II V I 

(«.) (/) (sr) (*) 



I ''if I ^ I Off I V I 1 T 1 •!! V I 

It is worthy of remark, that this harmenie flaeoeamm always sounds rather 
repulsively, if the fundamental tone in the second harmony lies in the BfhM, 
and the fifth in the u^r veicc, as in f!g. 269. (Comp. ^ £38.) 

(Fig. 369.) 
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BAiMomc rtooMtsioif ix tbb iaiu scaue. 



(6) Examples of the succession ii — iii, i.e. when the small three-fold 
harmony of the second degree in a large key is followed hy that of the third, 
are found io fig. 210, i. k. 

(Fig.mi.) (t.) 



D:'l ft 111 IV til II I I 



II 111 



SQceeetioiisof this kmd in tha Mnall key, are, fi>r reaMna almdjr known 
150,) ineoneaivable. If, however, wa would tmitala theaa intha mall 

kaj, wa miiflt bonraw, to fill up the ahams, cherdi from the naarait related 

iaiga kajr, aa a. g. ia fig. S70, L 

(Fig. m. I) 

dn **iiF:i II I d°ii i . V i 

But we shall find, in the doetrine of transition-chorda and apparent -chords, 
that such passages as the one in fig. 270, i and above, often admit of being 

explained also as transitions. 

(c.) The succession iii — IV seldom occurs, and always has something odd 
and singular in its sound, as do all those successions in which the harmony 
III is concerned. (Comp. § 243,} fig. 270, i above, and 270| », k. 

(Fig. 270^ i.) 

i 




I III IV V IV in IV V I 

In the small key, again, such a fundamental succession as this, is not pos- 
sible. (Comp. 270, /, above.) » 

{d.) The succession IV — V, or iv — V', occurs very fre<juently in almost 
avery jnece of music. Fig. 271. 

(Fig.STl 



IV V IV V t» V 



(e.) Elxamples of the succeiHon V — vi, or, V — VI, are found in fig. 273: 
(Fig.S75.<.) I (*.) 



I V VI I V VI XII 
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t Y VI . T VI 



I ^ ^ 



VI 

(/.) The meceMioQ vi— will ecareely oeeiir eieefit in eeqoencee, e. g, 
fig. SIS. 

(Fig. 273.) 




IlJii r r f = 




The fluccenion VI — 'Hii ie to be introdaced in n nnan key still mote ael- 
dom, and, indeed, so 6r aa I have inyeiligated, nerer with good efbet. 

(g,) Tlie racceMbns — and i will hardlj oeeinr, nnee the ear 
win perceiye the harmony in by ftr the most eases as V* (with the omis- 
rion of the fondamental tone,) and henee will ftr more readily take the har- 
mony to be V^— I, than to be *vit— I. (§345.) 



(%) Of progressions by ihkds^ where a ^reefold dutrd is /ol» 
lowed bff thai of Ihe second following degree in 

344, No. S.) 



^ 246. 

(e.) The fluccegsion I — iii, i. e. when the three-fold chord of the first de- 
gree is followed by that of the third, as e. g. in fig. 274, but rarely 
occurs. 

(Fig. 174.1.) (*.) (I.) 




G:l III n IV V 1 
Cmberger * would like to forbid it altogether. It truly sounds rather strange 
and unusual, (Comp. § 243,) but it may, for that very reason, if employed 
in the right place, be of very striking eflfoct. Very much depends, as we 
see firom the eiamples referred to upon the different positions in which the 

•K. d. r. 8. II. Th. S. 18. 



i^iyuizco by GoOglc 
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one or the other chord appears, and upon the connection in which they both 
occur. (Comp. also what was aaid in relalMm to the 20th and, Slat meaaurea 

of fig. 234, p. 385.) 

The small key affords no harmonic succession, corresponding to the I — iii, 
just mentioned; because, in a small key, no harmony belongs to the third 
degree of the scale. And if, for the sake of carrying through a sequence in 
the small key, or of copying a passage in the small key, as e. g. that in 
lig, 274, n, p. 445, we interpolate, say, the large three-fold chord ]Sb>i° 
place of the three-fold chord which is wanting on the third degree of the 
small scale of g, as in fig. 274, o, 

(Fif. f74. •.) 




sight 



this is, as we know, {% 337,) a transient digressire modulation. Hie leason 
why the ear pays so little attention to this is the fiMt that the ear as it were 
ioatinctiTely infers upon what ground the ehord |||> is inserted as a sort of 
patch, and therelbre, without bestowing much tttention upon it, st once un- 
hesttatiiiglj again takes the fidlowing as the harmooj of the second 
degree of g'Miall, and not asll|i: nor as Jl|^: with the omission of the 
fundamental note. (Comp. § 31 1 at the end.) 

(6.) The succemions ii— IV, *ii^-iT,bat nirslj ocouis: 2f . S75 ; also fig. 
374, », p. 446. 

(FSg. S76.) 




^^^^ 



C:l h rv I I e;i®iT iv i i 

(c.) What was said in § 346, c, p. 444, applies also here to the 
Hi— V. Fig.S744w 

(Fig. n*i) 




T ui V ' 

(d.) The succession IV— >▼!, or tv — ^VI, always sounds rathw odd and 
strange, in whatever fyrm or position it msj he introduced, and it rnf larelj 
occurs. Fig. 376. 

(Fig. 276.) 



IV Ti If ▼! 

{€.) The succession V— is so equivocal and indefinite as only to ap- 
pear to he some one in which the haraiaiij occun. V%. ST7: 



i^iyui^ca L/y GoOglc 
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(Fig. 277.) 

For, tbo OAT, irhich thnju explaino to ilielf evoiy hiniiioiiie ■aceetnon in 
the Mmpleflt maniier, wiU natoralljr, sAmt it has «ice heard the laige three- 
fold chord aa a domioaot bafmony, incline to take the ibUowing diord [b 
dt\n»ih9 principal feur-fold chord V, nither than as the dinunished three- 
fold chord of the scYenth degree; and that too ibr several reasons. Fkrti, 
the principal fonr-fbld chord is in itself, as an essential hannonjr of the key, 
more natural and fiuniliar to the ear than the secoodary harmony of the se?- 
enth degree; ttcandly^ the antecedent three-fold chord ® is mofe nearly 
allied to the principal fi>ur»fi»ld chord also lor the reason that both are situated 
on one and the same degree, the fundamental tone of the former being also 
the fundamental tone of the latter, the third of the one being also the third 
of the other, &c. On this account, moreover, these two harmonies are to 
some extent regarded as only one and the same, (^142). In view of all this, 
it \^ very plain, that a harmonic succession will never very readily strike the 
ear aa really being V— °vii. 
(/.) Examples of the succession vi — I, or VI— -i, may be seen in fig. 378: 




(g,) What wns said hi § t46, g*. appliea alio to the fendaniirtalsQccessions 
'•▼11 — ^11 and ▼!! — ^•ii. 



(3.) Of progressiom by fourths^ in wkM a tkne-fold chord 
is followed by amtker threefold cfutrdf in the same key, three 
degrees higher, 

(§244, No. s.) 
§247. 

' (n.) The succession I— IV, or i— consisting of two of the most essen- 
tial hnnnonies of the key, occurs, for that reason, with the utmost fireqaenqr, 
e. §, fig. i; 




espeefaDy in a nmihur way as the successions t— it or i— ^it, in such phrases 
as those in fif. S68, p, r, t. 
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{Fig.m.p.) iq.) (r.) {$.) ^ 

(h.) Thb MoeeMMi Y, or n fwj cowbm: Fig. 919, i wid 

ftiM % M, i, < ^, A, fw 44S. 




Kirnberger even teaches, that can be followed by ao harmonj but V or 

V.' (see the remark on § 242.) 

(c.) What was said in § 245, c. applies also to the succession ui — vi. 

Comp. fig. 279, t, above, and fig. 279, k, /, below. 

(Fig.m*.) (1.) {m.) ^ ^ ^ {*.) 

n. l III VI I V 111 VI iT V r B^:\^ Ti n I Vg:V\l'>\\ V 

(d.) The succession IV — °vii, or iv — **vn, is equivocal again, as are all 
those in which °vn occurs. An example is afforded by fig. 279, t, above. 

(e.) The succession V — I, or V — ^i, occurs in ahnost every measure, and 
so very frequentlj that it would be superfluous to adduce any particular ex- 
amples. 

(/.) Examples of the succeesioa vt — or VI — °u,are found in fig. 279, 
/, m, n, above. 

(g.) Section 245, {g,) applies also to °vii — ^iii. 

(4.) Of progresnons by fifths and mnder-ftnurihsy m lofcidk a 
three-fold chord w follmed by another , four degrees higher, 

244, No. 4.) 
§248. 

(a.) The succesMon I— -V, or i — V, is as extremely firequent and common, 
as Y— I, or Y— i, of which indeed it is, in n Buumer, but die iimnioii or 
coDfone. It appeare particularly often hi nieh phrtaes as Utooe im. fig. 
ttS, a, ht e, /, p. 449; in fig. 268, p and r, above ; and in W9, «, k, /, 
m, below: and n, o, p. 449. 
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ISMA&K. 



ftbwtrHtf aCnrak,tliit.iBinni7eaM>iMe«MiaM oT ohoidt wUeh 
thitligiitbynMicdteMkan. Thk fa wpwitlly tto to ia cmm of the 





UMlgeaera]l7mMokMMMria%.il8,<— 0,^4afc44•. TlM7aMUirt8b,Miiiely.tliM, 
b fBch ph nn M, t he fimdamaiild hannoay of tha ftvdi-oiilh ohoid io tho domiiiaat honDoagr 
T, aad that tho Anrtfi tad lixth of the base tone are only so called aeddental diMoaan- 
ee«, namely raspenaiona of the third and fiAh; though not subject to the lawa of preparaliAB 
and progreaainn aaually incident to diaaonancea. (See remark at the end of § 103, p. 232.) 

For what reaaon it aboold bo deairaUe to aaanme thia, I am at a loaa to conceive. In my 
ofiuoo, it wooU bo inot« Mlonl tad nwio ifaipio to oliw a olmti 
[Geo], toboa C-chooa, thoa, la jufHa of ili oto—li, wwtfihili^, oo it doeo, ealy tho 
very tonea which conatitnte the harmony C, to oaU it 6( or €P, and to atamp two of theoe 
tones, nndcr the most learned technical terma, as— diaaonances, which, moreover, would 
eyea ia this case be entirely anoraaloas, and, on account of their irregular attitude, would 
dMOMelves again require an explanation. For, if the foarth and aizth in the ezampleo pro- 
•Mtod bjr Hg. 168, pp. 44t, 447, 448 aad 449, won ooof— ioao, how ooald tiMj tiMo, 
h apite of tho OMOt OMoatid attribatoo n tho aataro of oaipoaoioao, ot oao tuao bwto hf 
diatooie do y ooo, aad at aaother by akipa, at one timo ap w a id i , and at anotfior doomwardo t 
Where, moreover, can reaaona be found to juatify this new irregularity ? Here again reconroo 
moat necessarily be had to elliptic and catachretic resolutions, licenses and other phraaeo 
af this sort, to relieve the difficulty and to give a plausible appearance to Ao olioird idoo! 

Batwhj.Ar hooToa'o nko,a]I Udo traahloiono aadaaaatataliaotiaoof paoiiiooiplaaa- 
tioos?! Oajjr lot tho horniiwdr iif cwwa [O o ol,-[G b dl bo oad to ooaridotod nbo^ 
I— T ia C-aHi|or, aadlhoa aotfai^ Uadon kinailj bobg Oft aad boiag to oollod ! 

(ft.) The succession ii — n but TwAf ocevfi; the ancceaaioD VI itiU 
more rarely; — both, howeTcr, aro most apt to occur in ■e^encoc. Sea, 
e. g. fig. S80, S81.— Cdnp. ^ p. 416. 
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SAMfOKIC ntOOMtttOII 111 T8B IAMB tCALB. 

(F>« MO.*.) 



-# — #- 



rrfrrrrifT^ 



VI III II TI "Til 

(Fig. 180. ik.) 

en $n VJW I ettt t V i 



V II TI IV 

(Fig. 281. 1) 



Fig. 281.1) («.) 




(c.) WlMt WM laid in § 845, c, p. 444, applies liktwiM to the inccaiMon 
Coop* flf • S81^. 

I sit^vii I y II vitii^TiiIVI 

(4.) The nieeeiiioii IV— >I, it— i, coiwiithig, it doei, of two ef the 
noflt oMential hannoniei of the key, ooeun with eitreme fieqnency. Ei- 
amples maj be ibiiiid in lig. 9BSt: 
icr8Mri|.« i.«epif>4«7.^ (Fig.m*.) 







_ (0.) 

-JL-H ri^j^ 


• o- ■< 
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It win be ncoDected, Bnong other things, that vmay pieoet of mneic doee 

with such successions of chords as those in fig. I — p. 450, particu- 
larij church pieces. There is something in an ending of this kind, pcculiarij 
grave, solemn and imposing. The learned call such an ending a Chreek c0» 
imtce and also a plagul cadtmu. We shall recur to this subject again, fiuther 
on, 306.) 

But the succession IV — I, or iv — ^i, frequently occurs, also under another 
form and in another connection, namely so that the harmony T or i appears 
in the second invcrsionj^in the sixth-fourth position, whereupon the dominant 
harmony usually follows, and in this way arise the well known phrases found 
in fig, 268, p, r, s, p, 447. 

(e ) Examples of the succession V — ^ii, or V — ^ii, are found in fig. 381, «, 
k, p. 450, and fig. 283: 



(Fig. 288.) 




(/.) Hm mceesiioii Ti*i-nf hardly ocniri estc^it in fthmunfe mles, fig. 

copy a ifaiiMr ■ueoeenoii of cboidft Itt a whuB 
fcej, it moit be done again by tnadent dtgreanre nodoklioiia, as, e. g. in 
fig. StO, h, p. 449. 

(g.) What waa said in § 945, g, p. 445, applies also to the •Qceassfona 
•vii— rV and it. 



(5.) Of progressions by sixths and mder-tkirds^ where a three- 
fold chord i$ foihwed ky imoAer ikn^JM 
gtoo obooe* 

(§S44, Ke.5.) 

§ 249. 

(a.) Examples of the sucoession X — ^vi, or i — ^VI, are found in fig. 284, i, 
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, :i^r^VIii«9ii^a<V 

(6.) tlie miccMnoa it— *Tn, or ^t— *Tn, k tlwsjw lOBMwhat !iyL»fVi<^ 
and e^Yoeal, for the Mune reuona as were givan abora in § 846, (e),p. 
446^ in the oaae of the Buccesston V — ^^vii: that b to aay, the ear easily 
aiatakea such » aaeeaasion of chords for ti— V or ''it — V^. This is less the 
case, however, when such a harmonic step occurs in a harmonic scries, us 
e. g. in fig. 384, / and m, tijbefe ; for, in this case, the car, having already 
become accustomed, in the course of the first four chords, to find the funda- 
mental tone of the following chord every time a third lower, will also in the 
example fig. 28 \, m, take the note Gr* in the fifth chord as the fundamental 
tone and hence will perceive the chord as and will not suspect the note 
E to be the fundamental tone nor the chord to be 32^ in the first inversion, 
with the omission of the fundamental tone. And as little likely would it be 
to take the chord ''t for (ffi^ in fig. 284, /, &c. 

(c.) What was said in § 245, c, applies also to ui — I. 

(d.) Examples of the succession IV — ii, or iv — °u, are found in fig. 284 
I, m, p. 451, and in fig. 885. 



(Plg.»5.) 




C. l IV II I V a. I IV °it I V 

(c.) The succession V — in can occur only in a large key, and not even 

then very commonly. Comp. fig. 286, i. 

{Fig. f86. ».) 



m 



w 

ftt tt 



▼ 1 



This succession of chords can be copied in the small key only by the in- 
terpolation of chords foreign to the scale of that key, as e. g. in tig. 286, Ar, 

I. (Comp. § 237.) . 

(Fif.S86.ft.) (/.) 




C.*l 



f.'i VI 
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(/.) Examples of the sttcceatioii vx — IV, or VI — iv, are to be ibnod in 
fig. 284, /, m, p. 452. 
(^.) Wliat waa said in § 245,^, p. 445,applies also to the succession "vii— m. 



(6.) Of prcgmsians by sevenths and under-seeondSf toAm a 
UutefM chord is foUmed by amther ihree-fotd thmrd on ike 
next lower degree* 

(§ S44, No. 6.) 

§260. 

(a.) The succession I — "vii, or i — ''vii, properly occurs but seldom; or 
rather, whenever it occurs, our ear easily understands it as something else 
than I — *vii, or i — °vii. That is to say, it easily mistakes the chord "vn for 
V^ with the omission of the fundamental tone, and accordingly understands 
■uch a succession of chords as being I — ^V', or i — ^V^ ; not only because this 
latter anc e aii i i on of bsnaoiina, is fiv mnoftniHar to it, tbaa ia tbe succea- 
aioo I — ^YUt or i — *trn, bat becaoaa tho hannonx V^, aa beiqf om of the 
moat easential of the key, is also nuwe ftmiliar to it, tlian the aeeondary har- 
inooj *Tn. It ia perhaps only in sequeneea that the ear can be brought to 

apprehend anch a haimonic sueeession as [e g c] — [d f b], or [e^ g c] — [d 
f b] aa I— •vTi or i— e. g. fig. 287, 

(Fig. 587.) 




because, being here once aocvstomed to hear a aeries of three-ibld ehords in 
the first inversion and that too in a gradual descending progression by dia- 
tonic degrees, it will be already predisposed to understand the chord [d f b], 
occurring in auch a series, aa the three-fold chord in the first iuTersion. 

(S.) The aueoeasion ik— I, n— i, which, in an inverted peaitioo of both 
chords, somnds perfiMstly well, as e. g. in fig. S88, «, 

?»8.<.) (*.) 





i 



sounds for the most part rather strangely, when both chords appear in their 
iondamental position, as in figs. 261 and 262, p. 437. 

One case of this succession, particularlpr worthy of remark, is that in which 
the harmony I or i occurs in the Ibarth-sazth pootioa, whieh position of the 
tonic ehord, as we hnow,(§ 248, o, p. 448.) usually brings after it the dominant 
hamony; or, in olher words, in which I or i in the second inversion ia uaa« 
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ally followed hj V «r V^, gmog birth to lh» wttk kaowa pluMe fig. 268, a» 

p. 443, &c. 

(e.) Seelioii 245, c, p. 444, appUat alao to tiM mcmwmi hi— o. Hig. 

(Ilg,l89.) 



» lY m u ^ 





III II I V 

7 ^ 



lY III II 



(4.) As it rospecU tbe auQCMflioa IV — ^ui, lee fig. S8Q^ tt 
{Fm.mi.) • (».) 

f 5, _i ^ ^ -cJ 





J.I IV III II V I e.i IV O.I «.-^ii m I 

In the small key, for well known reasons, there is no harmonic succession 
which corresponds to the above; and, therefore, if we would imitate u 
passage of this species in the small key, we must have recourse again to 
tituisient digreasive modulations, as, e. g. in fig. 290, ik, p. 4d3. (Comp. 
^ 237.) 

(e.) The succession V — IV, or V — iv, ia, in some respects, the reverse 
of the aforementioned successions IV — V, or iv — V. The former, however, 
does not occur quite so frequently as the latter. Fig. ^91. 

(Fig. »!.) 




(/.) ExamplM of IIkd 

S92, i, k. 



r IT 

Tt^Y, or Vl^^y, aw to fiHud ia ig. 




I V ▼! V I "vii yi V 
{g.) Section 246, g, p. 445, applies 
•▼II— Yl. 



I V VI V I V VI V 
totiie luccessions **vii — vi and 



{B.) Of thosf. harmonic steps in whici! a thrbe-folo cvom It VOL* 

LOWID MT A. FOUBrfOLD CHORD BILONOllCO TO TiU SAMX KBT. 

The poMihb uatB of tUi dan an m ftHowi: 



Diyiii/eo by LiOO'^^lt; 



FROM ▲ TttlS-rOLO CHORS TO ▲ FOUR-FOU) C^BD. 
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(1.) Situadom p rfa w . 

I— U ii«-<r, .m— m' IV— IV», V— V», •vii— •vu»; 

Itt a Bimll key: 
, "n— •ii*, , iy% V^V, VIr-VI*, r. 

(i.) Aieccf now 6y accMilt. 

In a large key: 

In • 09*11 key: 

I— , IT— V, V— VI?. ^. 

(S.) SuccetnoiM fry fAirdf. 
lo a large key: 
lli^V^ m-rV, IV— vV, V—-vii\ Vh-h^, •fU-rHl'; 

lo a small key: 

(4.) Succestncns by fomrtkM. 

Ida large key: 

I— IV», II— V, III— VI^ IV— «vir, V— I», Ti— ii\ vii— W; 

In a small key: 

I— IV', 'ii- V^, , , - — , V I . 

Successions by J^tki, 
In a large key: 

I— V, u— VI', III— Vii', IV— 1», V— if, VI— iii',«vii— IV»; 

In a eimall key: 

i_V, ^11— VI», , , V,— «if , , ovu— IV'. 

(6.) SmeeeMiona by sixths. 
In « Imge key: 
u^W, in--^If LV— b\ y;— VI— IV», V*; 
Iii4ijaiiU.kny: 

1,^^, •p^, w^V, VlrriT', 5^. 

(7.) ^ifwnttt. 
tln.^:]afge:k«7: 

I^«^.f K— I», ju-rD*, IV— in% V^IV», n— V», vn— n'; 

Ilin.«iH|U k!^y: 

^ , . , ^— . , V-iv», VI^V,» ^VI». 

Of all thflfa fimdaiiMiilal «te|p, iV0.w|Il ronly remaik, in general, that a 
prepai«tieo-«r the feventh can be |iad eiilj ui.tlie cm« thgte ^rfakh Ibrm 
pragreeeione of eecoode, J^ftfae^or.eotliB, (§ 1(M, p. 398,) eince it it onlj in 
tlieee that the tone which constitutctB.lbe ^eeventh of the second hwrmonj, ie 
con(ainf>d al^o in the foregoing harmonj. For this reason, the progression 
of a third^iMj li — IV', e. g. that is, a progrcsiion in which the thrcc-foW 
diord of the second degrea in a large key, is followed by the large four-fold 
chord of the fourth degree, cannot well be employed; or, in other words, 
the large four-fold chord of (he fourth degree cannot be used after the three* 
Ibid chord of the second degree, &.c. 
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HARMONIC PROGRESSION* IN THE SAMS SCALE. 



Here our inveitigetbii of (he merits of all tiieie harraooie inccefleioiis 
mdm^uRlly, most, for the present, teimintte. 

We will jiut tey of the snccesaion I'^V, or i— V*, however, that it fre- 
qiienllj oecvre under relations similar to those which were ahoYo predicated 
of thesuceessioDl— V*-orf— y. (^S48.) 



(C.) Or TEE BAKMOmC STBFt IH WBICB A rOVMOLD CBOftD IS fOLLOWBD 
BT A THRU-rOLV CBORD SBLONGINO TO THB SAMB KBV* (CADBUGBS.) 

Every hannonic succession of this third species, every harmonic $tq^ m 
whick a four-fold chord ii followed by a thru fold chord bcUrngkig to Ifts saaie 

key, is called a caden^'^, 

A general view of all tlie conceivable fuodamental succeastons of this 
class is afforded by the following table. 

(1.) 8uu€»9ioni by prisies. 
In a large key: 

r— I, If— II, III*— ni, nnf— IV, v»— v w — 

In a small key: 

, •if — -n, , If'- IF. V— V, Vlf — VI, . 

(2.) Afccistiont 6y fscoatft. 
In a large key: 

I»— II, if— til, nf— IV, IV»— V, V^— Ti, Tf— •to, •to'— I; 

In a small key: 
y , , nr'—y, V»— VI, VP- . 

(S.) fiiieeesnons &y CMttb. 
In a large key: 

If— ni, n*— IV, m*— V, IV»— ti, V»— 'to, vi'— I, •nf-Mi; 

In a small key: 
— , •n'— IT, , w»— VI. V»— •rn, Vf»— i, 

(4.) SiieesiMont by four^. 
In a large key: 

I*— IV, n*— V, iif— Ti, rv»— •vii, V*— I, Tf— fi, •Tif- in; 

In a small key: 
, If—V, , IV'— -TO. V— I VI'-*ii. 

(5.) Aieecsstom by Jiflkt. 
In a large key: 

I»— V n»— VI, iu'— IV'— I, V— n, vf— lu, Vif— IV; 

In a small key: 
, •n'— VI. , iv»— I V»— n, , . 

(6.) Smccunom 6y mUbf> 
In a large key: 
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If—Ti, «»— -ni, m'— I, IV»— B, V»-.m, vi»— IV, V; 

In a tmaU key: 

^, V— •vn, , iv»— •ii, ^, VI»— IV, . 

(7.) SneecffMNit mtnlftt. 

In a large key: 

If— -vu, ir— I, ur— 11 VP— ni, V^~1V, vf— V, 'vu'— vi; 

In a small ke/. 
, V— I. , V'— IV, VI'— V, . 

We will still farther divide those different harmonic successions into two 
classes, according as the four>fold chord which is followed by a three^ld 
chord is 

(1.) a frmeipal four-fold chord, or 

(9.) a SMOMbB^ four-fold choid. 

Thb former, L e. thoie hannooic sneceMioae In which a prme^ptd fouHbld 
chord b followed hj a three-fold chord befonging tothe nine key, we will 
denoninale frimeip^ cadences; whereas, those in whidi a sseondery foop-fold 
chord is followed by such a three-fold chord, we will eaUsfcendary eadenoei. 
^Thne, the bamonie alepo in fig. SMNI, i, 

(fig. mi.) (*) (U) (n,) {•.) Ip.) 

yi I ivt oy„ ,„7 ri uf V I« IV ©tii* iu ▼!» ii 

•rejiruK^paleadenees; while thoae m fig. k,l,m,n,0,pt areallseeoNp 
dery cadanoee. 



Tn respect to this whole class of harmonic steps, it is very perceptible, that 

every four-fold chord, whether principal or secondary, is most naturally fol- 
lowed by that of a three-fold chord which is situated a fourth higher, or a fifth 
lower, than tho four-fold chord. In other words, after a four-fold chord, the 
ear most nattirnlly exptcts a step of a fourth to the three-fold rliord of the 
tone which is a fourth higher than the fundamental tone of the four-lold chord. 
All the cadences in No. 4. of the foregoing section and those occurring in 
fig. 293, above, arc of this species. 

Now inasmuch as cadences of this species most perfectly answer the ex- 
pectation of the ear and therefore are the roost natural, we will call them 
naiural cadences. 

But in case a principal or secondary feor-feld chord is followed by any 
ctktr three-fold ohord belonging to the same key, than the one which is a 
fonrth higher, aa e. g. in fig. 994, 
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even then indeed, according to ourdeiMlioa of cadences, the harmonic suc- 
cession is ahrays a cadence ; not, howerer, the one which, as being the most 
■atnral, the ear liad expected, but one, on the cmitrary, which is compara- 
tively unnatural; and aecordinglj, since the ear finds its ezpectatioD deceiTed 
and disappointed bj such a succession of hannonies, we applj the term faUe 
to aU cadences of this species* 



§254. 

According to these distinCtions,tliei« wt9, in hU, firar diflbrent Mrts of 
dences, namelj: 

(1.) Prine^l cadences, (as m fig. iS^, C, p. 4gn, aikd in fig. 8M, i, k, I, 
SI, above;) and of thai*, moreover, two varieties, to ivit: 
(a.) AhfHral prMp«i eadences, (as in fig. i, p. 497,) and 

(6.) False principal cadences, (as in fig. 394, % to m, p. 458;) 
(2. ) Secondarff (eadences, as in fig. t9S, and those wbidi fidlow, p. 467, 
and in fig. 294 n, o, p. 468; and two varieties again of these, namely: eithw 
(a.) JVaiiiraj secondary eadences, (as in fig. 293, k, &c, p. 467,) or 
(6.) Fmlm steondarf cAdenoes, (as in 8d4» % o. p. 468. 

We will nuw take a more particular view of all these different species of 

cadences, after having previously remarked, that the word cadence has a dif- 
ferent meaning with some writers from that in which we apply it. With 
some, namely, it has a far more reslricled si^nificatioo, being applied only to 
those harmonic successions which we denommate natural principal cadences, 
(V^^I, or V— X.) Others, on the contrary, employ it ui a more cHmisd 
sense than even wo ourselves, making it mean every harmonic 9vcce9»ion.—. 
(This is especially the case in the more modern French writers, e. g. Mo- 
fHtf^t Berion, &.c.) Others, again, (e. g. Koch in his Manual of composition, 
§ lOS and 179,) understand nimer this term what we shall hereafter become 
acquainted with under the name of perfect close. And still others connect 
with the expression cadence about the same idea as ourselves, (e. g. JBoM* 
seau, in his Dicfionary of Music, etc.) 

Still less do authors agree in respect to the use of the expressions naiural 
cadence, JaltBtodtntetB, sMfarfsd or d i numad cadence, inlemipUi c a dnse , &c,^ 
terns which, fiw the mast part, each individual employs in a diffinreiit way 
firom others. 

In order to avoid such a confusion of terms in our oicn theory at least, it 
is important to request readers, in the perusal ol lhis book, most carefully to 
retain the ideas and meanings of technical terms which have been given in 
the foregoing paragraphs. 
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REMARK. 

There u, generally speaking, always a serious difficalty in the use of technical terms 
which have already been used by others in a dilTerent sense, as is actually the case not only 
with the expressions cadence, evitated cadence, faUe cadence, and the like, but with al- 
most all the technical terms employed in music. It is always to be apprehended in such n 
case, that each reader, according as he has hitherto been accustomed to attach the one or 
the other of the different significations in use to such a technical word, will continue still to 
understand by it the same thing as before, and hence that, of three or four different readers, 
euch will get a different idea from the same technical term, and none, perhaps, will attach to 
it the real meaning intended by the author. 

With this view of the matter, one would almost advise every scientific writer, to form for 
himself an entirely new terminology and to furnish himself with as many new technical 
terms as he has ideas of his own to express. 

It is only in pursuance of a disposition to retain, as far as possible, every thing already 
extant, in all cases where it is at all admissable, and also to avoid, to the utmost extent, the 
appearance of a fondness for innovation, that I have introduced so few new technical terms, 
as I have, and have ased, as far as possible, every existing technical word in the sense 
which has heretofore been most usaally attached to it. 



(1.) Principal cadences. 

§265. 

A principal cadence, as we have already observed, is every succession of 
a three-fold chord to a principal four-fold chord, in the same key. The prin- 
cipal cadence is of two species, namely: natural principal cadence, and false 
principal cadence. 

(a.) JYatural Principal cadence. 

A natural principal cadence is that step in which the dominant or principal 
four-fold chord is followed by the tonic harmony (that is, the large three-fold 
chord in the large key and the small threc-fuld chord in the small key;) or, 
more briefly, it is the harmonic succession V — I, or — i. 

It has something in it that is peculiarly decisive, definite and satisfactory 
to the ear. The ground of this fact may, perhaps, lie in the circumstance 
that this succession consists of two of the most essential harmonies of the 
key (§ 123, p. 259,) the first of which, moreover, is the least equivocal of the 
whole (§ 158. p. 30.5,) while the last is the tonic itself 

It is the most satisfactory and determinate whnn the two harmonies of which 
it consists appear in their fundamental position, — particularly when the tonic 
note in the second chord lies uppermost also, as in fig. 295, t, k, I, m: 



(Fiff. 295. i.) (*.) 




o.V I 



It 18 less BO when this is not the case, as in fig. 295, n to q: 



BABMomc nioQBxsiioit nt m sakm scale. 



Fig. 295. n.) 



^ te ) (J».) 



(9) 



These cadences lose still moru of their detcrnuiuitenessi, when the harmc mica 
of which they consist, or even only one of these harmonies, uppears m an 
imerkd position, e. g. in such as those in fig. 296, a to /, 



(F5g. «W. •.) 


(6.) Je.) 


(rf.) (•) (/•) 


f 









or when a ninth is aiided to ths principal foar^fold chord, as m fig. 396, g 
to n: 



ng.S96.f.) \k.) (i) 



(IB.) In.) 




Indeed, the example in fig. 296, m, shows, that a cadence in which fhe prin- 
cipal finiHbld chord appears with a small ninth in the fi>nrth inTenion, {% 67, 
p. 903,) may ahnost' he considered as sounding positively iU. And snch a 
cadence in a large key, as e. g. in fig. 396, would be still worse, fat tea- 
sons already made known in § 80. 

We may denominate the more positive and perfect cadences of the first 
mentioned species, perfect cadences, while we designate the less firm and 
decided cad e nces of the latter class by the term mpeifitt. (Comp. abo 
§304. 



(6.) Folic cadencti* 
§366. 

The above mentioned r]nfiH of principal cadences is the most natural of 
all; It answers the most pcrlectly that expectation of the ear which is awak- 
ened by every principal tbur-fold diotd. 

A principal finiHbld chord may also he followed by another Ihree-lbld 
chord, than that of the tonic. But as such a fimdamental succession is al* 
ways less natural than the natural cadence, (because the ear, after hearing 
the harmony in, always naturally expects Uie tonic harmony, and, accord- 
ingly, if anodier threefold harmony appears in its stead, it finds itself 
disappointed in this ekpectation,) all those hannooic slaps in which a prin- 
cipal Ibui^ld dtord is fi»Uowed by iay other tlireo - 'i bid chord than that of the 
tonic itself, even though it belong to the same key, are called fake cadenett. 

These progressions arc often named also false closes and intemipted caden^ 
ces. But we will avoid this last appellation, as being equivocal, since other 
musical teachers apply the same name again to an entirely different species 
of harmonic progression, which we shall recognise under the term tmMti 
or esoMb4 e*deiMes. 
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^§67. 

A false principal cadence is, accordingly, that karmome step in whick a 
jnincipal four-fold chord is followed by mmu iHhtr ihrwfild chord A«m the 
tomct ihmigk bdmgitig la thcMH key. Thm, 

In a large l^ey: 



In a small key: 
V— VI, V»— •v,,, V— li — 



V^— IV. 



One less, again, in the £>inai] k<-v than m the largCi because no harmony is 
situated on the third degree in a small key. 

The most usual species of false principal cadence is that which forms the 
step of a second. Thus, in a iargo key: — vi, and in a small ke^ : V^— 
YI, fig. 297, a to d; 

(Fig.fSl.u.) {b.) (c) (ly 



It occurs, in this and similar forms, very frequently; more rarely and with 
less happy effect in the transformed state of chords, e. g. in inversions, as in 
fig. 297, e to m, 

or with a niiitii added to the priaetpal Ibur-fidd ehord, as in fig. 397, 

(f ig. 297. n.) ^) {f,y (r.) (IL) (t) (u,^ (».) 



' l i 'Jig Nr-Hffe ^^ 




Many of thej* ' rxamph-f "omid less disagreeably, only for the reason that the 
car may iiih j [net them to itself in another manner than as false cadences, 
namely ( ithcr as digressive inodulations, elir( tPfl by the aid of the sixth-fourth 
position, as in llg. '297, m, or as mere transition chords, as in fig. 297, r. 

Sometimes, however, such false cadences admit of being introduced with 
happy effect even in the inversions. A very effective e.xample of this species 
is furnished by Joseph Haydn, ( uumediaieiy at the commeucciuciit oi his 
ererture to the Crcaliont fig. 298.) 

^1f.S9Sw) ^^^^^^ uvav. 



I VI 




where both haimoiiiea appear in the first inversion. Another example of such 
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a false cadence, where the principal four-fold chord occuM in the 
version^ is exhibited in fig. 299, — 

ra 




E^:l B^:\~ VI 



and with equal felicity is the harmony VI in the first inversion twice intro- 
dnced in the example fig. 300. 




b^:V^ VI = /--K /-V' 
Still another example of the false cadence — VI, in an inverted position 
and at the same time with an added ninth, is found in fig. SOI, in the fourth 
measure, 

(Fig. 301.) 

8Largketlo. 




D.Yf IV J.'f^ /#!T» VI D.ij 

where (t^^ with a small ninth in the first inversion is followed by 19 likewise 

in the first inversion. — (It is true indeed, that the harmonic step firom the 
last measure but one to the last measure may also be explained in another 
way than as ; V^ — VI. If, namely, we take the tone in the base as 
a mere transition-tone, and thus not as an essential harmonic note, the har- 
monic progression would then be A: V to IV. Or we might regard the 
13 -harmony of the last measure as I of the original and still unforgotten 
key D-large, (according to § 211, p. 360,) and in this case the harmonic 
progression would be either f^VtoD: I, or A: V^ to D: I. 

Further examples of this species of false cadences are afibrded by iignres 
302—304. 

(fig; 90i.c.) do ie.) 




i 
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The remaining possible cases of false cadences are far leu Irequant tlian 
those already mentioned; they are as follows: 

In a large key: V^— "vii, V^— ii, V^— hi, VWV;— and 



In a small key: \'—'>vu, V— oii,- 



-IV. 



In the first place, as it respects — "vii, whether in a large or in a small 
key, we cannot properly speak of such a harmonic succession at all; for 
when the car has once heard \\ e. g. (B•^ it is sure to take the ibOowing 
diminished three-fold chord aa the principal §bm4M elioffd ^Tcontmned, 
and thus as V, in preieranea to regardiiig it ai aetoaDj the diminiabed three- 
fold chord ''ll, ''vu. 

What has been aaid of the hannopic recoeBwwi V— •vii in § f46, $, p. 446, 
appliee htn in a itill itrooger 



§ 259. 

Esamplea of the fidie cadence V— ii are finind m.fig. 305, 

(ri?.905. &) • (A.) to («•) (/) ) <*■) <*•) <*•> 




In n — p a large ninth is added to the principal four-fold chord. 

None of these harmonic successions is often of very happy effect; and in 

cases where they arc not positively repulsive to the ear, the cause frequently 

lies in the fact, that they really appear to it, not as V — ii, but as something 

else; namely, either as digressive modulations hj means of the fourth-sixth 

position, or as mere transitions. 
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That such harmonic successioiiB, however, may be brought into actval 
is shown by the examples in figs. S06 and 307, aoioog otben.^ 
(ni.906.) 



r 




(Fli.WM 



10 1 



.a 




^ A JL ^ X 



^ II 



In fig. 308 also, we find this harmomc succession employed, indeed, with very 
striking effect. 

(Fig. 306.) RATDll. 




3m It ^.i 



Farther on we shall advert to the question, whether, in order to explain 
tins last example, ao as, first, to justify its saecession of h ai 'ino ni e a and its 
carriage of voices, and then to fiwl it classical and of reputable merit, it re- 
ally requires such artificial suppositions, firtions and ellij)scs, as those which 
the author of an essay in No. 'iG of the Lipsic general musical •Journal, of 
the year 1811, conceives himself obliged to furnish. To soy the least, 1 tind 
notlung in it which contradicts any legUimate rule, and of course nothing 
which should have in the first place given occasion for so elaborate an expla- 
nation and defence. 

Examples of the false cadence — ^ii are found in fig. 30d. 



(I' I'.'. Mr<.) 




ii4 




. _f. .p, , »- , , _ , 



All the harmonic soeeessiona of this class, nu>reoTer, do not amount to 
much; for here too the ear naturally takes the diminished three-fold chords 
as the harmony fi' contmned, though with the onussion of the fondamontal 
and third and with the addition of the small ninth. This species of har- 
monic sneeession, however, may also perhaps sometimes be employed with 
good effect, aa e. g. in figs. 910 and 911. 
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The false cadence — iii always sounds rather foreign. One obvious 

reason for this is found in the fact that this succession contains the three-fold 

chord of the iiid degree — a chord quite uncommon in itself. Fig. 312. 
(Fig.31t.) 




Im llg. SIS, 



(fig. SIS.) 



the MUM haraiOBj appears with a ninth added to the principal feur-fold chord. 
But lew of theie succeirionfl of chords sound well, and these lew enlj he- 
eaoee the ear, as alieadj observed, can construe them into something else. 
Not one whit better are the examples which we find laid down without hesi- 
tatioo in £bc4't Manual of jlarmony,* § 187. Fig. S14. 

(Fig. 314.) 
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Other connections and circumstances, however, may be found in wliicli the 
succession V— iii, though indeed not common, still is far from sounding 
disagreeably, as e. g. fig. 315, especially if, by taking rather a alow move- 
ment, we give the ear time to adjust itself to the BucceMioo.— > 

IFig.SlS. t.) (*.) ^ 




III 



V III V 




V III 

We find this harmonic 
effect in fig. 316. 

(Fig. 31(3.) 



C;I y m 
eiiipl<gr«d in a aiiiiilBr BMumerwith happgr 
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^ - i 1 ! r 

Terfolgt ^ Tom gificke 


, al8 


Kind^von hier ? 


srtwimt, 




I TI 11 IV 




III TI 1 


I •V' 





A jimilar example is found in fig. S17. 

(Fi^J. S17.) C. M. TO> WXBER. 

14- ^ J- 



itf — Jt 




§261. 

Examples of the cadence V^— IV, or V^~iv, in which, namely, a princi- 
pal four-fold chord is followed by the three-fold chord of the fourth. df^giae, 
are found an fig. 318; of V^— IV in and of V^— iv in iH-y. 
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<A) («•) 
A • . 9 ± ± 



P ' ^ I. ^ 




(M (U (it) <U 



(M.) («.) 



if) 



if-) 



(M (• ) ^ M. 



(«.) (•.) (It.) 

J ^ ..^ _ 1 _ ^ ^ 



All these successions too arc of doubtful merit, and it is only when they 
are employed with care and circumspection thai thej may occasionally per- 
haps be of good effect, aa in figs. 319 — 321. 



(Fig. 319.) 




r I I 




'1 




The example already quoted in fig. 301 , p. 462, may also, as remarked in tiie 
end of section 257, p. 462, be regarded as such a succession of harmonies. 
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(2.) Secondary Cadences. 

\Vc donominate that harmonic stop a secondary cadonce, in which a .sec- 
ondary I'uur-foid chord is followed hy a three-lbld cliurd belonging; to the same 
key. 

Seeandar^ cadences, like their prototjpe— the principal cadences, divide 
themielves into noliirai secondary cadences, and JaUc secondaiy cadences. 



(a.) ^ahtnd ieeondartf cmtencM. 

§ 26S. 

In like manner as every principal four-fold ^ardw most ToAunlly followed 
by that three-fold chord which is situated lliree degrees higher (§ 353,) so 
also every $ieo»dary four fold chord is most naturally ibllowed by the three- 
ibid chord which is situated three degrees higher and which belongs likewise 
to the same key. 

Aflolural secondary cadence is accordingly that harmonic succession in 
which a secondary four-fold chord is followed by a three-fold chord, beloqg- 
ing to the same key and situated a fourth higher ; or, in other words, in which 
a secondaiy four-fold chord is succeeded by the step of a fourth in the same 
key to the three-fold chord situated a fourth hlgber than itself. Such is the 
case in figs. 



(FIf. 322.) 




(Fig. 923.) 




(n|.aH.a.) ib.) («.) (4.) («.) (/.) 



C:l IV»0Tiim7Ti II' V 

(Fig. 324. f.) 



!♦ IV Ova' lu vif II 




(Fig. 324. h.) 



' r r r r I- f i.- ^ ^ -^-^ 
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w J L.. i_ . — 



I n»V If IV«Tii»iii TiMi V I 




(Fig. 324.0.) (P) 

^ r .i;;;i';',v;f -# f^^ 



(Fig. 3554. fl.) 



(r.) 



(*.) 



— — -f - ^ d J -r—r— -I a = *-T — r 




(Fig. 3S4. to.) 

rJ__. J l_i 
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Fig. 3?4. ii. 




0„T V W V 



(1M.) 



(OO.) 



d: 



The following table ezhibiti a synoptical Yiew of all poasible haimonic atepa 
of thia apeeies: 

In a lafge key: 

n_IV, if— V, uf— VI, IVT— Vf— II, ♦VM»— III 

• 4^ ' • 4 ^ 4 • ^ •4' ^ 

In a small key: 

^ -ii^— V, , iv'— Vii, VI'— . 

(Thus again fewer in the amall key than in the large.) 



§ 264. 



It is to be particularly remarked of the cadenee *ii'— V, that the four-lbld 
chord with small fifth, contained in it, is, as we know, firaqnently transformed 
by the elevation of the third, and in such a case usually occurs also with 

a ninth; as e. g. in fig. 324 ii — mi, above. 

Wo may hero take occasion to examine more minutely and fully what, at 
an earlier period, we could only allude to, 148, No. 7, p. "^SG,) namely, 
that such an elevation of the third is the peculiar property of that four-fold 
chord which is situated on the second degree of a small key. The proof of 
this lies in the fact that this species of transformation is so natural to that 
four-fold chord with small fiflh which occurs in the harmonic succession "ii^ 
— V, (e. g. in the succession b^ — IS in a-minor;) but not to that which occurs 
111 (he succession vii' — ill (e. g. in the succession — C in C-inujor; ) since 
tile ear, aller hearing the chord b^, transformed by the elevation of the 
third, always expects, not the small three-fold chord F, found in the previous 
key C-Iarge, but rather very decidedly the large three-fold chord IS, foreign 
to the previous key and peculiar to the key a-minor, (comp. Fig. 324, nn and 
00, p. 470;) a clear proof, that the ear takes the baimony 'ib^, immediately 
upon hearing it with the elevated third, not as a three-fold chord of the sev- 
enth degree in a large key, but as a: "11^, (Comp. § 202,) and hence that the 
elevation of its third is really a characteristic mark of libat Ibur-ibld chord 
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with small fifth which belongs to the second degree of a small key. (Comp. 
tigs. 123— 1 10, pp. 210—237. 

The lact that harmonic combinations sometimea transiently occur in P**- 
sages belonging to a large key which (harmonic c<»nbinationa) appear like a 

chord of the above mentioned species, wliiU: in fact they have arisen in en- 
tir* !v nijother wav, namely by lowering tin litlh of the dominant chord of 
transition, hai* already been adverted to in ^ 94, p. 215. 



§265. 

In like manner as the principal cadences are less perfect in the inversions, 
than they are in the fundamental position, so it is also with the secondary 
cadences. They are particularly imperfect when the four-fold chord appears 
in the second inversion, as in fig. 3i 1, g, p. 468. They are far better in the 
first inversion, as m fig. 324, h, p. 468; or even in the third, as in fig. 324, 
t, p. 469. 

Moreover the three-fold chord which folluwis the four-fold chord appears 
better also in the fundamentnl position, than in an inversioni particularly the 
second inversion, as in fig. 321, k, I, p. 469. 

We have onlv to observe in respect to the peculiaiity of the cadence "ri'— 
v, that when the first chord in it occurs with an elevated third, the position 
of the second inversion in such a case' does not appear at all imperfect. 
(See § 91,B. p. 213.) 

Many other examples of natunl aeeondaiy cadences are to be found in 
fig,. 146—159, pp. 938, M4-a48. 

(6«) Fah$ $$co»dainf ead§ite9i, 

Ji f^Ut $eettndary emdence Is (according to § 353) that harmonic step in 

which a secondary four-fold chr rfl i< f )!lo\ved b\ s-omo nthrr three-fold chord 
than that which is situated three degrees higher than the secondary four^foid 
chord. 

All poflsiMe cases of this species are presented by the following table: 

In a large key: 
I7_„, IT_ni, I^_V, VI, I'— •vii; 
iV — II, 11^ — 111, ir — IV. ii' — VI, if 'VII, if — I; 
iif — 111, iif — IV, iif — V, iji — •'vu, iif— I, iif — u; 
IVf— IV, IV*— V, IV»— vi, IV»— I. IV»— II, IV»— m- 
vi' — VI, vf — *vii, vf — I, vf — III, VI* — IV, vf — V; 
o^»«-»vB, 'vuW, W— 11, *?n'— IV, •vn'— V, •ra'— 



In a small key 

•u'— n, , IV, •n*— VI, °u'— "vn, •n*— i; 

ivT_rv, :\'~y, iv» — VI, iv' — ^i, iv'— °n, 

VI»— YI, Vi»— ''yn, VI'— i, , VI^— iv, VI»~V. 



§967. 

AD this collectioo of hannonic snceessions Ibmis rather an nnfroitfiil field, 

since it is but aeldom that a cadence of this tort can be introduced with good 

60 
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6dbct. P^f of this frd is affoided even by thoee eiamplee of tooh 
lioiiB which are quoted in books of instmctioo; e. g. in KoA,* figs. 



^1 -^•"^rr' ' Tn^— ' 




V» Ti IV* V III' IV 




(Fig. SI9.) 



V III IV» II 



(Fig. 330.) 
I I I 



KOCH. 



Such harmonic successions might better be used, if used at «U, in sock fimv 
as are found in figa. 325—^7, and 331: 

(Fig.3S5.) (Fig. 326.) 



73 




ir III iv» II 



17 II 

(Fig. 327. i.) (*.) 



f * :f 



(Fig. SSI.) 



IV7 V 



im. 




IT» V 

a _ 
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The hsnnoiue sttceeiiion I, or *ir — i, when the hannony I or i occurs 
B it in the fourthnnzth position, merits particular consideration; for, to this 
nicceMion under such eirevmstances applies what was said in ^ 350, b, in 
ittlation to the succession n — I or^ii — i; fig. 393. 

(Fig. 332. i.) (*.) (I.) (m.) 




fi» I IP •ii* I V 

In mmIi cases, moreover, the harmony "if—- is not unlikely to ooeir 
an BiWlnrily eloTated third: fig. 989. 

(Fig. mi.) (*.) (t) 




Oil' I V I VT I C. I C. I Y* 

More esunplet aie ibond in figs. 137— 140» pp. 313—397. 



REMARK. 

I do not c«Mid«r thmBMhret at liberty to ngud oach oaeeooiioBo of dkoidi 

u are tnt ntioned in the foregoing aection, as being ^ii' — 1, or — i, hnt concehm 
•elves obliged to explain thorn, — though tnily in a v*>ry affiTtcfl and fiw-^etchod 
u mmething else entirely foreign. Their reasons are as fuUuwH: 

in the first place, they suppose, thut these successions uf chords, li' expluiaed as ^ii^ — i, 
I an nndoi'Ooeon d olop of tbo Ikndanontal hsnnooy , which, by the way, is Ibiliid- 

(RooMifcoa §SiU,p.4lt.) Inofderlooxhoeonlodionii 
irom saeh • roproneh. they have davistd two differtnl iubterfages. AppatM^t ny t^ey • 
th* harmony I or i, in sach casen, follows the harmony ii^ or bat these cases must be 
•'xplained in auch a manner, that, (a.) ii', or ii^, may be roDitidered aa being n-iiUy fol- 
lowed by V, this V being only omitted; — or, (b.) so that the ibartb-sixth chord may bo 



ngarded bofa^ hero only ■ ehoid of suspension, whooo fiindamental hoimony io, ooeoid- 
m^j, not I ori, bat V or V.— I nnM my, thol evon if I boliovod b thstprabibitioailMlf, 
ifiH, the Biinnar fai which the sacoonkui of chorda in question is dofindod Ogoinsl tbo 

proarh of transgressing it, would be very unsatisfirtory to me. It appears to me, moreover, 
that i hxkve already said enough in my previous remarks, as well in answer to the reproaeh 
Itself, as in refutation of both the defenses proposed, tu save me the trouble of here goiag 
iaio a doCoilod oapoonra of the wholo aaaooasnrily ingeniono fietioa. 

b the aoeoad ploeo, loaiaod anuieal inqiironftid in onehaonBOOssioaof dnrds a "ila> 
tiOMry uvtnth** and ore at great paiao to eooibbo tikb stationariness with the rules which 
they have already once invented in respect to the progre$$ion of the seventh.* We shall 
speaJt of this " itationary Mveoth" in the doctrine of the carriage of vtMoee. (Retnaric on 



•lioipa. al%o& ans. Zig. XII 3tktg. N. M.a. f. 8. Ml. 
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($ 820 and 392, pp. 531, 621.) We will only say here, that if id thin cats, uabo In » 

thnvisanf! others which daily occur, the seventh (Iaos nol niovc, it would have been better 
riither, not to have made the rule that every seventh must move. Here, as well os in 90 
iiiuny other ca«e«, together with the nimecesaary rules themselves, might have been spared 
alto the umeeenuj trovUe of inreDtiiig miMnble ivbtmrf^gei and apologies for their io 
celled exeeptteH. 



(D.) OF THOSE BABMONIC STBPB IIT WHICH A POUBHP0I.O CHORD 18 FOLLOWED 
BY AirOTHBB FOUR-FOLD CHORD Iff THB SAMB KBT. (BTITATIOIIS OF 

CADBHCBS IJI THB SAHB KBT.) 

§869. 

Thus far wu have become acquainted wiiii three principal species of har- 
monic successions in the same key, namely (A.) those in which a three-fold 
cord iti lolJovvcd L»y a three-fold chord, (B.) those iu which a tlirce-fold chord 
is followed by a four-fold chord, and (C.) those in which a four-fold chord is 
followed hy a three-fold chord, all in the same koj. But if, (D), we cause 
a Ibnr-fold chord to be fi>Uowed, not by any three^fbld chord belonging to the 
same key, but either by another fi>nr-fold chord in the same kejj^Hir hy some 
harmony foreign to the key, — wo make no cadence, we mwid makbg one, 
we avoid or tviiaU the cadence; and honce we are accustomed to denomi* 
nale those harmonic successions in which a four^fold chord is followed by 
something else than a three-fold chord belonging to the same key, evtfo- 
Horn of eadeneetf oae omiaUd, aiooided oadences. 

In the present connection, wbere we are treating only of harmonic snece^ 
sions tn one and the same key^ we wiU consider merely those evitations of 
cadences likewise, which belong to the same key, leaving those which are 
connected with digressive modulations for another place. Accordingly, we 
shall here attend only to tliose in wkieh a fourfold chord is foUowtd 6y tmother 
four-fold chord in the same key. 

Here, again, a distinction arises on the question, whether the four-fold 
chord comes after a principal four-fold chord or after a secondary four-fold 
chord. In the first case we SToid a prineipal cadence, and in the se^md a 
eeconiibry cadence. The evitation ofa prinapal cadence by means of a four^ 
fold chord following n principal four^fold chord and belonging to the same 
key, may be seen in fig. 334, t. 

(Fig. 334. L) {*.) 

Fig. 334, k, on the contrary, exhibits an evitation of a secondarj/ cadence by 
means of such a four-fold chord. 



§370. 

The following table aflTords a synoptical view of the manner in which a 
principal or secondary four-fold chord may be followed by another four-fold 
chord in the same key, or, in other words, shows how a principal or secon- 
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duy cadenee can be avoiM by m principal or ■ecoadaiy fyaf4M ohoid 
belonging to the mne kej, both in a large and m a small key. 



(1.) EvUeUions of principal cadences in the same key. 

In a large key: 

vi', V'— «vir, V'—I,' V—ii\ y'—m\ VWV»; 

9* *4 A* C* •f 



VI»- 



• 4 A* e* 
In a fmall key: 



(2.) EviUUians of secondary cadences in the same key: 

In a large key: 

n— ivT, i7__v', n_vi\ it-.«vii^ 

fif, if— IVT, n'— if— VI.' If— Vif, if— I'; 
lif — IV,' III — iif — vf, Iff — ®vif iif — I', iff — lit; 
IV'— V% IVT— vf , IV^— °vif, IVT_17 IV— if, IV— IV»— inTj 
vf— °vif , vf— n, vf— ir, vi^— iif , vf— IV', viT— V; 
•vif— n, "vif — if, *»Vlf— iif, 'vif— IV', ovif — Vt, Vlf— VlT. 



VI» , 

VI'— 



4 fi 

In a small key: 

OjiT^V^ »lf— VI' 



« 



§ 271. 



To adduce examplea of each of these numerous possible eases and to 
speak of their respective merits severally, would lead us entirely too much 
into detail. Without attempting, therefore, to exhaust the subject, we must 
satisfy ourselves with the few following remarks. 

In the first place, a great part of these harmonic successions are not 
adapted to use, hccuuse the laws of prcparalion cannot be preserved in them. 
Comp. § 251, p. 454. 

It may be remarked, in general, of the other harmonic successions of this 
species, that the most natural succession of one four-fold rliord after another 
in the same key, is that which forms the step of a fourth, i. e. when one four- 
fold chord is followed by another a fourth higher, as e. g. in fig. 337. 
(Fig. S37. i.) (*.) 




«' €f #' «V s» 
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Comp. figs 330, 339 below, — All the rest are more or less unusual and are 
seldom of good effect. Not, however, to be entirely without examples, and 
some too which are not really bad, see second steps of this sort in figs. 
335 and 356,— fifth steps in figs. 940 and 341, — sixth steps in figs. 342 and 
344, — $netUh steps in figs. S45 and 346: 

(Fig. 995. i) 



(Fi^336.<.) (*.) 



Si 




(Fiff.»8.A.^ 



r r fTTlTTf 



VITo„T yr , 

4» 



(Fig. 33y.) 




3l 



o 



3^ 
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(Fig. 340.) 




(Fig. Ml.) 



BZETHOTXM. 



.-01- 



i 



(Flg.»li.) 



VI *»it» 



(Fig. m) 





c; V 



(Fig. m) 




(Fig. M5.) 



|V7 0,j7 V7 



(l1ff.M6.) 



, i J J ^ i ^ 



I V» u» I 



(The of the fifth chord m fig. 943, above, would perhaps admit of being 
explained also as a suspension or transition before the d of the foUowing 
chord, as we shall see in the sequel.—The reason why the succession 
V* in fig. 341, above, is not repulsive, lies chiefly in the circumstance 
that a new phrase commences with The third and fourth measures 

are a repetition of the first and second. The second measure ends the phrase 
with the chord y^ and the fiflh measure commences the same phrase anew, 
only an ocUve higher. 241, No. 7, p. 422.) 



Exerdtt. 



Here, at the close of our treatment of the difierent harmonic progressions 
b the same key, I would recommend, as an exercise, to review ^ S43— 271 
and to transpose the note examples quoted therein into several other keys. 
The beginner may also try to present them in other positions and inversions. 
And if, in such a case, this or that succession of chords does not sound right, 
let him conclude, that, though the cause may indeed lie in this position itself 

241,) yet it may very often also be found in the fiict that he has, in pre- 
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scenting these successions of chords, committed errors against the principles 
regulating the carriage of voices, — principles which he does not yet under- 
■tand and «Hth which he ia to beoone aeqtiainled hereafter. 

It will also afford the beginner an interesting occupation, to try the experi- 
ment himself of those harmonic successions of vsliich we have given no 
example's; and for this purpose, a wide, and as yet iinf-xhaustcd field of labor, 
is pouUed out, particularly by ^§^31, '262 and 210. The remarks just 
made above lelatiTe to the carriage of voices, apply here abo. 



(UI.) DIGRESSIVE HARMONIC SUCCESSIONS. 

§272. 

We have thus far considered those harmonic successions which consist of 
two harmonics belonging to one and tho same key. We will now attend also 
to those in which one harmony is followed by another belonging to a different 
key from the preceding: digreiBwe harmonic succcssions. 

Since* to make a digression or digreenve modulation, is nothing more nor 
leei, than to cause a combination of tones to be heard which the ear, for some 
reason, recognizes as be longing to another kr-v tbnn the pr^^crling, and as 
we have already I'U — !226, pp. 336 — 406) fully shown when and by 
what means a liarmony appean as belonging to a new key, it follows, that 
we have that ahready treated a great and cMential part of the doctrine of 
digreenve haimonic racceniomi beforehand. 



(A.) Air iifiJiinuTfOif or all thi vosubli diobbssivs babmonic 

•nccBiaiom. 

According to the definition given in §§ 183 and 229, pp. 327 and 409, a 
digressive modulation is 

(1.) a harmonic tlep or chat^e of harmonies whereby at the same time is 
effected 

(2.) a change of keys — a step is taken into the realm of another key. 
If we consider these digressive modulations 

(No. 2) onhj in (Kfir property at a ffuccetfton keyt or at a change of keys^ 
and thus merely inquire w&ence and leAiliUr, i. e.from ivibol key and into tohat 
key the digressive modulation is made ? or, in other words, if we merely ask, 
how many diffhrent successions of one key to another are conceivable, we 
find, as already estimated, (in § 188*, p. 333,) that there may be f&rty^. 
But if we regard that degressive modulation in the aspect presented by 
(No. 1.) and inquire, not merely, whence and whither the degvessieii ia 
made, but also from uhieh harmony of the previaat kty and to whkk harmony 
tf ikt new ftcf l&s hatmmUe titp it made, it will be readily seen, that m thta 
9as|Met each of the 46 diflfamt digressioiis enumemted in the pbee abiyve 
relerred to, can be made again in many essentially diArent ways bj manj 
essentially difibrent combinations of harmonies, and that by this means Iheie 
arises a ftr greater multiplicity of possible digressive modulations. We 
have already estimated tfaeir number in § 937, p. 407, and shown thsA it 
amounts lo 6,616. 
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(B.) 0&N£IUL Rfi^AEK* UPON THE M£aiTS OF OIGJUUAITX jUAJflOmc 

tOCCESSlONIk 

It has already been remarked in 241 and ^1'3. thnt each of the above 
mentioned 6,616 cases is essentially different trout tUl tiic rest, that each 
has, accordingly, its own peculiar merits and is subject to its own distinct 
and peculiar roles, so that what is true of the one is not neceBsarily true of 
the othett» and hence that this immense Held cannot be ejdMUMted hj a few 
sweeping general rules but would demand for this purpose an inaividual 
estimate of the merits of all these dttliirent cases, and that such a detail 
would necessarU? be attended wUh an undue and immoderate copiousness. 
WIm» veq^ onoertake fully to examine the oueation,. "which of the 46 
d^lerent digressive modulations enumerated in ^ 188, pp. SSS and 984,' are 
allowable ? and in which of the 66 !B ways enumeratPfl in the passage 
above referred to, (ij 227, pp. 407 and 408,^ thev are allowed, or not allow- 
ed, to be made ? — ^in what cases, under what forms, in what positions, or 
&imr transibrmations of the one or the other chord, or of bou, in which 
light or heavy part of the measure, and under what other favorable or unfa* 
Vor^le circumstances, is it woH, or ill, or perhaps forbidden to make one 
or Mkilh^r of the 46 ditierent digressive modulations m one or another of 
the 6616 diftrent wftys ^" Who would undertake to exhaust this field ? 
Indeed, were we to be only as copiou^^ in respect to these 0616 cases, as we 
havr been in respect to the '21'2 fundamental mcccs-iions in the same key, 
243 — ^271,) this even would lead us entirely too far into detail. 

We are compelled, therefore, in this case, to satisfy ourselves with simply 
|ii€iBCielii|g the ftw things that can be said in a general way upon die merits 
of like fiment- digk^sive fundamental 8teps,and furnishing some individaal 
examples for ilhistratton; and then with merely glancing over the whole 
wide field collectively, just for the purpose of s])cnding a moment in consid* 
cring a few of the more important species of digressive modulations. 



We must here again repMt, that, howerer diverse an the eflhots of the 
many different possible digressive modulations, we still dare not unconditioD* 
ally n-ject any one of them as abscdutely unt^f fcr use, partly hrratise there 
is scarcely any one which does not a(hnit of beuig j)alliated and improved by 
the interposition of suitable soilunin^ means, and partly also because 
really hanh and rough transitions may often be appropriate and adapted to 
the particular expression intended, and indeed sometimes even quite neees- 
sary. When. e. g. in Beethoven's bailie of Viltona, the storming march in 
►5^-major suddenly and without any intermediate harmony whatever, turns 
into ^-major, then in like manner immediately rushes into ^Jj-major, then 
directly into .BHBa^r, and at last still more impetuously into JSf^-majoH*, we 
have an entire series of transitions which, it is true, are the farthest possi* 
hic from being agreeable, and indeed they are almost horrible; !int yet, 
cojitsidering the place in which they occur, they constitute a mont splendidly 
striking and impressive representation.— So also Haydn, in his description 
of ChaM, makes use of harmonic successions whic6, taken is minricaJ com- 
positioiie of a difierent species, would be as bad as tbej are here good. • 
Tim same ie true also of many other cases. 

tfky r«view m r^r. 145 d. 146 dor Jenaitcken Liter. Zcttunj v. I. 1816. 
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(C.) OLAMIFIOATION 09 TBI mFfSBBJIT DiOEXttflVK MODVCATfOlft A€COWUro 
TOB BAEMONT 9t WHtCB THIT AU IfVKOTlD. 

What han been said in the foregoing sectiou is nearly all that admits ol' 
being said in general, relative to the nerits-^he dgreeableneM or di^agix e> 
ableness of the diflereat digretaive harmonic succeseiona. Tlioroughly aad 

individually to investigate all the con< ei\ ubb- digressive fundamental suc- 
cessions, would, aa heretofore repeatedly observed, require an entirely too 
tedious detail. 

In order, however, not to leave the aabject whoUj nntreated, we will take 
a cufMiry survey of ail the different diffreseive nindamental successions, 
according to the following divisions. \N e will, namely, in(juire, by uhat 
harmony the digression is effected,- — >vfH tfu r by tlic leading chord, by the 
harmony of the lirst degree, or by thai ot ihu secuud degree, or by that of 
any other degree, of the new key. 



§ 277. 

Most of all the digres.sions that occur are effected by the three-fold chord 
of the first degree, or by the four-fold chord or three-told chord of the filth 
degree, t e. by I or i, or by V* or V.^More rarely digresirtve modtilatiena 
are eflbcted by the three-fold or fouiwibld chord of the fourth or of the sec- 
ond degree, i. e. hy IV or IV7, or iy';.or by u, — *ii or ^ii^i'— and 
•till more rarely by all the rest. 

We will first consider those digrossions which arc made by one of the 
moat enential harmonies of the new key, namely by 1, i, V, V^, IV, or iv, 
in which, accordingly, the tf i^'"g chord is one of the most essential har- 
menies of the new key; and allerwarda thoae which are e^cted by aecon- 
dary chords of the new key. 



(1.) Digressive modulations by the three-fold chmrd of the Jirst 
d^iree if the new ibey,— 6y I ori. 

THie Jirst species of these digressive modulations are those which are 
effected by directly commencing a new phrase, section, or period by a new 
tonic three-fold chord. Several examples of aach digresaiona have already 
been quoted (in § 205, pp. 348 and 349.) 

This species of digression sometitnes expr< s<pd also hy the term falling. 
Thus, e. ^. it is said of a piece of music, tiiat it Jails into that the 
Ifinuet is in i^major, but, that, in the trio, it falh into 6«miiior, kc. 

A second ipeeU$ of transitions by the new tonic harmony itself, consists of 
those which are effected by the aid of the fourth-sixth position. We have 
already observed (^241, No. 9, pp. 4'2H and 429,) that transit ions of this 
species are, for the most part, very siaooth and often extremely agreeable. 

It will be paiticulariy recdiected, from what was said at the end of ^ 841, 
that very frequently, alk r the dominant chord of transition, the previono 
tonic chord recurs in tiie fourth-sixth position. 

A ihii'd species consists of those which are efff ctod by the appearance of 
a new tome harmony in o<4«r well known positions 207, in *2, pp. 352 
and 868.) 

^ FMbit those cases also belong here in which a three-lbU ehoid otScnra 
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which, from the principle of inertia, impresses itscir on the ear as a new I 
or I, even though in itself it is not foreign to the previous key. 



(2.) Digressions by the harmony of the fifih degree of the new 
key^ — by V\ or V. 

§ 279. • 

The digressive modulations which are made by the harmony of the fifth 
degree of the new key, by V, or V^ especially the latter, are likewise very 
frequent, and indeed the most so of all. 

The digressive modulations effected by the principal four-fold chord 
of the new key are aa decidedly among the most unequivocal in their char- 
acter, as this harmony is the most unequivocal of all in itself (§ 158, p. 
305.) Fig. 347: 

-Vv - - ... 'J 

• I I I I I 1 1 I _ 

P 




. . , t JT f > " f*f 

C. IO. VT I C:Ii)«>:V» I C. I /#;VT i C: I A. V' 



Not every digressive modulation, however, can be effected by the principal 
four-fold chord, taken by itself alone, because even this harmony is equivo- 
cal, partly (a) in respect to the mode (as large or small — major or minor,) 
and in part (6.) cnharmonically ; its transformation.**, in particular, (c.) are 
at one time subject to simple and (d.) at another time to enharmonic equivo- 
calness. 

(o.) A digressive modulation from C-major to JS-major, for instance, can- 
not be immediately effected by the chord fi^; for, though this hannony is 
indeed the dominant four-fold chord of £-major, it is also that of f-minor; 
and hence, if the chord tJ^ is lieard after C-major, it appears, according to 
the principle of inertia, not as V^^ of JE-major, but as of «-minor. If, 
however, the chord 22 as I immediately follows this iJ^, then indeed a new 
digression is actually made into £-major; but this was not the case on the 
mere introduction of the harmony the modulation at first being made 
inorolv into e-niiuor. Fifi. 348: 

(Fig.m) 




So likewise, if we would pass from a-minor into e-minor, by means of the 
dominant of transition 13^ still this chord, as we have already observed 
(§ 209, pp. 357 and 358,) points rather to E-m^or, than to e-minor, and 
that too even when a small ninth is added to it. Uomp. fig. 349: 




(at.) 
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(fc.) If we would pass, say, from a-niinor to BiHnigor by J^, the princi- 
pal four-fold chord of the key B[)-ma]oT, still the ear will easily tan thit 
chord, not as ^\ but as as in examples fig. 350, i and k: 

(Fig.aSO.*.) (k.) 




If, however, the harmony 33 [> follows this chord, as in fig, 350, it, above, 
then indeed a real transition is made into £[;-major, but the foregoing chord 
would not, of itself, have transferred the car into this key, (comp. fig. 204, 

8 p. S58 and 854.), unless perhaps by being several tfanea repeated. (See § 
14, at the end, p. 366.) 
(c.) Or would we pass, say from n-minor to r-major by means of the prin- 
cipal four-fold chord with a large ninth nnd tlie omission of the funda- 
mental tone, yet the ear would, in most cases, far sooner take this chord for 
*i* and thus fi>r of the previoua key oHiimor, than fer V. It, haW' 

ever, the harmony as I, follows the chord [b l* a fig. 351, «, 

(Fig.SSl.i.) (It.) 




• 0.*i IF I •«» €tl en V* I V 

tkaa, it i« true, by the appearance of t^us chord, a digressive modulation is 
made into C-major, but this was not done by the foregoing chord, which 
appeared to the ear decidedly as a: "if, and after iHitch it was mucdl more 

inclined to expect 12, as in ng. 351. k. above. 

(d.) So also if we would pass e. g. irora a-minor into c-minor, by the 
principal four-fold wkh mntSl ninth and (mnerion of fundamental tone, the 
•ar would understand such a chord as [B d f a^], certainly not as CK*t hat 
ciparly as [B d f p*], and therefore wnnld take it for — E', as V, not of 
c-minor, but of the previous key a-uiinor; and it would only be after the 
chord C should have followed this chord, that a digressive modulation would 
really be made into munar (a modulation, too, not of the most agreeable 
•flhct.) Fig. 362: 

Flf.SK.) 



Thus it is seen, that even the principal four-fold choid ia BOt etpabU of 
unequivocally establishing 9wtry digressive modulatioD. 



§380. 

Digressive modulations, moreover, which are effected by the principal 
Ihuf-fidd diofd of the new key, when the latter b a key far remote from the 
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foregoiog, are attended also with the entire harshness of the remote digres- 
sion, unlese they are softened bv other means. See, e. g. the digresfion 
from i^-minor, to ^-inbor, fig. 954. 

(Fif.SM.) 

M #f .-s ^ 




(Conp. § S41, He. 8, towards the end,) 



If the harmony preceding the principal four-fold chord be itself a Ibin^ 
fi>ld chord, then the harmonic succession belongs to the class of digresfil 
evitations of cadences, (§ S63,) e. g. Fig. 356 : 

(Fig. 356. i) (*.) (/.) (m.) (n.) 



o -Q. ^ S- lit 





"T — r 



g ' f gr 



p g — g" 



REMARK. 

Vogler* explains the harmonic sacceaaion in 6g. 865, n, above, ai onallowable, partly 
because the digrcHsion skips OTor one degree, (comp. remark on $ 189, p. 886.) and partly 

bacauM the C instead of reaolriiy heelf, ranatns stationary. We have remarked open 
Ihs ktmm peist la the pUee leAmd ts,'«i Ihs htttr will eons ssdsr iliniMipB is 
telriae oT rMofattka. . (Coolp. tmmA on « M8, p. 478.) 

Tbeorbta lunally explain the harmonic Buccession C — 0^ also, (see the above exaot* 
pie, 6^. 355, /. abuve,) not indt-ed as forbidden, bat of ao doabtfal admis«ibility that they 
do not feel at liberty to let it pass us allowable, except it be excused by fictitioQS apwiogies 
under the name of "an anticipation of a transient note I*' We ahall ret tune this aa^eet 
ia Ihs doetrias of rMoMoe. 

Entire series of these evitated cadences nay be seen in fig. 966,- 
in 967, where the principal tbm4M diords aH appear with a flnaO nuth 




•la 8. ToMetzknnst 8. 41, $ 16, and 8. 70, $ M. 
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(Fig. 357.) 




Successions of this latter species were favorite modulations with our 
Gluck, who, whrnMYor he had anythmg of spaelal import to express, scarce- 
ly thought of using anjr olher artificial means ftr his purpose, than these 
series of diminished seveath chords. Ahnost aveiy page o€ his operas 
afibrds proof of this fact. 



The dMhreat eftcts of dj gt ess i ve modnlations made hy the principal femw 
ibid chord, depend, in general, wry mach apoa the qnestioii, what haimonj 
inmedtateljr precedes the leodbg eboid This, g. the digtessien fton 
g^naoM to d-minor by the harmony fli or ^ is not, in itself, letste; hot 
when the chord fli or flT comes directly after the harmonf of the sixth de- 
gree of the key g-minor, this digression assumes an air of harshness and 
almpst of wildness. I have deaagnedly employed the harshasss of sach a 
combination in fig. 3d8, 

(») (3.) (4.) (5.) 




I 



^•1 g:Vl d:Y' ' VI 

where a digressive modulation is made in this way, from g^minor, hy 0, 
into drininor, and then from d| by the three-fi>ld chord S» into a. 



(B.) But eren the n^ere Uune^dd ekord of ike ffA degree of the liew 
hey, though in itself it is fhr more equi?ocal than the principal fi>ar-lbld 
ehoid, my still, through the operation of the principle of mertia, very often 
afeoe serte as a leading chord; e. g. in all digressive modulations from a 
large key into ito relatiTOs of the esociidMg Hme: as C: I— G: V, fig. 
^99 f i. 

<rii.98i.«.) (i.f ' <L) ^> 

(A digressive modulation from a small key into its nearest relatives in the 
ascending line, is more equivocal, — e. g. from a-minor, by means of the 
chord U, into t-minor, — for the reason mentioned at the end of (a) iu ^ '219^ 
p. 481, fig. 3o9, kj i, above.) The same is true of digressive modulations 
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from a small key into its nearest relatives in the descending line: e. g. a: 
i~-d: V; fig. 3o0, m, p. 484; — from a large key into the small keys of its 
lateral relatives on the right side: e. g. C: I — a: V, in fig. 350, n. p. 484; — 
from a small key into itH nearest relatives of the Wrge key on the left side: 
e. g. ci: I — C: V, in fig. 359, o. p. 484. 

A whole series of digressive modulations merely by the dominant three- 
fold chord of the new key, is found in fig. 360 : 

(Fif.96a) 



^^^^ 

The Sptwmn g: V— F: T. in fig. 961 b pvtienUurlj beantilhl 




^^^^^^ 



II 



Tliese species of digressive modulations also frequently appear as evitated 
cadences. Thus, the transition from ^^-major into ij^-minor and G*-major 
in fi*r. 3f^2 arises from nothing i^iore than an evitation of a secondary ca- 
dence (£: if — Y) effected by a three-fold chord foreign to the key: 
km^ Ml I 




(3.) Digressive modulations by the tkre&fold chard qf the 
fourth degree oj ihe Hem keg^ IV, or nr. 

§f86. 

Those digressive modulations which are made hy Ihc three fold chord of 
tke fourth cUgru of the new key, are leM frequent than the preceding. 
Fig.aeS: 
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C:l V»I 



I V» I m:i' yn t diir t V» I 



But they are, not unfircquently, of the finest effect. Thus, the captivating 
passage from the atsleUo of the second act in Mozart's Don Giovannit fig. 
364, 



(Fig. 364.) 



MOZART. 



f f: f:- f: f f: 

^^^^ 



ehft 



i 




if iMthiiig mora nor Iom than » digrainra modaliHoii from £|> mlo ^ 
Um ti n — - fo ld luuiDoay of tho fonith degroo of tho latter key. 

In like manner a digreiave modnlation ia made from CnDiyor inlo W-m^ 
jfoit by meana of the laige threefold ehord %\f aa the hanMny of tlie fovth 
degree of F-o^or, in the loeoe of I^mimi Aim in the leeond aet, in the 
allegretto in F-nujorj in the fonrth and fifth meaauree. 
So alao in fig. 36$, 
(Fif . 96Sl> 




__|_„jj:p_.j. • i—^p^ 

two digressive modulations immediately follow each other by the three 
fold chord of the fourth degree. 
The similar digression from C-major to F-major by F: IV, in fig. 366, 



> 
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It wortlij of remuk, beewiie the chord preceding the digreenon ii that of 

the fifth degree of the premu kej {4K)$ hj which emiigeiiMiiti the di- 

greaeiTO modulation beeomee fiur more ttrikii^ to the ear. 

Several examples of digreanTO modulations by means of the three-lbld 
chord of the fourth degree are found in figa. 39^ and 336 ak pp. S7i and 
409. 



§386. 

It triD be pereeiTod, iarther, that theae digreiaive modnklitea b^ IV o» 
IT are made more fiequenily into the relatife keya of the dmtdimg Knc. 

Theae digreanve mednlatioiia are, moreover, leaat ttriking In eaiea whorto 
the modulation retnma into the original key after a half digreatlaii upwarda, 
fig. 967 « and It: 

The leaaoB ii, that ear ia not dialnditted to take the thiee-fold ehofd 6( 
hi both einmples directly again aa C; T or cr V, lo that the immediately 
IbOoering ^ or ( does not appear aa a digreition, but merely aa the ha^• 
BMmic aucoeaaion VI— V, or V— iv.^The pamage ^oted in the prnnnding 
tectioafromthe air of JloaMiAiiiaiaahwof thiaapeciea. 

(4.) Digresme modulatifm tehU^ ate made by one the 

secondary hamumies of Uie new key. 

§381. 

Thia field, firem the Toiy nature of the eaae, ia fhr mote barren than the 
pMceding, partly beeanae in general the aeocodaiy haimoniea of a key are 
more rarely uaed tiian iti moat eaaentia] coea, and partly alao becauae theae 
leal, aa belonging moat imm edia tel y and appropriate^ to their key, can moat 
definitely characterize it. 

63 
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SUU, however, digressive modulations by secondary lunrmoiiieB of the new 
key are not only poanble, bul iqany of them ire even rather eommoii, as 
we shall soon aee. 

Digreasive modulations are made 6y tiu ikree-fold chord of Uu ieeond 
difTM, by u or *ii. Fig. 

(Ftf.96B.il (ft) 



^ C:I 1 Jflai I V» f 
So abolig. 969 is to be regarded. 

(Flf.M9.) 



J. BAYBV. 




i 



as a digressive modolatioo from £|>-major into dft|)Hnajor by means of the 
harmony JB\f: n; (though it is true indeed, that on hearing this passage 
several times, the ear becomes inclined to take the harmony ti^ directly as 
IV of the key /-small — a key which becomes confirmed by the following 
chord. Regarded in this point of view, the passage would be a digressive 
modulation from £|HBisjor to />minor by means of the harmony i v.)— Pos- 
sibly the chord in question may also, if we choose, be explained u * mere 
apparent chord, as we shall see in the doctrine of transitions. 

Also the digressive modulation from c^-minor to c-minor, found in the 24th 
and foUowins measures of fig. 235, p., 405, may also be regarded as a di- 
gressive modulation b) means of the harmony ^ as 'a oro-minor, if we 
assume, that, on repeatedly hearinc it, the ear, on the appearance of ^'Tl, 
already in conetf|tioii hears the foUowing e beforehand. S14 and what 
follows. ) 

An example of a digressive modulation by means of the arnall four-fold 
chord of the second degree i» a large kc^, is found in fig. 370, i. 

(Fig. 370. i) aojuBT. 




Here the digression from e'^-minor to C[)-major is made by the harmony 
as ii' of C|^-major;-— and so also in fig. 370, k. 
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the transition from a^-minor or g-?-minor to f^-major or fJ-major by the 
small four-fold chord g or f^^, as a harmony of the second degree of Fj;- 
major or £-raajor, (Mozart has here also, as we sec, for the convenieuce 
of the violinist, written b e a and a, instead of f^ b^^' and b''^.) 

A digressive modulation by ilujow^old chord oj the $econd degree in a 
mall keif ^ found in fig. 37 1 : 

(Fig. 371.) 



%b — i 






3-11 — 













We have a similar example in fig. 341, p. 477, where the principal ca- 
dence, which is expected after the harmony il[>^ b avoided in the fifth 
measure by the appearance of the harmony "JJ^, as "ii^ of /-minor. 

I>igresi»ive modulations by this pame harmony "iT with an accidentally 

elevated third, we have already seen in large numbers. See, e. g. fig. 372 below : 

(comp. also § 194, fig. 183, ^ 2(?2, *bb, pp. 339, 340, 346,— fig. 193, % 208, 

bb. pp. 347, 355,— fig. 205, m, § 215, pp. 356, 365,— fig. 218, p. 367.) 

(Fig.JK.) 




The harmony of the sixth de^c of the new key may also occur as a 
leading chord, e. g. fig. 373 t : 

(Fig: m i.) 



•St yn t 1 d:Yi Fit 
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It frequently happens, in this species of digressive modulation, that, im- 
mediately ader the new VI, the former tonic harmony again appaara in the 
fourth-aizth poaition, aa in fig. 373, k : 




It sounds rather more harshly when the return of the modnlation into the 
former key is effected, not by meana of this harmony » but perhaps by V^, so 
that the of tha latimiuig key immediately foUowa the YI of the retiring 
key, as in tiie paaaage already reforrad to in fig. 308, p. 434, where the 
ratwfii of Hw modulation from g-minor to d-ainor in the third maaaure is 
made directly by thea uccea a i e n yi--d: V, 

Digreaaive modulationa 63f l&e harmony of tht iMrd of the new key 
(by III or iii^) are rata ; and that too for tha vary good raaaon that thia hat^ 
many itiolf aeldom oeeora; 

For aimilar raaaona, digraanva modulationa hjf meam cf ike large four- 
fold chord €f the ford dtgree do not often oceur;— equally seldom are 
digreaaiona effected by the harmony of the fourth degret (by IV*), they oc- 
cur in ^ amall key by meana of iv*;— and perhapa the moat unfrequent of 
all are made hy mum qf tke komomif af f&e aeaenlfc digres (^tti or ^nt',) 

These digretsiTe modulations, however, are not in thamMlvaa abaolately 
inadmissible; and a careful and full investigation of all the possible caaaa 
inrolred in these classes very possibly might lead to many new appUcationa 
of harmony that would be very efiective. 



§ 388. 

I have now aaid all that I could say, without going too much into detail, 

in relation to digressive fundamental successions, and would recommend to 
the reader the same species of exercise that I recommended at the end of 
section 271, pp. 477 and 478. The field liere marked out is iucomparably 
mora rich aim extended, than waa that in the fbimer caae, and thiia afforw 
itUl richer matariala for forther inveatigatieoa. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MODULATORY FORM OF A PIECE OF MUSIC TAKEN AS A 

WHOLE. 

DIVISION I 
MUSICAL UNmr IN GENERAL. 

^ 289. 

Before wc k-avo ihe doctrine of modulation, we will mako n few ciuvsoiy 
(xiiiurks^ upon the inaiiiier in which u piece of laudic, taken as a whole, is 
Usually constructed in reference to modulation. 

The tirst and most general law here, is that of the uaity a/* the key. Ordi- 
narily, in every piec« of music as a wfaolOj one key preirauls as the principal 
key, 80 that the piece runs chieflj in this key and thus tenders this key the 
prevailing one throughout. It is not intended by this, however, that we must 
not, in a single instance, digress from the key once assumed. We may, 
with perfect propriety, often pass into the accessory keys; hut still, the key 
once assumed as the principal key must always be the predominant one,— 
the piece most be kept, through mast tft extent, in this key, and, at least 
ordinarily,must begin and end in it. 

The law of musical unity holds good, moreover, not only of every piece of 
music which, of itself, constitutes a whole, but also of several pieces which 
are so connected with each other that they all together properly constitute 
only one piece. Thus, e, g. even entire and long finales of operas may be 
treated as lai L'** ronnccted wholes, as single, entii c pieces of music. The 
first finale in xMozart's Don GiowMm is, as a whole, in C-maJor, notwith- 
standing the fact that, at one time, a minuet in F-major occurs in the middle 
of the piece, at another, other dances in G-major, again a terzett in 
major, and still again other pieces in E[)-mnjor, in C-major, Sec. 

It is therefor** no violation of the ahove rule, if, of several snch individ- 
ual pieces of music forming together one whole, the one or the other, con- 
sidered alone by itself, ends in a different key from that in which it hezan. 
Thus, e. ^ an air njay begin with a Largo in C-major, which in the sequel 
passes into n-minor and, without clotsing, immediately chanffea into an ,^l!f~ 
^effo in a-mmor; this w^/Zf^rfMo itself perhaps tligresses mlo « -ruinor. iitid, 
moreover, instead of closing in it, makes a transition perhaps mto a J^rcslo 
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in G^inajor, which last then finally closes, not in 0-major» but in C-niajor 
and thus in the same kej in which Ch« air began. 

Moreover, among several pieces, not indeed inunedialeljr connected with 
each other, but yet belonging together, it is proper to observe a unity of the 
koy: o. g. in a symphony or a sonata, the fintt piece, say the first allegro, 
and the finale, should be written in one and the same key, and the middle 
portions — adagio, sciUrsp, 8u}., should, in eases where they are not written 
b the same key, be written in the relatives of that key.-<-It is true indeed, 
that writers are often not very exact about this matter; while, at the same 
time, we not unfrequently find, on this point, in the works of our ablest 
composers, a very great degree of unity which can scarcely be attributable 
to accident. Could it weU be a pure accident, e. g. that Mozat-t':^ Zauber- 
Jlote begins and closes in ^ — Idomeneo in D the Jibducliim 

(Entf uhrung) in C ? — that his Don Juan begins in ct-minor and ends, not 
indeed in d-minor, but yet in D-major ?— that, in maBset, which usually con- 
sist of five principal parts, distinct and separate from each other, either all 
those five parts almost always are written in one and the same key or in 
nearly related keys, and at least the first and last pieces in one and the 
sajiie key * 

There may be ca?ies, moreover, in which it is perfectly propf-r, md to ob- 
serve this unity. Thus, e. g. in a Hcene of an opera which in the aequcl is 
to pass into a character very different from that of its beginning, it is en- 
tirely proper to i;nd the pircc in a diHerent kvy from that in which it began. 

It is, particularly, not uncommon to clianwe pieces of mtisic which com- 
mence in a small key int() the \nrge key, wi the secomi halt of them, and to 
continue them in the latter to their end. Thus, (to adduce a well known 
example), the first base air in Haydn's Creation (rolling in foaming billows,) 
commences in d-minor, but ki afterwards, at the words **gailhi moving,'* 
changed into D-major and continues so to the end. In like manner, as 
observed above, Mozart's OonJmn termuiates in a large key, though it 
oonmiences in a small key. Also the piece of music in tig. 234, p. 400, 
beginning in F<^-major, ends in /'^-minor. 

The reverse of this ease is less firequent, namely, that a piece of music 
beginnii^ in a large key should finally end in a smaU key. 

Thus much m gmeral upon unity of key in a piece taken as a whole. 
We will now consider more particularly, witt vkoi karmonUt and haraiomo 
meetttUma a piece of musfc uttfa/fy 6cg«nt, wJbol Uigml&am tnls olftsr fteyr 
ore usua/fy mode ui fkt course of a jMsce, and wilh whai harmomu end 
monk tueemiom U %» maal lo dou a piece. 



» 
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DIVISION U. 
» 

BEGINNING OF A PI£C£ OF MUSIC. 
§290. 

It teems, m h were, to result from tbe very nature of the case, that a 
piece of music should commence m UU kty whiA it to prttaU at Uu jMwi- 
fsl iey Atrtm, and that this kej should be firmly impressed upon the ear 
before transitions are made into accessor/ keys. Even if this is not abso- 
hitel/ necessary, it is at least the most natural and simple vay, and there- 
fore the most usual. 

For a like reason, it is natural, proper and common, to commence with 
A* ionic chord tisejf, and that too in its /tuidosienloi potUion, without any 
transformation. 

All tbia is the most natural and the most usual, but } ct it is not always 
really necessary. On the contrary, deviations from what is usual may often 
be, not only fiiaitless, but evea of positively good effect. 



§991. 

I have said, it is usual to let the three-fold tonic harmony, with 
which a piece begins, appear in its fundamtmUU potitum, and of course 
without trausformation. 

But wc also t'lnd pieces where the tootc harmony appears under some Irons' 
Jormaiion in the commencement. 

(1.) We not uiifrequenlly find the tonic chord inverted in ihe commenco- 
meot of a piece, particularly otten in recitatives, e. g. in fig. 374. 

(Fig.S74.) HATDjf. 

^^^^ 

Aad God uw ev'ry thing 

Such beginnings often occur also in mere two-voiced passages, say fiir two 
boms, as in the passage from Winter's Op/erftst, fig. 375, 

(Klg, 375.) WINTKR. 




— also m the beginning of one of Haydn's symphonies, fig. 376, 
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HATDir. 




tnd in the twu-voiced commenccmeat of a violin ^uartett of Mozart in JB|^- 
miyor, fig. 377: 

(fig. 577.) 





?2i . r^-J----y^^^ 

* m ^ mA. — ^ it; 



Commonromont.«« in the second invnrsion arc more rare than thoso in the 
first. In the overture to Voglcr's Cattor and Pollux, fig. 378, 



(Fig. 378.) 



I t 



V» I IT I 



the funeral march begins in c2-minor with the harmony ll in the second in- 
version. 

In a similar manner, in a triumphal march ut the closing scene of the 
opera Tamndf I haTe made the iuU orchestra commence aa in fig. 379: 

(Fig. 379.) 

JUtgro. I N 





— f- 



TP I 




The commencement of one of Joseph Haydn's violin quartette in i-minor, 
is also of this species: fig. 380: 

(Fig. 380.) ^ HAYOir. 



D.-I 



VI 

IV 



11 



Musical authors were furmcrly so particular about (he commencement of 
a piece with the fbui^ixth position or a chord, that we find it laid down as a 
rule in our books of instruction, that we must not only begin no piece of 
music in this way, hut not oven a single section of it. The above mt-ntion- 
cd examples, however, show how unfounded is such a prohibition; and 
with whut admirably fine effect also, u new period iu the middle of a piece 
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may conuiieBoa with the tonic harmony in the Mcond inv^nrion, is obTiout 
to every one, from the paesege already referred to (§ 211, No. 9, fig. 253, 

p. -t'i?,) in Mozart's piano-forto qimrtrtt, whcro, after tho hold, a new phrase 
Gonuncoces with the new tonic chord 19^ in the second inversion. 



(2.) Hie fact that the tonic three-lold chord may oecar in the beginning 
of a piece with Ifte omi$9ion of on talcrpol, is shown by examples already 
quoted above, in figs. 975-^18 and 380, pp. 493 and 494. 

Beginnings of this kind are attended with the peculiarity, that the ear, 
hearing at first only two tones, remains fi>r a time in doubt, what harmony 
it is listening to. In fig. 375, p. 493, e. g. it can equally well take the tones 

g^ and b either as the harmony of the small three-lbld chord with the 
omi:»ion of the fifth, or an the large three-fold chord S, in the first inver- 
sion with the omission of the fundamental tone, and consequently it cannot 
tell, especially on the first hearing, whether the commencement is one in 
gHoinor or one in £-major. So also in fig. 376, p. 494, the tones g and 
may be taken either as C in the second inversion without the fundamental 
tone, or as ita the first inversion widiout the fundamental fifth. So like- 
wise the commencement in fig. 377, p. 494, may be understood either as || 
or as and that in fig. 378, p. 494, either as J[f or asll. 

It is true, indeed, that after such a piece of music has several times been 
beard, its conimonccment ceases to be rqiiivocal, particularly in cases 
where one h&a already been accustomed to< such beginnings in two parts, 
say for two horns, and hence knows pretty well, even on the first hearing of 
them, how they are to be undei^tood. Upon the whole, however, com- 
Tnr-nconu'nt:^ of thi^^ F^pr-cics do not fully possess tho property of at once 
impre>!sing the prinripal key of the piece upon the ear and therefore are 
properly denominated equivocal. 

An e\aiM|d(; where this equivocalness is especially pt rcejitihie, is afforded 
by the cnniineaceiiu iit of the above mentioned violin quartctt in 6-minor, 
fig. IkiO, p. wliieh. even ah fur as into the second measure, seems 

rallir r to bo in D nia)or\ than in /<-minor. 

But we iK.t mill I'niiently hear [)icces ol "music commence with the omission 
of f roi t.ro iiilcrcals of the tonic hainiony ; cither with the tonic note alone; 
e. g. Ill iig. 'i;3.J. p. 404, or fig. ^298, p. 4(»1, or only with tho fiilh of the 
tonic ; — or even, though more rarely, only with the proper third of the tonic 
harmony. 

In commencements of Uiis species, the above mentioned equivocalness is 
still greater, because the ear, on hearing a piece of music begin merely 
with, say the note c, does not know whether it is to regard this note as the 
fundamental tone of or of C, as the fifth of f or of Jp, or as the large 

third of 9b oi* A* *»ud' <i> 

The ear will, indeed, most simply and naturally understand such an indi- 
vidual tone as the tonic note, and, if, e. g. a piece commences with the note 

63 
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c alone, tne ear will assume beforehand, that it is to run in the ke^ ot c; 
but whether in C-major or c-minor, is still entirely uncertain. 

On the other hand, this mode <^ beginning a piece of music aflbrds also 
the advantage, that, after such a dry commencement, the following fuO har- 
mony makes the more agreeable impression. 

Van Beethoven's commencement of his symphony in c-minor is rather 
singular. He not only begins with the fifth alone, but continues for several 
measures, and, one may say, almost too long, to keep the ear in suspense as 
to the key to which the unaccompanied tones g e** f d belong. Fig. 381 : 

(Fig. 381 .) ABtgro eon Mo, ^ IS. bkithotxv. 

We must reckon it among the commencements with only a single tone of 
the tonic harmony, that a piece of music very commonly begins in the up* 
beat part of the measure with merely the tone of the fifth degree of the 
scale, as e. g. in fig. 383: 



(Fig. 38S. {k.) MoxA«T. 




I 

The above mentioned beginning of Van Beethoven's symphonic, fig. 881, 
above, is slso of thb apeoies. 



§293. 

(3.) As the tonic chord, with which a piece of music ordinarily com- 
mences, may be used in an inverted position and with the omission of one 
or two intervals, so a piece may also begin with a htr^tm or harpreggiate 
state of the chord. 

This mode of commencing a [aeee afibrds ako nearly the same advantage 
as that of beginning merely with a single note; namely, the following fiiU 
harmony is rendered thereby the more satisfiicloty and agreeable to the ear, 
as e. g. in the commencement of Moaart's beautifiil quartett in B-major, 
fig. 383, t, &.C. 




I I V T I V 



(B.) We have thus far attended to cages in which a piece of music com- 
mences with the tonic hann<Niy, though, indeed, in inverted positions. 
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Wc may, however, not only cominf ace a piece, with Uie tonic harmony, 
but with some other chord belonging to the key. 

Kvcn commencements with the principal four-fold chord are not very un- 
loinmon. Thus, e, g. one of J. Hiiydn's violin quarlelts in ^[)-major, 
though it begins in the principal key Bb-major, still it does not commence 
uitii the harmony but with and thus, not with Ji^}: I, but with 
V^— fig. 384: 



(Fif SSH.) 
AU9.M»d. 



UAXOW, 




Id like manner also another of Haydn's quartetta in G-major commencei 
witli the harmony G: V, fig. 385: 



(Fig. 385.) 



UAJOM, 



AUo. m 




and again another of them in X^miyor likewise with the dominant harmony 
of the laige key, fig. 386: 

(Fig. 986.) 

.Alio. 





^ — • J. w r 

L^ktzLp 



So also Mozart commences the fint recitative of i>MMia Jhmatm Hon Qith 
voiiiM, ID e-minor, with the donunant harmony: fig. 387: 

(F% . S8T.) matL ■0S4aT. 

^ f^_p_.j^_p.-^ . 0. ^ 
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Beethoven likewise commences the finale of a violin trio, in a most agree- 
able manner, with V\ and that too with a large addod nintli, the otniasioo 
of the fundamental tone, and in the second inversion: lig. .388 : 



(Fig. 388.) 



BEETHOVEir. 



.Finalt AUo 





In like manner, I have myself commenced a piano-forte sonata in CHDUk- 
jor, with the principal four-fold chord haTii^ a large added ninth, the fan- 
damental tone omitted, and in the second inversion: fig. 389: 

(Fig. 



I 





m 



II 



The commencement of the first finale of Cherubini*s Wiu$ertrdiger (water- 
carrier) is of this species. Fig. 390: 




oHBRvnm. 



The composer has here secured the most splendid efiect by causing the 

modulation, amidst tliis srone of universal excitement and rxprctation. 
throughout a long rrcscendo ot' fiirtv-four full measures, to han*i almost 
exclusively upon this dominant chord, only occasionally and transiently 
touchin<: upon the tonic three-fold chord and that too in unsatisfactory and 
imperfect forms, and thus the longer lu eping up the expcctutif u and longing 
of the e;ir n,>r the tfinif chord ( ^: '2.x3\ and rni-in*; the e\i iic d (t M' i. n i j" the 
auditor's feelings higher and hi«;her, until at last, with the woids. ''thnnkn 
to thtty kind Providmct a universal burst of emotion occurs, wiih the 
more power and eflTect, on the introduction of the full tonic chord isb- — (It 
is a pity, that this splendid idea should again appear inunedi. tc 1 . alh rwariis 
on a trivial orrn<:ion. and he misused and debased,— namely when the maid 
determines not to to the dance.) 

CommenreiiK iits tn/// a < < ««f/(/r(/ liarmnuy are somewhat more unusual. 

But yet, Beethoven, inexhaii: (il>le in fiie peculiarities of genius, commences 

a piano-forte sonata iti fJf)-rnajor with the four-fold chord of the second 

degree of the scale: fig. 391 : 
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So who in my requiem, the Tenor air No. S, commencei with the harmony 
ti^ as II of Jt.\ymyat fig. 393, — and a violin qaartett in £b-major with the 
three-lbid harmony of the second degree of the scale, fig. 899: 

(Fig. 992.) VT axquiBM. 

Pf0 Magi*. StmpUn. Ftec 




§S96. 

( C.) We hare seen (iirom 290—4299), that pleees of musio may begin 
with the tonic harmony, transformed, and that (§ 394) a piece may also 
commence even with some other harmony belonging to the key, besides that 
of the tonic. But we may also, in like manner, commence a piece with a 
hMmmtg vkkk %$ fonig»to^ prmapal key and Hiiim m amOUr kejf Aam il» 
frimeipal oiu. 

An example of this is aflTorded by the well known sTmphoiiy of Beetboren 
in C-0^)or, No. ii, fig. 994: 

(Fig. 9M.) A4a^, ^ IS. BSsnioTBif. 
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Here the first harmony is foreign to the key ; and thus the symphony 
properly begins in F-major, though, indeed, it immediately mna into C- 
major, and from that point onward Cnnajor is treated as the principal key. 

We have another like instance in Chcrubini's FanUkOf namely in the 
commencement of the beautiful terzett in •(^•major: fig. 395: 

999.) cnmoBiiit. 

Hue commencement really indicates a-minor» and does not pass fully into 
dt-major until in the ninth measure. 

In like manner, though less successfully, Beethoven begins the finale of 
his fitt/bma traiea in £()-major: fig. 396: 




This commencement certainly does not esccite the feeling of £|^ajor, (nor 
is it of very peculiarly happy effect.) 

So also in my mass, No. 3, I have commenced the " Domine,*^ in J9-ma- 
jor with the harmony ff ^-^ , and thus apparently in 6-minor, which, however, 
is soon supplanted by D-m^or and is accordingly shown to have been only 
a secondary key; Fig. 397. 




In another mass I have attempted to hegin the " Lowlasiiis," in F-major, 
in the manner exhihited by fig. 398, 
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and thus as if in ^-minor; soon afterwards, however, the succession shows, 
that this gf-minor is not to be permanent, but (hat the principal key is to be 
F-major, and that ^-minor merely opened the scene as a secondary key. 



DIVISION III. 
> 

MODULATION IN THE COURt^E OF A PI£CE. 

§296. 

There mre piecM of muiie, particularly very BmaU and short piocea, in 
vliich no digresaiYe modulation of any species occurs,. from beginning to 
end. Bat these, (or the most part, are only very unassuming trifles and 
little songs, such, e. g. as "Enjoy lift*" (**fWiil tuck ilct LtUn$,") — 
''Bloom dear me eioiet,'* («< Blehe liehee VeUehee"), &c., or hunting pie- 
ees finr horns, and the like, — pieces whose whole modulatiHy change usually 
consists simply in the &ct, that one period closes with the chord of the dom- 
immt and the following with that of the tonic. Sometimes, indeed, there is 
itill less Tariety than even this, as, e. g. in the second of the above men* ' 
tioned songs, in which all the periods uniformly end with the tonic hannooy. 



§397. 

But, with the exception of such cases, it is usual to introduce into every 
piece of music, especially those of the lon|Erer species, in addition to the 
principal key, half and whole digressive modulations into the aooesoory 
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keys; and the larger and more extended the piece, the more it admits and 
even requires digrcsai? e modulBtions and those too of the more remote and 

complete character. 

In small pieces, namely, we u-iiaily do not introduce many digressions, 
scarcely any entire digression, preferring, in such cases, merely half digres- 
sions and these too, only into the nearly related keys, — for (1m^ ohvions 
reason, that such a short piece of music would be rendered, by so many 
transitions, especially into remote kejs, altogether too diversified and hctc- 
rogeneous in its character. 

We, thereforp, usually satisfy ourselves in such pieces with half digres- 
sive modulat lulls into the key of the dominant, from which we soon r( turn 
again into the principal key, — Even the more important pieces of composi- 
tion sometimes limit themselves to this most simple moduIa(i>ry structure as 
e. g. Mozart's **/n die$en heil\2;eii HaUtn" {*'In these xacrtd halls.**) 

Large and more elaborate compositions, on the contrary, admit iind re- 
quire more digressive modulations uud more important ones, as is very 
obvious, for a reason the opposite of that for which shorter pieces would not 
hear them, namely, because a long piece, if kept incessantly in one key, 
would be entirely too uniform and monotonous. 

We very properly here, therefore, not only transiently introdace sundry 
digresnTe modulalioiw, and, among others, those into the more remote keys, 
but even ioU and complete tnuuntions, which for a time entirely erase the 
impression of the principal key, (though the latter must, indeed, at last be 
brongbt back again.) 



The most usual digressive modulations of this species are as follows: 

In pieces comjjtjtiL(l in the lari:^e key, it is usual to make a lull aigression 
into the large key of the dominant, towards the middle of the piece. Thus, 
e. g. in a symphony or sonata ia C-major, a digressive modulation is almost 
always iormally made, in the first half, into G-major, and the first part 
usually comes to a perfect close in this key. (To adduce an example which 
is at hand, a principal section in the fourth measure of fig. 228, p. 391, is 
closed in this manner. — The same occurs also in fig. 229, p. 992. Other 
like instances are found in measures 14 — -24 of fig. 2S0, p. 39S. Then 
again in measures 12 — 20 of fig. 231, pp. 395 and 396; — also in measurea 
4—8 of fig. 232, p. 397.) 

Besides this digression into the dominant, there are also several others 
into more nearly or more remotely related keys, less usual, indeed, but yet 
net absolutely unusual or the less ▼aluable;'they are, namely, all the di- 
gressiTe roodulationa into the other most nearly related keys. Thus, e. g. 
ia a piece of music in C-major, we at one time make a fonnal traniition 
into F-miyor, or into annmor, or c-minor. 

Among the tranritlons which ate not positiTely unusual, belong those into 
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oUtt krys wh »so tonic harmonies are to be ('nind in tlic scale of the princi- 
pal toiiic; thus, e. g, transitions into J-minor or r-niinor. in a piece in 
C-iuajor, beqaAise the three-fold harmoniefl )l and Z are. ioimd in the scale 
of C-mnjor. 

Moi« rarely, transitions are made into still other k^'v^, » ,^ mi,* ihe 
larcre key of the small third, thus in the key of C-major, ( >i m-ittiice, into 
U^-iiiujor, — or into ./?[;-major; in a piece in F-major, (as ai iiie example 
quoted in fig. 245, p. \'22:) — or into the largo key of the large third, and 
thus in a piece of music in C-major, for exanjple, into £-major, (us in 
BeelboTen's symphony in c-minor, whole passages in C-niajor occur, in the 
aadai^ ai Jt\jHmn']or]) — or into the large key of the suaall sixths and thus 
«. g. iato «il[7-niajor, in a piece in C^majer, etc. 
All AikSM md moilar complete moduIatioDs are more mre than tbo«e be- 
iMlDrtiqiMed, but they are not on thta account, po9iti%'ely unuted and 



In pieces of miaic icriilfn m (In: small hey, likewise, the complete digrcs- 
aioii inio tiie small key ol the duiiiiaaut is very ctJiiiinon; and, accordmgly, 
in a piece of nmsic in a-minor, for example, it is usual, towards the middle, 
to make a transition into e-minor, and indeed to terminate the first principal 
aection of the piece with a full cloae in this key. — ^Meanwhile, however, this 
•pectea of transition ia qo^ so uniTeraal, as U that into tiie. large key of the 
in pieces in the large key, (in part, peiliaps, beeanse the tonic 
hafmony of c-minor, the small tbiee-fold chord t^does not belong te the 
•cale of iMninor (cemp. § 298,) and hence wb pretty fte<iaently find pieces 
in the small key, in which a transition is made mto the large key of the 
tbirdt rather than into the small key of the dominant. So that in a piece in 
Munor, e. g. the principal digression is not into e-minor, bui into C-major. 

Next to this, the most usual complete digressions occurring in pieces of 
music in the small key,' are those into the large key of the sixth, and thus, 
«. g« into JWnigor, in apiece written in «-minor, (comp. the 20th measure of 
fig. S34, p. 401 :) — or those into the small key of the under-donunant^ into 
li-nunor, in n-minor,— or even thpse into the laige key cf the previous tonic 
note: into.<tf-oiajor in «-minor, (comp. measure 37 of fig. 1234, p. 402.) It 
has already been obferred at the end of § 289, p. 493, that we not unfttfr* 
qnently, after a transition of this last species, from a small key in^o a large, 
continue the pi^ce on to the end in the large key and formally terminate it 
in this key, (as is actually done in the piece just referred to.) 

It is leas usual, in pieces written in the small key, to meet with complete 
transiticiis into the large key of the dominant, as, e. g. into JS-major, or of 
the Snmll second, as, e. g. into Bj^-major, — etc. But still, these transitions 
are neither disallowed nor entirely unused. On the contrary, these and 
other similar Ics? usual transitions may sometimes be employed with per- 
iectly good effect. 

64 
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^300. 

All that hu been observed from § 296 to the preseitt place, may and 
should be regarded only in the light of general hint, and not as furnishuig 
an unalterable and universal rule. 

It is true indeed, that our old theorists believed and taught differently on 
this point. They were not only very particular upon the questions, into 
viluit nccenory ke^ nuiy we digreaa^ tJi the count of a piece of muaic^ how 
hug mu^ iM csniimie in «ieA? lic., hut we often find m their works eren 
formal preBcripfti<ms on this point-i^^gular labels, showing how many mea- 
sures one may continue in this accessory key, how many in that, S:c.* 

But such an exactness borders vcvr rloscly wpnn pedantry. Art is free, 
ought to be free, and does noi tuierate such au admeasurement of its limits 
hy rod and chain. (Comp. remaik on § 901, below.) 
. To a man of sense it is superfluous to. say, that he is not, without neces- 
sity, withent object, and without a auffieient reason, always to be passing 
ftom key to key at random^ that he is not to be incessantly skipping about 
in oTery piece of music into every possible key, OTon the leuotest, like a 
frantic person, etc. All this, with sensible men, is self^vident.— fiut, that 
very wide, bold, and even harsh and frequent leaps into widely remote keys, 
may, when taken in the right place, be of striking and of very happy efiect, 
has already been shown by eiamples quoted in ^ p. 479. Evety thing 
here depends upon the sentiment which we wish to express by the piece of 
music, upon the more or less simple or multifarious, calm, or restless and 
Imjpaasioaed chsncter which we would give to our composition. 

For this reason, the present consideration is less appropriate to the tech- 
nics, th;in to t!)c Ae^ihetic^, of the musical art. In this latter connection, 
we shali recur to the subject again. 



So much as this, however, may be said even here, in a technical point of 
view, namely that, in order to produce great effects by digressive modula- 
tions, one mu3t use them sparingly. Digressions are always the spicing of 
modulation;! and a composer wlio. in a larfje or in a small musical prodiir- 
tion, digresses too often or too mueh. ncce'->:it il v thei'eby blunts the viw of 
his hf^nrer to the etfect of the digression: .ni'l it", in this ra'^e. he \'. mid 
produci' some particular cfTect by means i>\ a digressive modulation, ^" M-lii 
expres.^ smve marked and striking sentiment by a bold transition, means 
already spoiled by use would fail to he of unv serviri' to him, merely be- 
cause the same thiuir has already been emplo) t <i lo.i much before; whereas, 
had he heretofore practiced a more wise economy in the use of digressive 



*e. g. in Kimberger's Kumt dt* reinet Salze$, Th. 1, Seite 119 n. fig. — in Roiuseau'i 
JDfelfos. d$ Musiqut, ariie. JIMiilaitM,— in 8ahKr*s TliMris d. K. Art. Aaiwsiekuif , 

tit win be obsar^ed, thst Ike word '•moduhHon ** ii h«ra seed in Ike fsnse ef bir^ 
Boaie pisimildu. Ta. 
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Modiilaikw, ft inM hm afforded him doaUe dw elfoct» even frMH ifai 
•trikiiig contrast to tW pvBTiotis umpHcky of the modtdatmi — [hannonie 



REMARK. 

Vogler ia luoat p€d3n!i«''>lly Btrict rplative to the question, into what kpys transition"; 
may be made. According to bim, we may, in general, paw into so other keyi, in a piece 
«r oHuic, IkMi into Ihote mmit omiIj rahlid to llie fvindpal key ! In hw treatiM on 
ctnpoatMHi, f 48, w« nnd u foUowi : ■* Evcfy piece whether of voeel m ef fawlruDental 
mumt m named from a certain lonn, end nvely hi elder to preserve Ue vaitf » digrew into 
■0 tone which is several degrees remote; consequently, a piece of mneie in C-major'miet 
BPtthpt pass into D-mn']OT nor into B^-major, for, fihonld a piece digress into these two 
tooeft, the? small keys £ and G would be equally a«4ir, and of course all unity would be 
gone, and indeed it would no longer be true that the piece is in C, hut merely tliat it be- 
^oe and endi hi C* He eays, ogau, b § 70 : "It hae eemetiinee h«en supposed, tiiat 
wamypeaefinailhelBicetothttamellkejInthenniepieeeer mnrie; bnl if we reOeel, 
that even the signature fluhei 1 blike of three deg|ftte»f tad then consider thn peculiar 
affinities of the otbpf ton»>, wa mn«t ronrlndic, that we may either diirrrs^ from C e. g. into 
all other tones, or into none beyond the six above named." Thus he here forbids, not only 
the immediate skip over a degree of relationship (see § 189, remark, p. 886,) but even 
every ever-eicppiug of ihe cirele of die eloaeet nIetkHiship, even fihua^ it be bnl that ef 
iadiridiial diatonie d s y ee e ! Indeed, we mmt not, in n pieee in e-adnor, e. f . poos at all 
iato C?-niajor, or the reverse ! 

After all that r.-r have heretofore pnid on thi? snV'jr'rt, — ;,Arr all ih;il foUowi firom Vog- 
Icr'f own benatifal compositioof , the refutation of such an interdict would be faperflaoai. 



The more frequently digressive modulation?* orrnr m a piece of music, 
the more chromatic chatigcs must of course oci ur m it (§ XXXV, pp. 16 
and 17 ;) antl hence it is usual to say of a passnije which digresses mucii, 
that it is very chromatic. This may do as a technical expression; only it is 
to be observed, that a passage or piece of music may also be chromatic in 
wholly a different sense, namely by its containinpt many chords which are in 
themsielves chromatic (^^ RC and 9fi,) (Cases of this kind might be termed 
harmonic chromatics.) But, in the third place, a piece may be chromatic 
by containing many chromatic transitions, of which we shall speak here- 
after. (Wc call cOiOl of this species melodic chromatics.) — In contra-dis- 
tinctioa from both these varieties, the one first mentioned might be denomi- 
nated modialafory chromatics.) — ^Indeed, in a certain seBse we might call 
eTcry piece of masie which it in a transposed, chromatic key 132,) 
chnuDatie. (Comp. remark on § XVII, p. 90.) 
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ENDDfO OF A PIECB Of HUMa 

(A.) AUTHSNTIO XRPllfOt. 

^303. 

It results from the nature of th« me, that a piece of music should not 
only close with that hamioBjr wluch has heen the pnncipal hamunij of the 
iHiole, and thua with the tonic harmony, but also with such a hannooic step 
as is moat aatia&ctory to the ear. TUa kilter property is po a sa iae d to the 
greatest extent by f&« principal naiaral eai/mct; and Ibr thia reason it ia 
oanal to cloae moat piecea of nrasio with aveh a cadence in the principal 
key of the piece. 

An ending of thia apeeiea haa recetved from antiqiiily the appellation of 



§304. 



For the reason stated in the commencement of the foregoing section, it is 
usual also to present the cadence with which a piece closes, in the most 
perfect possible form (comp. § 255, p. 459,) namely in Uu fifndawuntal 
poiUion of both harmonies: fig. 399: 

(Fig. 399.) 





and indeed the greater, the more ekhorate and important, the piece of mn* 
sic, the more perfectly and Ibrcibly does thia doae become it 

Such a cadence, noreom, is often with propriety aereral thaea lepeited, 
as in fig. 400, etc. 

(Fig.«0.) 



^^^^^^^^^ 

m 
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We are aeewtomed to denomiiMte UMse foil endings of a pieee or prin- 
eipol part of a piece of rnvric; perfed or entire, eompltU elo§ti» 

Not unfirequentl/, however, we satisfy ourseWes with less perfect cadences 
in the close of a piece. Indeed, in manj cases, soch effbctoal, decided 
do s e s are impossible, as e. g. in mere two*voiced pieces, saj merelj fat two 
hornB, where, as also at the commencement, one must necessarilj content 
himself at one time with this and at another with that transformation of the 
one or the other harmony, at one time with omissions of interrab, and at 
another with inveited positions of chords: e. g» fig. 401: 




We can scareelj doae n pieee, Innrever, with tke neond insertion of the 
lonie ebovd: fig. 408: 

(Fig. 401) 

We frequently find the close decorated with tones of every species for- 
eign to the harmony, with trausition-toneo, apparent chorda, and suspensiooo; 
e. g. fig. 40S: 

(Fig. 408.) . 




Another very peculiar varioty of authentic cadonce occurs not unfrc- 
quently in pieces in the small key. That is to say, instead of ending the 
piece with the appropriate cadence — i, it is closed with the cadence 
properly belonging to the large key, namely with — I; and thus the piece 
m the small key does not, as was suggested in § 299 p. 603, pass into the 
large key in its second half, but merely at its close employs the laige three- 
Md chord instead of the small: e. g. fig. 404: 
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D.I 

In the same way, John A. Hasse terminates the Crucifixm of his Mass in 
<i>minor, with the large three-fold chord 21): fig. 405: 

(fig. 405J Lento. HASSX. 



(rig. Lento. HAUX. 



d;i V»i V 7 , I IV I D:l 

So also, in Mozart's Don Juan, the frightful words pf the ghost in the 
church-jard are of a siinilar species: fig. 406, %. k: 

(Fig. 406. i) HOSAAT. 



i. 



Du hontsa Uchen aaf 



ehnodid«rTag SftOisbt. 



— I '' I l --Ft+=:^^:[:=tq==^ 



I a: I «:V 



a: J V^^tl 



1^ 



(nf.406.ft.) 

froTclst, Ian die Todtcn hier ni - hen. 



Vcrwegner, du 



«ia^jfL_ i;_i«._b. 1 j . aJ^ 

I «t V tftT^ gnr O.'I M Y G^I 



la like maimer, Sebastian Bach closes a choral in a-minor, as in fig. 407 : 



{Fig. 407.) 



iXB. BATH. 



r 




i 



aad io also one in «-minor (or at least one htgm mm g m e-nilior) will the 
laife tlttM-lbld ehmd S> m in fig . 408, i; 
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whereas Vogler closes the very same choral as in fig. 408, Ic, above. 



(B.) FLAG A L ENDINGS. 

§ 306. 

The mode of ending a piece of music already menlicnied, ii the most 
usual, but still not the only one. 

We may, namely, terminate a piece of music by the harmonic succession 
IV — I. Such an ending, as already observed in ^ ^8, d, p. 450, is usually 
termed a plagal cadence: fig. 409: 

(Fig. 409. i.) 



Ik If 



1 R T 




DiMiwimrlMiitit0r • - • wtditeat 



■T ITM Ain> iWOB». 
A " • • " SMB. 




PF^t 



It is not uncommon to precede such an ending with a transient digression 

into the under-dominant, so that the last chord hot one, which appears in the 

foregoing examples ta a tluee-lbld hannonj of tlie Iburth degree, preeenta 

itself in this case, fyr a moawnt, aa a tonic hamonj. Thai a. g. in fig. 410, 

(ni.410.) 



— h-fn G 'C> O 




F 

Jhl Gtyp I 
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m digreifhra modnlatioii it reallf made at tha chard W tnm fha prindpa] 
kaj X^-miyar into O-miyor, aad tha piaea is cloaad bjr tha chord 9 without 
anj fiwmal Tatum of tha modulatioii into H-major, whila tlia aar ia laft to 
le-tnna itialf into D and to nndaratand tha chord fir agvin, wliieh it muat 
haTo takan, after the hannony ibr a new tonic haimoojr, aa tha hai^ 
mony of the fourth degree of the prarious key J)4Myor, and thoa tha Ibl- 
lowing chord 9 as the old tonic harmony, (§311, p. 360.)— Tha azamplea 
in figa. 411 and 413 ara of a aimilar apaciaa: 

(F||.411.) F. jmciDKB'S HAS*. 

" ■ ■ J-J- 




^Al J.J. W_4_ 



3EC 



V I 

F:Vf 




Thia plagal cadanca ia net nnfraquantly tavaral timaa rapaatad. Fig. 



413: 





1^ 



r -cr JOT ^ "Or 



nr 



IV I nr I IV I 



§307. 



The close IV — I in a small key is more rare than the above mentionad 
plagal cadence IV — I in a large key. Fig. 414, i, k: 
(Fig. 414. «.) ik,) 

J5 S> c| ^. 



r 



- o 



"1^ 

I 



IT 



Instead of this, (as also in the case of the authentic, § 30r>, p. 507,) it is 
preferred rather to close with the large three-fold chord, in the place of the 
small, and thus, in a manner, with a union of the large key and the small, 
as in fig. 414, I,— 

(Fig. 414. L) (m.) 




IV D.'I 

or by several times repeating this latter harmonic succession, as in fig. 414, 
m, above; or in such a form as is mentioned in § 306, p. 609: fig. 414^ a, 
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(nf.4i4.f.) 

The last number of the 4iit$ tnM in MoMit's RtfuUm, in itHfninw, 

i^ilMWfiy: fig. 416: 

(Fig.ilA.) . aosut?. V 




pi 



1 



»7r 



d: IV 



In the same manner also he closes the chorus in d-minor, where Don Juan 
19 whipped to hell by the furies, in the large key. Fig. 416: * 

(Fig. 416.) 
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gs ^j; js jj j: js 



ere*. 





V 1 V kc 
1>:I«* lite. 



b3 > ^ 



We often find tho plagtil endings lik( wise decorated by lrmisilum4one*, 
tu^^entiom and apparent chorda ^ as iu tigs. 417—426. 

(Fig. 417. 1.) MorART. 




f=i— § — §-3^^--p--p-l-|-=^t 



^1 



(Fig. il7. Jk.) 



IV 



iff 



^^^^ 



J hJ..' 



V 2):I(?:V' I 
(fig. 418. i) wootM. 



a: IT 



m 



HE 



(*•) 



1 




'Si 
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(Fig. 419.) 




g!tr 

(Fig. 4S3.) 
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{Fig. 424.) 




In fig. 417, i, the tonei f v»A h, in the eecond meaiure, Hil4lie tonee f 
wd in the third, are merely tnmsition^oneB; eo are also the tones g and 



e in fig. 417, k, and likewiie the tones b and in fig. 418, t, k, i 

The harmonic combination [f b 3 a] in fig. 418, t, might, indeed be ex- 
plained also as (Sr^, and so might also the chord [f b d a] in tig. 418, k 
and in ^Hiich cose the tone f would be the fiindaniental sereimi, b the 

fundamental third, d the fundamental fifth, and a or a*^ the ninth, while the 

fundamental tone itself— g — would be omitted. But if f were the funda- 
mental seventh, it could not (as we shall see in the doctrine of resolution) 
or least not with piropriety, be treated as it is here treated; and therefore 
the first mentionea nrade of explaining this succession of chords is prefera- 
ble to the latter, — and conseduently the combination [f b J a] or [f b 3 i^] 
must continue to be explained majforf, just as if the mere transitioii-t<»ies 

b and d were not present at all. And thus Eimberger,*^ in the rase of a 
similar passage — fig. 418, m, above, explams the great sixth of the base 

tono, namely the tone a, and so also its large fourth f^ ("thesubsemitonium 
modi of the following tonic ") as being merely transition-tonrs and as serv- 
ing to render the close more pungent and effective. Vogler alsof lays 
mm the above mentioned dose — fig. 418, i, p. 512, as a model for a ]^la- 
gnl cadence, and thus as IV — ^I, and consequ<nitly recognises the eombuin- 

tion [f b 3 a] as the large three-feld chord 

* In Seiner Knnst dcs reint-n SatzcB Th.1, ia d«r Zogtbe, 8. 248. 
t Ib S«iiiem Choralfyatem, Tabelle I. 
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The ezimples in figs. 419 — 421, p. 513, are of a similar species, (comp. 
§ 917, p. — .) So k also the ending of Joseph Hajda's Sohe Btgim in 

g^«iiiior, fig. 493, p. 51S. (The note T#, in the last meaaure but two, is a 
tmiaifio»4one.) 

So also the harmonic combinattona [d h *d d ei], [d 9 S d ?t] 

and [d b ^ g** d f«], in the succession of chords in fig. 423, p. 513, with 
which I close an eight-voiced Fugue written for the Berlin Singing Acade- 
my, arise merely tioin the decorations of the tonic chord 13 by tones for- 
eign to the harmony. In like manner, I have also decorated the plagal 
close of another hymn, a: iv — ^; I, as in fig. 424, p. 514; as also the 
close of the "JTi/ine" and *^»^gnu8 Dei'' of my mass, No. 1., fig. 425^ «, 
1;, p. 514, and another song, as fig. 426, p. 514, &.c. 



(C.) OTHBB BlfDlir«8. ^ 

§909: 

Besides the closes enwenited in §§ 909—908, wt fiad in the woiks of 
composets, particalarly the composers of church music, and Twy espeeialljr 
flie pcolessors of the so catted Greek modes 'or kejs, still many other end* 
ings, which sound aren more peculiarly, than thoso already mentioned. In 
partieular, we find pieces which, so fiir at least as we can oomprehendfdo 
■at even dose with athree-fold harmony en the tonic Of these endings we 
win, at least, present a few examples. 

Voglcr, for instance, in his Pastoral mass in JE^major, closes the ertdo, 
which is otherwise very definitely in inninor, with a succession of harmo- 
nies, the last of which, at least so fiir as we can see, cannot be called a 
tonic harmony at all. Fig. 437: 

^ ^ roouB. 

P fff- 




The endings in fig. 4S8, 4S9, 490, 491, 49S « and Ir, and 499, am of a 



like 



(Fig. 428. t.) Toe&sa. (A.) 




i 



i 
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. (Flg.429L) TOGLKK. (Fig. 430.) roaiM. 




(Fig. 435. i.) ToouR. (Fig. 433. IL) 




We freely acknowledge, that it would not be very easy ibr Us to onrmvel 
the modulatory structure of oU Mich closes in a satisfactory manner, portio- 
ularly in thi^ plsoo, before we come to the doctrine of transitions and iq>parenl 
chords. They may, therefore, stand here, meanwhile, .mordy, aa it woro, 
in a historical way, just to ahow that there are piocaa of music with auch 
endings. 

Indeed, we might say, in a manner, that pieeoa of thia deacription really 
end without a proper dose. 



§ 910. 

But in ftct it may sonnotimas, under particular cifeumataneea, bo antireij 
proper, to end a piece of muaic, and that too, not merely one wfaidi paaaaa 
immediately into a following piece (§ S89, p. 491),but eren a distinct and 
independent pioce, really wHliout any proper dose; poiticulaTl^ in caaaa 
vImm ena baa to express the idea of something abruptly broken off Thus, 
•. g. in Mbsart's None H Figmro, Barberina's arietta in /minor, abruptly 
tenninates in tba commencement of the Ibuitb act, when aba is fftinrbing 
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finrthe loal pin and it mMoify ialerrapted by the iaterveotioii of Figaro; 
the ending here is endrelj wiUiout any proper cloee, like a apeeoh tnehea 
off withoal iti doiing word or period; fig. 434, t:— > 

(fig. 49k i) MOlAVt. 



• UM-dron 9 0m di • la oo-m di - mt 



So also the eoene in Salieri's «dnr, where Tarar AalaaieD ia niiwfil, 




and 80 abo lig. 494, 1: 
(nf.4SkL) 




Wwli nr, bd-ds^ 



8aeh abrupt endings as these m fig. 4S4, t and k, above, are tfia lesa 

repulsive, because*^ ImmI according to the original construction, a recita- 
tive immediately succeeda, ao that though the piece itself terminates, still 
the music goes on, and consequently the ear is not obliged to regard the 
modulation as ended. But the unsatisfactoriness of such cuUiugs becomes 
thr more palpable in caaee where, aa ia the laeC at die preaent day in meat 
Iheattes, the dry recitative is entirely <Mnitted, and thna, in the passages 
rr Torred to, the music actually ceafos and the dialogue commences. — Still, 
however, these passages really make a ratlicr repiilsive impression, though 
by no means one that is positively undesirable; and it is the result of verv 
Imiited views, that on many stages these piecea have been botched up wim 
regular doaea. 

(D.) anxABSs oreH m simaxifT amors aha mudts of thb 

BtmaBHT tPBCIKS or BlCDIirOB. 

Every one perceives, that the endings presented in ^§ 306 — 310 are al- 
ways rather unnatural and foreign in their eflfecti or at least less satisfac- 
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tory to the M|,, th'^n tbr> mrr^^t roguDQll of all closes, namely ik« jmaoipil 
Bttural cadence. The tt rlmicalcftUie of thk ikct circumstance 
that (his latter species of cadence, as wc have ntrrady reiBiyri^d,||i^, 
459,) is the most unequivocal and decisive uf all hai*monic successions and 
thcrrfoio i> the rnoFt satisfactory to the ear, since it contains a final confirm 
HiatiuM ut ihn principal key — and fully puts the feelings to rest. The plagal 
cadence, how r\n , consi^tinir, n« it does, merf!v of two three-fold chords, is 
far less detvrininaff nnd uaeqtiivocal. Ami tinalK . th<- otlwr r1o«!p«. instead 
(tt (iirertlr si ttlmg the ear, at the conclusioa ol tiie piect, ypon tht piinni- 
pai key, rathff cHrrv it nwav fTv>m thf* ««T»mp: nnd indo*>d «snm<^fiijti s, us if 
for the VL'i". jnii'jiDSt' ot" ilinAvnii: it iiit" urict rt;uiit\ . tln'V vv^n i('[M-atP<ily 
and ill rsipifl micccjsMuU bwuiul wli' u-ntu lljc kr\ iuId .-miir new ii/ie, 

and tiiea u^aui from this intu i>uuic uiiicr, uiid in Uua ua^ tlu'v jirrsi. nt us 
with chords, one of which always belongs to the previous key and ike oUicr 
to the new key, and they often carry with them also a pretty variegated 
interchange of the large and the small key, as is shown by the diversity of 
figure! which have occasionally been set under the foregoing examples.— 
Indeed* it is impoAsible 16 say, tcUh ahv^tUt certainty, of many of theWd- 
ings aboTC DMntMoed, thajt tha hannoDj with which thoy elow is aetnaDf I 
or i| and not perhaps V; — or they even end with a hMmony whieh clwirl^ 
{firoTlori. 

Our ear, however, haa become aceuatomed to hear pieces end with closes 
of this kindj and though they are not in their own nature satisfitctoiy to It, 
yet, through the !bree of custom, it acquiesces in them. (The least satisfto-' 
tory doses are such as occur in fig. 427, etc., p. 516, &c.; but for this reason 
these endings are called Grcdb or ameiaU eadatee$f and if they do not al- 
ways sound veiy finely, yet they appear veiy learned, especially to these 
who are profoundly unleanied.»We shall recur to this subject again.) 

On the other hand, even the less satls^oiy, the less definite nnd less 
natural, even the unusual, the rare and the singular, the extraotdinaiy and 
sometimes even the poaitively strange, that. which deviates from the ctdH 
naiy, the, as it were, mystical character which such endings cany with 
them,— -all this, I say, gives to these closes, at least to the better of them, 
a certain peculiar and often really imposing character, which may be cm* 
ployed on many occasions with great advantage, when one has something 
peculiar, something aside from and above what is ordinary, to express. 

Such closes are particularly appropriate to church pieces, (whence they 
have derived the name church eadmicet,) In iact, most of the above ezam^ 
pies are borrowed from church pieces. 

It would, however, involve a pitiful partiality and limitedness of view, to 
suppose, that such closes belong exclusively to church mutic: just as much 
so as it would to maintain, that this or that color, e. g. red and blue, belong 
wholly to sacred pictures and not at all to pro&ne. As if art had not the 
power to produce different eflects with one and the same material I 

There Is nib want of examples, moreover, where our best composers have 
employed these endings in other than church pieces. Thus, e. g. J. Haydn 
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terminates his well known variations upon the emperor's march with such a 
close. So also Mozart, as we have seen in fig. 417, k, p. 512, ends a rather 
trifling finale of a violin quartett with a close of this species, — and the same 
author lets Don Jtian go to perdition with such a so called church close: 
fig. 416, p. 511. And in like manner closes the air of the vengeance 
breathing hunter in Weber's FreinchxHz. 

The same partial and limited views have also given birth to the cur- 
rent and sweeping remark, that the endings of small key pieces in the large 
key 305, 307, pp. 507 —510,) have a soft and soothing character. It is 
indeed true, that they often admit of being used for this purpose with good 
effect, as is shown by several of the above examples, among others; but 
surely no sensible man will, for this reason, be so one-sided in his views, as 
to maintain, that such closes in the large key once for all bear this and only 
this character and are to bo used only fur this purpose. Here again applies 
the simile of the red and blue colors; and here also Mozart teaches us, that 
the threats of the ghost in Don Juan can, with perfect propriety, be expres- 
sed by the so called " soothing church cadences, "yes, and even that the cry 
of murder by Don Juan tumbling into hell may form a cadence in the large 
key. A similar instance is found in the aforementioned passage from the 
Freischiitz, &c. 



(E.) CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KEY OF A PIECE OF MUSIC. . 

§ 312. 

On the occasion of the question proposed in ^ 190, many a reader per- 
haps recollects to have heard from his music master, if not even to have 
read in celebrated books of instruction, that in order to know in what key a 
iece of music is written, or, in other words, what is its principal tone or 
ey note, one has only to look at the signature, — and then at the last note, 
or at most at the last chord of the piece. Such an old woman's rule, it is 
true, is easy and short; but for this very reason it is also incorrect, falla- 
cious and inadequate, as are a thousand others like it. 

It can only be said in general, that a piece of mtmc, as a whole, is in thi* 
or that key, when this or that key is the predominant one in it. — The ({uestion, 
by what means the ear is led, on hearing a piece of music, to recognize the 
piece as being in this or that particular key, we have thoroughly examined 
in 192 — 224, pp. 337 — 376, and have found that the answer to this ques- 
tion is not to be dispatched by a mere single short sentence. 



REMARK. 

It mn scarcely bo nocessary to add a word in confirmation of what hai been said in the 
fofpgoing section. 

For, in the fint place, ai it respects the signatnre, it is well known that every key can 
be written with every signatnre, at pleasure, and even withoat any signatnre whatever. 
(§ 143, p. 282.) In the second place, the rule is still less capable of showing the key of 
each individual period, of each single passage in the middle of a piece, because digressive 
modulations are continually occurring in the course of a piece of music without any change 
of signature. (§§ 148, 144, pp. 282, 283.) And thirdly, according to the usual method 
of constructing the signature of the small or minor scale, (§ 142, p. 281,) the mle in 
question is doubly uncertain. 

Equally fiiUacious is the method of aicertaining the key and scale from /As la$t note or 
la4t harmony of a piece. For, in the first place, it is far from being true, that every piece 

66 
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no amux.4TQftT «p»0ms w a 

I'f m'l^ic endi with the touic barmoay. It not unfreqacntly bapp r.-, on ttw f ontrnTT, thmt 
a j^ccc^ thoi^^ it terntiaates with a regular close and that lou wtlk a Uiu'm luMHin}tiy, 
,if|Hi^^(IIVIiM|4«xniMto wiih \ke harmaojf of (b&t wMich vcaa thoioiuc oC tlie|K»»»M 
% «lMii M wHhMM i«Mr» MM lAMft i» «» ¥ «MK 

••it respects the (aTorite Buim '*im JintyHdebUut evjui tonf**-m 
at the end of Ihr pi^cCy manj pirrt^s terminate wholly with<ii;t nnj regular i'loid, and is 
such c&ses it could Dot be aBCtitatuvd at all, in wl)?T key the piece is,- — and equally im- 
f4Muj|)le would it be to determine the key of this or that sectioa of a piece. Here agais 
I li BMUM passnge qnoM tal oH IL IM ift iMraoMlk aa § 221, ^pr 

Xtone id Cavallo, 6ikof1d pHtrdar^H la cht M &l pmtt^' mmfiitmi* |laU 

tagUata, uon si potra connoseere di qual tpecie sia. E «< in %m modulaziont man' 
chera Vultima no(a, non ti potra ditr.ernere, in qual modo i eoinpo$ta "Proy/ thii 
it one of the ntjtinse things of the icorld ^ it really aw.f^"'-^*" *a *??^«7!»y, that t> ffrier to 
ditUn^uiitik a liM/r^ a hoise^ it U.nft/umrif to look at /t^^ i 

4mr ««M «M4 luifm ^ laauiat.it m«M «<> ^on; «r jmmi^pm' 

happens to he icantingy it will be impottibU to tttl in tchat key il « written^" But, 
tHrnflj. , 't is still less tme, that the tonic not'~> 'n the end of a pisM of BmIo !• WmHtn^ 
the higbtf^t, or thnt it is always exclusively found m the base. 

A nile of this kind, i. e. ono which ia partially correct and applicable in muny cases, 
iniglit always do very well, prandMi iiMM fIvMi <nlj •■ om that woaM apply In maay 
<!•■•• Imt DOt ■• bai^ wurmnltj «|ipnprkto and folly adeqiate; im tl^ o%|»a, it 

would Mdly fsaaibkt no ««ituB Index* aa4 Am, tboigfa H ekm^ otatkt m iid,1l'ililt 
WWllli not deceive the t irr.r. rn f therefore would at least do him no injury; but, giv» 
r,a f» r^n} nrr 1 rTrtitn ■^-.uAe, it ii not Qiilj uunitable, but poatiToIj ftWictoi aWL^s^gplilv, 
(Comp. zpni^l^ on 6 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RESOLimON. 

§513- 

Mm^ fnMi urtMhh. iacotaMi a perceptible tendency to move in obo 
ptfticiilar way and mnofltber. In other worda, thej have the pecuHorityHMI 
a Toioa which haa Moa gireii wmch a toae canBel, oader certain circuniitaa* 
cae, from thilt poiol onward, proeeod at pleasure gradually or by skipa ap or 
down, but roast, or at least ia order to the production of tha best efiect. jwo* 
coed in one of rtain definite manner. Ae a praltminafjr example by way of 
iHofltrattng our meuim|^ it maj be enffieient to obaervoj (hat, in the folhyw- 
mgpamge, fig. 436, t, 

llNANiiBa whkh givei the tone b in the first measure, tends, in the pfogree* 
■M ftora the fint to the second measure, * to proeeed a nsett second 
npward to the tone c, and not to move otherwise than so. Tlia tone b ot^ 

dinarily tends upward to c. The tone of the upper voice, has a tendency 
downward to e. So also in the following measures, the tone gt inclines to 

move Ufiward, and tha tone d to move downward. 

A progression according to such a tendency is called resoliiliMi. The 
tone f, in the above example, as we are accustomed to snyt resolves itself 
mla a, Ae tone h into c, the tone g^k into a, &c. 

The tone unto which ao interval, having thb special tendency, sesolvea 
itself, may be caOed the Unu of re$oluiion, or btiefly tk^ rtt9hiimk. 

So fiur as a tone nmniiesla the above meolioiied tendeoey, it msf hm, 
termed a rtstricUd torn or itderval 

The doctrine of the resolution of restriotad iatarvala, o-of MsBted pimgwii 
aioos,is to be the subject of the seventh chapter. 

We will consider, in general, 

(I.) The different ways in which a voice may be carried from such a re- 
stricted interval to its tone of resolution, and the various fiwms in which the 
resolution of restricted tones may take place, — uidthen, 

(II.) Those harmonies which contain one or more of such restricted inter- 
vals. If we do not prosecute this exnmination to the fullest extent and in 
all iu details, stiU w« will attend to what is moat warthy of remark. 
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DIVISION L 

THE DIFFERENT FOatMB OF THE SEdCKLITTION OF HAEMONIO INinV ALBL 

§ 514. 

In the passage already quoted, fig. 435 t, p. 521, the principal seventh 

f, as before observedi teads, in the fundamental progroMion 1, to move 

downwftid to e. 

Now this morement of the voice from f to e may take place in dii^ 
ferent ways, and wuty tlieMbjr give birtk to Twom fiumt of naoh lesolu- 
tiOBt, BttBoljr : 

{A»y The Yoiee al one time moTOS from the restricted tone to the tone 

of reaolutioii in agltding, legato manner, as from f to e in fig. 435 i, p. 521, 

and at another with an iatermpted or staccato moTement, at from d to c in 
the IbRowhig measnrcs of the same example. 

(B.) Moreover, the two tones majr also he s^parafeit htf nth, as, for ex* 
ample, m fig. 495, k, f, m, p. 5S1. 

( C.) Jim uii$rmtdiat$tom( may also be first inserted between the two othen. 
Hiis may be done, fi>r example, as in fig. 485, n, p. 521. The inserted tone 
may perhaps be regarded as another interval of Uie harmony, abd then tins 
form of resolution woald become a species of brolmn progression of a voke, 
(§21, p. 139.) 

' In like manner also in fig. 4d6 «, 

(Fig.4S6.».) «J 00 

•» .*•■ f-r V f 

the principal seventh Tis not immediately fi>ltowed by its reaolution into e, 

but the breaking voice first makes a skip down to c. A voice which moves 
in this manner becomes, as we know fiwin the doctrine of the l^roken 
progression of a voice, virtually two, as in fig. 496 k, above. It is not 

to be deni^, however, that the fiyrm in fig. 496 I above, where ?is imilie* 

diately followed by e, ahrays appears more emooth and flowing than that 
infig.496«. 

The insevtod tone may also be one that is entirely foreign to the harmony, 
peifaaps a transition-Cone, as in fig 495 0 : 




When the tone thus inserted is the same which was the seventh in the chords 
as in fig. 435, above, it is usaal to call this a retardation of the resolution 
or a retarded resolution, because, on the introduction of the harmony 
Ci the tone f continues atationary ibr a time as an incidental tone befiwe e 
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and as a tone foreign to the harmony, — it waits to resolve itself into this e 
subsequently. (We shall recur to this retarded resolution in §424.) 
In fig. 435, q, 

A retftrdation aad the mteHion of a haimoiiie tone both oceur together, and 
in fig. 486 r, a letaidatiom together with an insetted tone fozeiga to the har- 
mony. Stm other inserted tonea are fiwnd in lif. 495 i,aho?e. ' 
In fig. 495 

J^- -p- p. -p- -or I 

the first baU^Mte^ as the |irincii»al seventh, should at the moment that the tonic 
three-fi>]d chord CiB^kes its appearance, resolve itself into e, but instead of 
this, the resolution is retarded until another harmony appears. (The more 
specific treatment of this entire subject forms a part of the doctrine of sua- 
peMons,) (%499 &c.) 

(D.) A resolotion occurs, moreover, at one time into one, and at another 
time into another interval as reckoned from the base tone. For example, 
m fig. 495 1 p. 5S1, the tone of resolution, namely, e, is l4« tAtrii of the base 

lime, in fig. 495, «, above, it is Ui€ fisik of the base tone, — in fig. 435 v. , 

above, it is tiks octave of the base tone, ^ in fig. 435 f, above, it is the fflk 
of the base tone, — in fig. 495 « it is fibs sevMlh of the base tone, lie., &e. 
(Compare remarh.) 

{JR.) Hie tone of resolution is likewise at one time a so-called consonant 
tone, (§ 101 , p. 230,) as in all the above examples in fig. 435 v, pp. 5^1 
and 539, and at another time a dissonant tone, as in fig. 435 x, above. 

(F.) It is perceived, fiirther, that, during the resolution, the other rouret, 
either IxkevotBe move or rmain $taHonary. In fig. 435 t, p. 52 1 , a middle voice 
remains stationary during the. resolution, — in fig. 435 n, p. 521, the Base 
; in fig. 435 t^, above, all the voices move together. (Compare remark.) 

(O.) The resolution occurs, finally, at one time on a heavy portion of the 
measure, and at another on a light ; — a distinction which, as we shall soon 
8ee,i8 of special importance in the resolution of the secondary sevenths and 
of raspcnaions, (^ 936 1-3, 431, and 455.) 




What is said lader (JD.) aad {F,) wQI iadssd appaar Is mmaf as somswhaC Irivid, ad- 
VMtilions, whsDy aasMSStlit, aad hcooe icaiesl/ wort^ cf m «s l faa, aadlhst too veij 
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properly. Rut one wodld be still more surprised to learn, that in all our books of instnio- 

tton, great imjj irtanc*" is* ('V»Tvwherp attarhfH to the question, whether, for example, the 
seventh b resolved iato the 8ixth, ioto the iiAh, into the foarth, ice. (Uotiipare retuurk on 
§§ 99, 820, and £^4.) As it respects the plmntoui called exchange of resolution, am flM 
Hwifk m % Mft. 



DIVISION IL 
♦ 

PR0aR£S810N OF TU£ U«T£ilVALd OF Tll£ FOUR-FOLD CHO&DS. 

§ 815. 

Having taken the foregoing geucriil survey ol the resolution of harrnomc 
too 68, we will now proceed to inquire, what intervals of the difierent harnio- 
nicn Mchilnt, in certaia cases, a peculiar lendeney of tbo above iiieationed 
species, and what intervals do aot and in what eases they do not exhibit this 

t^dency, but move freely. 

We will commence this examination of the different intervals wiih refer- 
ence to the progression peculiar to Ike intervals of the four J'oid harmoniet : 
— and first, the intervals of the principal fowfoH duird. 

We will consider the principal foiuHfold chord throughout on all points, 
[with merely the exception of the case in which its fifth is arbitrarily lowered 
(^94 p '215 ) which particular case WO will hereafter consider in a sepa- 
rate apj.eadix, 3:^4 — 338.) 

Two particular intervals of the prmcipal four-fold chord are, in certain 
cases, subjected to a definite cesolutioni namely, (1) its Btventh, and (2) its 
third. 

We will iirst attend to the aetenth. 



(1.) Prcgression of the principal seventh* 

(a.) Jtestricted Progrestion. 

§316. 

The aevcnlli of Ihr prinri- a! Jour-fold chord has a tendencif to imve either a 
amall or a lari^i second druvuimrd in all thone cases in tchlch fhe principal 
foUT'fold cfii:n-J is followed hif another harjnr.niy in the same scale which [har- 
mony] conUiitis the tone, situated either a small or large second below. In all 
such cases, the seventh tenHs, at the moment that the karm&mc itep is taken, 
to resolve itself mto this tone. 

In the more specific treatment of thin ^ultjoct, we will e.xamiue in order 
all the diflerent cases of harmonic progrei^sion iu the same scale which can 
arise from the principal four-fold chord. 

A principal four-fold chord may be followed, namely, by 

((I.)) Either the tonic harmoujff ( nef a pirf principal caiidencei ^ 354» 1, «, p. 
458 ; ^ 355, p. 45d ; — ) or 

{(II.)) Some ether three-fold chord of the same key, (faUe principal cadence, 
tt64, 1,4, p.458 3 %m,^4fiO; %9$4, p.470;-.)or 
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((m.)) Mother famt^ wI&cmnm %t prineipd oadmM, 

§t69,pb474; § S10» 1, p. 474.) 

((I.)) In the natural cadence* 

Accordingly, the first case in which the principal seventh tends to move 
one degree downward, is that in which a ntUural cadtnce is made after the 
principal four-fold chord, (§255 p. 459.) 

({.4.)) It is in conformity with this tendency that the seventh moves in the 
examples already mentioned in fig. 435, where we have seen this resoiutioa 
occur under many different forms. 

This resolution of tho seventh one degree downward in the natural prin- 
cipal cadence, is the most natural and smooth of all : accordingly, we will 
name it the normal progresnotL 

{{B.)) This progression of the serenthjIioweTer, is not the only admissible 
one. (For it ie nowhere written, that, in art, merely the most simple and 
natural is universally and in all easin tliff beil.) Our ear teaches us, on the 
eeotrary, as we are also taught indeed hj tbe ezaniple af our greatesi com- 
posers, that no erfl Is inTehed in this Interval's occasionaUy proceeding 
t f tH ud also, or even by ikips ; and that too not onlj in middle voIcm, but 
alM» m the Base or Soprano. Thus, Ibr oiample, in fig. 437 i and k. 



(FIf.W.i) (*.) (1.) 




the tone f, in the Alto, moves upward to g, — in fig. 437 /, above, the tone 
f, of the Tenor, moves up to g, — in fig. 438, 
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tJie toae h, of the intprano, goes lyiiirafti o. . In fig 1 Kl, 

(Fig. 440.) MUZART. 

Jntlamtino.. 



I gin • n • MB • ti, ■ ■ qvwl 



i gin • n • MB • ti, 



* '"ran 




the toM ( of the Oboe, 



»iBliln 



; op, initeMl of dovo ; 




— r r^r 



tke tone j[ doei the Mne ; — in lig. 44t, 




the tone d1>, — in tig. 443, 

(Fig. 44S.) 




,-p-=-T-?- : 



Uw tone f penes npirird into g. 
I have aUmnpled a wnilar nkode of mohrtioni in fig. 444, 
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when Uw priiiei|M] mfwwMk ^ movei iipw«nb» (iinlMi, by the hje» one 



to regard the tooee 2 and B ae mere tranaitioiKtoneg.) 

The gradual* aaoendiiig progreiaioii of the seTenth f, lying in the 
fig. 445, 



sounda less agreeably, and indeed one may say, positively ill. 

The ascenaioff or skipping movement of the aevteath is attended witt the 
leeit liability to nuilt when it (theseTenth)oceiiradoabled,aeinfig. 445,lk-Hi» 

(t) (•.) i n.) ^ ^ 




er even in fig. ^t, p. In this case, it is quite enflleieat, to cany' the 
seventh gradnally downward in one voice. In the other, it may, witheot in- 
eoovenieiice, pfoeced otherwise. For, the natural pre gr esi i e n of the Ibimer 
seeorea a MdBeient degree of naturalness in the progression as a whole, and 
the Bomal movement which attends the om seventh 8atisfies,er at least paci- 
fies, tiie ear. 

Indeed the diffhrent progression of die seventh is even »§ee»$ary m such 
cases, in order, as will appear farther on, to avoid faulty parallel progres- 
sions of octaves, (§ 70 at the end and § 547.) On the contrary, such a 
movement of the seventh is especially to be avoided, when it would bring 
with it a forbidden parallelism of filUis, as we shall perceive hereafter (§ 5S9.) 
See ^. 446, 0 ; 

(Fig. 445. 0.) 



3i 



* ■ ■ ■ 



i 



In general, aeomettaale andacnhivatedearmnstheredetaimineiB eaeh 
individQal case that occurs, whether such a carriage of the eevealiir ie rapil- 
slve tothe ear or not ; and whereverthts is not the case, soeh a pro g re s si o n 
of the seventh cannot rationally be Ibrbiddsn on technical grounda. 

In the examplea fig. 419 and 480, p. 619, if we regard the next chotd to 

the hut [c a e^ or [c f * a ^] at the prineipel lbnr4bid dioid W with 

*Tbe word " gradual, " as here ased, meaiu " by the succestive 5tep$ Of dtgrUB of tht 
tiaUffrom totu on* ^n* <ff tht Hal* to tk* n*xt on* a6oM or Mow,'* Ta. 
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the small added ninth and oulted fundamental tone D, the skip of the 

Base from c (the fundamental seventh) to G is a progression of this seventh 
hy skips. (Moreover, the chord in question can also be explained as a mere 

tiaosition chord or apparent chord, by regarding the tone only as the 

tone of transition to g of the following chord, and the a as a tone of 
transition to the following b. According to this view, the next chord to 
the last depends upon no peculiar new fundamental harmony, but merely upon 
thai of the foregoing chord, and thus the tonec should be regarded,, not as 
the fundamental seyenth, but as the fundamental tone, still coranuing on as 
in the third chord from the end. Regarding the matter in this point M'new, 
there would indeed be no seventh at all and of course no irregular p n o i gr e s - 
sion of a seventh.) In fig. US, p. 512, the tone f moves in the same way, 
by skips, to c ; and such progressions are found also in figs. 421 and 4S7, 
pp. 519 — 615. (CoBipare also fig. 908 and ^98, pp. 464 and 501.) 



((II*)) JmfaUt 

The second case in which the seventh of the principal four-fold chord 
tends to resolve itself into the next lower tone, is that of false cadences (§ 256, 
p, 460,) namely all those cases in which the tone of the next lower degree 
occurs in the three-fold chord following the four-fold chord. One case of 
' ' hind is the fiOse cadence V — ti or YI, as is fig. 446 ? 





Another is Ibund in T*— iii, fig. 447 : 

(nff.4«7.) 



s 




(More examples may be found in figs. 297 — 304, pp. 461 — 463, and in figs. 
912 — 317, pp. 465 and 466.) 

This tendency of the principal seventh is still stronger in such Also ca- 
danceSythan it is in the natural cadence ; for, it would not be easy to find 
examples in false cadences where the principal seventh could assiima any 
other movement without offending the ear. 



§919. 



((III.)) In the evtlatumi of cadtnces imtht »ame scal9. 

The third rase in which the principal seventh requires to be carried grad- 
oally downward is that in which the principal four-fold chord is followed 
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«8. 448. 



iNir-ftU chord b«loBgiag to the 
tone. (^969, ^ 474.) 



Be hey mui 
, the priBcipel 



the 
■eveath f in 



(Fig. 448.) 




II' V I? IV» 



leqinrM to he carried Aomnwnd, ee doee ebo the tone f in fig. 449 : 

(Flf.449.) 




I find no example where the principal seventh can be carried otherwise, in 
such harmonic progressions, without injuring the effect. 



(6) Frti progre**iom of tke pt inctpal $tv«ntk, 

§320 

ft onltf in the thrre cases mentioned in 316 — 319, thai the seventh of 
the principal four-fold chord exhibits a tendency to mote greuiualltf downward. 

((i.)) In the fint place, then, it is sel^vident, that mieh n downward ten- 
dency of the seventh does not take place in all those caaee where a harmo- 
ny follows the four-fold chord which does not contain the next lower trae. A 
rane of this kind is found in those false principal cadences which involve the 
step of a fit\h or a seventh (§ 257,) as, for example, in V — ii, or V — — 
(Comp. figs. 306 — 911, pp. 464 and 465,) fig. 450 

(FiR. «0.) 



And in V — IV, or V ^ — IV, fig. 451 : 

(Fig. 461.) 



i 
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and also in other similar eviUiions of cftiences in the laine scale, aa, for ex- 
ample, m fig. 462 : 

<Fig.46C) 




((ii.)) But, in general/ the priiicipal aerenth does not exhibit tajdndiM 

me 

by 



tMMency downwanb, when the principal Ibor fold chord ia followed bj tome 

harmnjiy that is foret<ji:n to the scale, and thin when the cadence it ■VeMod 



a digressive harmonic progression '269) as in fig. 453 

(Fig. (Fig. 454.) 

^11$: " ^ ■ • ^ 
CiY I V»a:V i 
(Cenp. alio fig. 461.) 

(Fig. 461.) V. nM»aucv. 



(Fig. 



(Fig. 445.) 



Cil T»/VT» I 




11,11 




3^ 



i 



((ill.)) Finally, as was obaerved at the commencement, the downward 
tendency of the principal seventh takes place only at the moment that the 
harmonic step is taken^ and consequently ho \ong as no harmonic step oc- 
curs, but the principal four-fold chord still continues on, the progreuum if 

"r. 46«! 



fru. For example, fig. 



(fig. 490 



i 



4 



t: 

EE 



(C<ap. -ilM 1(1. 46S and 464. 
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Having ihoM far Mhibitod the lawo of the rewlatioo of the seventh, as much ai poasible nc- 
cerding to the exp*>r3»>nre and nature rif our cnr, and having ri'CeTTcA them to wimple funda- 
mental principles, wf will now fur a moment coutiiiler the tnuun«r in which oar thcuri«ts 
present this doctrine; and it will be seen that here again they have been in the utmoal de> 
gree putial, iacflMiderato and hii^ in the wtaMMlimMi of diw tlworaiiw. 

They dbMrvadt in mamy eitee, Ihtt the Mveoth tend* to pioeeed downward* and ftrth* 
with ^7 cuno to the eottcluion that they mmt at once dedncc the rale firom this fact and 
promnlgate it as of nnivprwnl tippliration, that cpfry ieventh must in evtry tntfarfc (or, os 
I'urck ( xprr sHi's himself, p. 213, in everjr case at^ordii^ to the mlfl !**) proceed one 
degree downwards ! 

It k tme indeed, diat caaee onut have ocearred to tliem, and that tee not nnfireqaently, 
in which tfio aevenlh pro ce eded othorwiee withent the ol^hteit ill effect to tlie nraaie ; hat 

iastead of aUowing their eyes to be thereby opened to the inaccanicy of their nbstrnction, 
md to the propriety of roralling th*»ir rashly propagntcd ;inH in^orrori law, and of first 
inquiring rather of \ho untiiro of our enr, in what rasos mrh downward progremion of 
the 8«veutb improperly required and titeu ttdju«tiiig the law to these coses, — they prefer- 
red latiier, perhap* from alotfafahieM or obrtinacy, to let the once eatohliahed rnle teniain» 
aad, oven to due daj, thej have exhaoaied their ii^pmiitjr m the inventien of aoiide aUlla* 
to eipi^n eaaea nuuiog coanter to their prohibition, though iaaltless in their own nature, 
snd consrqaently condomnntorv of the interdict, as i ntirely disconnect<-i1 exrefjiion<^ to thp 
rule ; and all this merely fur the purpose of keeping still in honor the oiico ostahlishod pro- 
bibituin ' And, in like manner as those who created the interdict in qae«tioQ, had not the 
ciNirage to ahaadott it, wo we, in jHoaa deference to oof Taneratod anecetoN, atill adhere 
to ralee which thejfif Ihej had bettor coneidered tibe aahjeet, would aem have laid down. 

Dut how very much the theory of composition is encumbered with uncertainty, coofaaien, 
snd (liiTicuIty to beginners, by rules which nr)> so inootroct, aa nniToraal pciooiplef, and in- 

applicable in so many rases, it is easy to see. 

Thus, for example, iTirnberger,* and, afler him, Tiirck t could justify the progression 
ef the ovrentfa in anefa caaaa ao thoae in fig. 466, t— p, 



(Fif. 496. i) 




{I) 



If-) 



enlyaa 



to ^ rale — omlaioiM of reoolvtion — a* elUpck or 
Tiia tone o in ig. 4M it ahove, maat, way Tftfcfc, aeeordbg to the role, 
downward and reaoivo itiolfuito 8: Inoleadof tUa, itio tme, the neit 
cl ; hnl OM haa only to ooncohroto Uaaelf that the firat ohotd ia ftUowed hy the 



• In dor K. d. a. I. Th. Aboehnitt, 0. 8», ao wie aneh in B. W. Qtanda. heb Gobr 
d. Haraionif , | It. 
ttaMlh.|47«.14§. 



id by Gopgle 



m 
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iM chord of ffi and that c in thin way moTM down to lb, and then the role wonld beeiaetlj 

folInw> H Now this three-fold chord of and the resolation of c into b %n onlj ff*^lt*H 
and ihi- prcaeui r-uan is, accordingly, • mere — elliptu. 

in a BuuUar manner, Kirnberger * allowi saeh caMO as occor in fig. 467, 

(Fig. 4W.) 



iB%.4f0 



only undt r the idea of an omitted 
So ftho Tfifck, a tho plaeoo oboTO quoted, o 

(Fig. 458.) 

which he hns diBcovered in Sebastian Bach, allowable only ag a catachretic resolutinn and 
to be justiiied only aa an exception to the rule, ns a licence ** which the profoundeat com- 
fOMM MoiocmM* ■Uow tiiMiMfllvw !** while, in point of&et, tbn eaMmled BnchdoM noi. 
\f llib pMMfe, in iIm aUgbloot moMnn eontnvMM tho nlo»if Ihn InMr bo bat eonoelly 
Wdantood, — doe* not allow hfanoolf the amalleat doviolioo Awn the true priad^ and 
hence needs no jnatification, especially so miserable an one as is 
Tirakf moreover, loMma how to jaotify tbe omo fig. 459, 1 : 



(Fig.450. t.i^ (*.) 




which likewise commits an offence against his rule, bat m which, as already remarkod 
abova, tboro i* naJly no downward tondency of tfaa lOTanUi at all, only on the groand of 

Ikai^ganioBf fielioB,tkBtthatonaCbiaanhannoniean/«Mlia^edlbrtbataaaai. Alaolho 
aaaa isig. 4i0^ 

(Vlg. 4fiO, .i) 




(in wbieli noraofar tha tona o^ li not at aU tha oaroalh of tha Ihadaawnlal 
dtfMT a tnuMlliMi ttM ar a ninti^) be aeaaoa only aa an allowaUa Ueanea or aa i 

monic exchangeu 

Equally without npc«>««ity ifl (hp pannagft in Bf^. 4B1 , page 5S0, represented in the Genera! 
EncTclopaedui of Arts and Scienceot as an iaataace of an txchange (jiuUaUMchuHf) of 
resolation. 

In tho oaata way, llai|«ig t fi"da tumodf ablo to justify the skip of lha appw ' 
tha aafittth fdoWB la fi. b Ig. 464, <, page 580, only ao a MIMmM fMNhlte I 



* W. Gnadi. b. G*i. Ham. f 19. 

t In dar il^gMn, Eneydopidia d. Wis. «. K. 

tO^nalbiw, 1. 1 Abaahn. nr AbMli, f 4S,& M 
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Moreover, Kinibe^r, * and witii him, Turek f conceiTM himaelf nnder neoeiutj 
•rjortif/ing mvah tnm mUmw b 1%. 4i4 k, U «f P^^e d4> aot is iIm Itail 

e<atniv«M««rral«»M putieakr l«cc«cif» m «llaw«bl0 «ieeplu»i andl itrntOion* fiw* 

rule, 

Ib the justification of so many i-nsi"^ whioh nre, <»niintf»r Tf> th*'ir rules, the gentlemen tho* 
orists diacover an amount of casuistic subtlety which would obvioanly be capable of ezCQ*- 
ixiig, in siiiiiiar ways, the frtwsest real faults, as they have succeeded so happily in excal- 
pating mere imaginary onM» 

B«l wh«t uwirerwraU iktj giv« to • p«pO wliom thej ihadd dwi|e with « ntlUf nw 
nyihr nmAal6m, in com he were to reply to them, thut he wuhed for once to mnkc aa 
" el!ip'«i'< — n catachretic resolution, fur the mhf of hecoming practiced in surh r aUu h- 
resen and ellipses ? Perhaps th^v may say to hun hi n plv. that the principle does not 
here apply ! iu this case, be will iarther ask, pray, where then doe* it opply ? and where 

B«l«^ do aB ifcoodiilicnltiM oxhibit thenwelvw? Wky this aanou daobi^» bolob- 

i^[{and pbster'mg op of an edifice that cannot in ita own natnre be lapported ? Why theeo 
Miaerable raxni-^fir;* ' Wiiy all these in<rfnioii'< , tronhl'-Nomf, nintlfv, fnnrifu!, nnri forred 
jniitificati' ii.^ oi pretended exceptinim t'r lu !i rule wiuch, thou^i claimed to be univexaul, 
la m Xact only erroneously given out ua such ; while we can spare ourselves, together with 
^ nuoooHuy rule* ahio the auMcoaMiy trooble tfhhmkmij MCkiqc ont oiwaliifiietoiy 
■pob^M Ifar imgrMiiont, «■ oioefiioBa to the rale, while thoee pcognMWM ere mlljr 
ftaltee ia dMOHelvee end need do jeetiflcetien whatever. 



Bat still more ! Theorists have not conhned tbemselves simplj to the task of nmkiog it 
d»t the eevenlh of the ihiidsineiital tone sboold olwaye move one degree dowii« 
I, Imt lliej Imto been ineonnelant enoo^ even to ngard it as an eseeption to the 
rale, if eaj tone, accidentally sitoated on the ie^enth degree from the base tone, though 

net realtv the seventh of the fundamental harmony at all, doet not resolve itself gradaally 
downw.irrl '. (Cornpar** remark on § 99, p. 222.) This fact has been observable in sev- 
enJ of the cases already quoted, bat it is still more strikingly w in Aeoelhet Mlow. Koch,^ 
ftr enunple, 1070, that, in 1%. 418$, 

(Fig. 465.) 



» 



tint !• the tonn S,wUeh, an 
tl«^ ToiyftriwB being tbeeovealk of Ihe 

tone Ittving oven « decided lendonejr npwoidi to he prineipel |«m o»— I My, 

tlie peelendod eerendi 1> enn be ieeolTod eloe one degree npwmide ! Periuipe* however, 

es an exneplian and a Ueence ? * 

Of the same species is the pitiful ingenuity with which our musiral literati sefk to .apolo- 
gise for the 80 called itaiionary uvtnih, (Compare remark on § p. 478,) as in fig. 
4M • : 



* a. d. r. S. I. Th. 5 Abfchn. S. 81. 
t Ad. & Conp. f I. 
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<Flf.466.i.) (k) (I) («.) (o.) 

TImj Mf«r Mem exaedy to udentand how to make dieitatioBarBMiaf fhittereiidi diiBM 

with the universal mnrrhing order which they hav« ooce niffered to pan upon ull the aer- 
OBiha and by vtitae of which theae aeTenths are all required tu move so and bo together. In 
my opinion, however, all this trouble is quite nnneceamry. For the lone r, here remaUu^ 
atutionary at every third quurter-note ii, for the admiration und astonishjnont of those learned 
geotletiieu, uot the aeventh of the fundaaieotal hamiony, but the funda mental tone of the nn- 
iilomiptedly eoatiamd hommy of C and itonly by accident dwoerenth tone from the ttao 
d,tfaionf|i whieh <d) the Bmo fvoeeodo firoa c to o» (while the Temir, inoteod of nuntw- 
raplodi J retaining dm toao o, makea, in n like manner, a noasentatjrtniirilioB tothotoM 1^ 
fai ofdor to retuB ininodiately again to the tone e.) Regardiqg the matter in this pomt of 
Tiew, there can bo no ooeaaion for mj thi^g to he aald aa to tiie neeeadqr tn reaolviag the 
tOM o, at the third qaarter, into S. if he examplea in fig. 406, Jfc— o, above, alao, admit of 
being explained in the same way, without having reconrae to any ingeniona fietion, and wid^ 
out rendering it necessary to neek out some solution that perulinr and to regard this pre- 
tended seventh as being catachrelicilly resolved. (We shall recur to this subject of a stationary 
aeventh again in ( § 392. ) — Aa it reapecta the expreaaion itaelf "ttationary tetftntk,' ' it wonld 
a^ly mach more appropriately radier tfi aaeh eaiee aa that in fig. 461, p. 619. 

EqnaUy wilhont neeeaii^, the gentlemon above referred to make a great ado alao abont 
the question, into tchat interval (that is, into what degree from die baao tone,) aov* 
enth resolves itself For, when we know, that in fig. 467 a — ft 




the fundamental seventh resolved ilself into the fundaoientul third of, the tonic harmony 
(§ 314, D, p. 623,) in fig. 467, g, above, into die fifth of the harmony ri. and, in fig. 467 
A and <, above, bto the third of the harmony F: V, &c., — we know aomethng that ia 
men wNtnttHp' and definite, than wlten they tell us that in fig. 467 a tho aeventh reaolTeo 
itaelf into the third, in fig. 467 b, the third into the third, in fig. 467 e, the fiAh into the 
ihird, in fig. 467 /, the prime into the prime, in fii^. 467 g, the seventh into the fifth, in fig. 
487 h, the fifth of the fiftli-sixth chord into the fourth of the 8econd-fourth-.sixth chord, &c. 
Ail the reaolutiooa from fig. 467 a to 467 / inclaaive, are anbatantially alike and differ 
onlf in the aoeidental, nnimportant eirenmatanee, that tlie Baao voice remaiao atatien 
ary ea tho tone g m fig* 467 rf, while it movea vpwaid or downward daring ^ reedntioB 
of the aeventh, in fig. 467, a, 6, e, e, f. On the contrary, the seventh leeohrea iloolf aa 
well in fig. 467 d, as in fig. 467 t, into the sixth, and yet these two rases are essentially 
diverse, namely. C • V — I, and C; — F: V (Comp. alao remark on § 9», p. 222, 
(814 p. 523, and § 454 , p. 530. ) 

Aa it respects the commonly received dogma, that the resolution of the seventh mu$t 
Utkt pl«ce on a light porH»» ^ tkn mtanrt, it b troe just ao ftr na It ia alao true, that 
the proparatioB mnat bo roado on a light part of tho meaanre, while the diaeoid mnat bo 
Bimek on a heavy part of die meaaaro, (§ 114, p. 246.) in whieh eaao Iho roaalntiaB mI- 
vrally oeonra en a light portion of tho moaanra. (§6261-1.) 
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(2,) Progression of the third of the principal four-fold Aord* 

((1.)) I» i4« Mtami 



There t» itill aaother interval in the principal fom^Id chord, bendea the 
aeventh, which, in certain caaea, requirea a definite progreetion, namelj Aa 
fimdawuntal HUrd,— the aabaenitoiie (aubaemitoniom) of the kej. 

Thia interval tenda to aioee a matt teeond upwardi vkm HU 
caffc tt foUowed by anoUUr karmamf which belongs to l&e aaaie ieaU and which 

Firat, in the natural princifMa cadence. (§856, p. 469.) 
{(Jt)) In fig. 468 t, 

(Ply. 488.4) ' (ft.) 




b BMvea into o, tfaua a small aecood npwarda ; and in like manner g1* after- 
Wanifl ascends to a. 

A Mflular progretaion attenda the aabaenutone In fig. 488 ahovn, aaoapt 
that it ia aoraewhat Ntarded ; alao in fig. 468 /, 



{Vig. 468. 1) 

-S^ — o- 
— 1 — 



(».) 



though interrupted by a tranaition-tone ; and alao in fig. 468 ai, though re- 
tarded and intermixed both. 
But in fig. 469 t, 

(Fig. 469. i.) (*.) [1) {m.) 



where the proper third of the principal four-fold chord decidedly moves down- 
wards or upwards by akips, the progression gives but vexy little satisfaction 
to the ear. 

Id the following passage, fig. 470 «, k, I, 

(Fig. 470. ».) ik.) (t) 



the tone c does not immediately follow the sabaemitone b, but the breaking 

68 
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▼oice first makes a skip upwards to e, thoa^ the broken under-miee mofes 
regnlarlj, as in fig. 470 X:, p. 535. The progreaaion in fig. 470 1, p. 695 is 
always mwe anooCh than it iam fig. 470 1, p^ 685, 87, p. 147, aiid§47], 

p. 683.) 

((JB.)) Bat, however decided is the gradual ascent which (bnns the moat 
natural progreaaion to the subeemitone in tha natural ptincipnl cadence, atill 

it ia not the only possible one. 

In the first place, the third of the principal four-fold chord may, in the nat- 
ural principal cadence, often very properly descend by skips into the jifth 
of tlie fullon in<; thrce-juld chord, particularly when it (the third) lies «» « 
middle voice. For example, fig. 471 : 



(Fig. 471. i.) Ok.) 0.) (») («.) (oj (p.) (f.) (r.) 

±± ±± 




We frequently have occasion to avail ourselves of this freedom in the pro- 
gression of the third, particularly in those cadences which are to form a full close 
and where we must otherwise, even if we have only four voices, be deprived 
of the fifth of the tonio chord, as infig. 471 1 and a» above, or of the third of 
the four^fold chorH itself, as in fig. 471 » and o above, or we should be com- 
pelled to put the four-fold chord in an inverted position, as in fig* 471 pand q 
above, or the three-fold chord, us in fig. 471 r above, Stc. 

But, moreover, the subsemitone is sometimes allowed to take this progres- 
eion even in tike oMfereoieet. Tbna, tor exanple, Monit, in fig. 472, 




carriea the tone a of the u](per voice by n akip down to 1!^— Fig. 479, 



(Fig. €73^) BsanoTSir's mvata. 




ia of a similar character. 

The above mentioned leap of a Ikird flMjf eito, by the mterUon of a trmui' 
fion-lMie, be changed and dii^ded ialo two eteps of m eeeond eaok. Thus, for 
example, in fig. 474, 

(Fig. 474w a.) 

I ^ I 
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the tone B movM dowa throogh i to dm iUlh g of the ADowing haimoo/ C« 
The Mune intenrd movM in a flimfltrmaiuMr in figs. 475—478 : 



face. (Fig. '175.) 



5' 

' I ' 























^ 







(Fig. 478. a.) 



(6.) 



III 1 1 I 1 ~~ ^ J J 



This gradual downward pfogretiion sounds rather disagreeabl/ in tke 
■or keff, as may be soon ftom fig. 479 : 

(Fig. m.) 




The disagreeable efiect in this case arises from the tone f^, which is foreign 
to the seale of a -^minor, SI, p. 161.). Vogler*, howovor, givas the 
passage in fig. 480, 



* h t. Cbonitjileai Tih. I?. 
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(Fig. 480.) VMUm. 

7R-^^^^=»^- A A. I t 



rt^ ' p-i I p. IF 



«a a mode/ of an ancient BUMioal close. 

HiiU other progreasioru of the mibitmiiuie may Iw M«a m the IbUoving ex- 
amples ; namely, in fig. 481, 

(Fig. 481.) TOOLKR. 





fton n to j^, and then from g to eb, — in fie. 489, 

(Fig. 4fi2 ' ^ 



VOOLCR. 



■OPS. 



▲ItTO* 



■AMI. 






i 






m 













2ti 






in the aeoond violin, from ft to B, — in fig. 483, 

(Fig. 483.) cHKRUBiiri. 




prop - ter, prtp . iar wktg - mm 

\ ^ Hi J J*J 



jj: 1^ j Ji J ^ 



1 



4iy9 Qxyt fifi ctl 0:Y C:Y 4tY 
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from b to g, — in fig. 484, 

(Fif.4M.) ' MT OP. 31 




tmtk uk the Bue, from g# to e« 



Each of the maal amimaloiis progreasioas of the nibMiiutoiM uitoIvm 
the ImwI KabOitj to fault teAM like tiiitMNloiit eee«rt iMM aai om of Che 
two takes the nature} movement ; in-wfaieh case, ibr reasoae already VMn- 
lioiied (in § 917, ((B)) p. 535 J such differenl progreenon ie not ooty^ mm4 
•aft, but efen abeolutelj mmt m ry , ae in fig. 464 above. 

In fig. 489; p. 588 moreover, it might aleo be taken into account, that the 

anomalous progresrion of the tone f of, the second violin, in the seeottd ■ 
measure, is compensated by the movement of the Alto voice, — and so also 
the downward movement of the Soprano voice in the following measure, hj 

the progrossion of the tone f* in the first violin, — at anj rate by the (kct 
that the Alto voice here ascends above the Soprano, bjr which means the 
Soprano, in a manner, ceases to be an outer voice. 



§922. 

(H.) fn fahe cadences. 
((•id.)) In like manner an the third of the principal four-lbld chord teilds to 



in the natural cadence, so it tends to take this course also in all those' 
&lae cadences, (§ '■loG, p. 160} where the principal four-fold chord is fol- 
lowed by a three-fold chord which contains the tone of the next higher de- 
gree ; accordingly, in tho false cadence V — iv or VI, fig. 485, below, 
andin V — IVor V iv, fig. 486: 

(Fig. 483.) (Fig. 4B6.) 



A nimdaHion of such a progression in the fidse cadence V^— vi or YI 

aj be found in fig. 487 «, k, I : 
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an interpolated transition-tone is found between the subscmitone and thr reso- 
lution; in n, both a retardation and an inserted accessory tone ; in o. a two-fold 
retardation, namely both that of the progression of the suhsemifono and 
that of the note of suspension itself, — that is to say, the form is as in 
0, instead of being as in p. 

Similar examples of the false cadence V — 1V% or V — iv, the reader 
can form for himfelf. 

((B.)) The inoliiMtioii of the third of the pnoeipal (oitr-foM chord to 
nwTe one degree upwards at the momeiit of thhi false cadeace'i takiag 
place, b so strong, that it is difficult to find examples where any other pro- 
gliBswiin would he of good effect. 

One way, however, in which this interval admits of heing carried 
doi wn waids, is shown by fig. 488, 



(Fig. 488. a.) 




where, in the false cadence i — VP, the third el of the principal four- 
fold chord descends to b^ through the trunsition-toae c. (Comp. 
^ 257, p. 461, and fig. 302, p. 462.) 

Other examples, whose fkuUlessness I will not toiioIi for, one may find 
and examine fbr himself in figs. 489 and 490 : 

(Fig. 489. a.) (6.) (Fig. 490.) 

... a^U 



figs. 




One may also compare with the present section all the esampfes ii 
S97—9S1, pp. 461^487. 



<(inO) H Uu mtafisNt •f codtmm im lAe sosm teole. 

((^.)) Moreover, when a principal four-fold chord is followed by another 
four-fold chord in the same scale and thus a principal cadence is avoided, the 
third of the principal four-fold chord tends to go up a small second, in case 
the tone of this degree is contained in the following harmony. This is the 
case in the harmonic successions V' — vT or V — VI', V — or - 
and — IV' or iv^ ; for example in figs. 491 and 492 : 
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(Fig. 491. i) 



(ft.) 




V? 0„T 



(At it nspedfl the ncceirfon — I*, what follows in B.) 

({B.)) The thifd of the |iriiieipel Ibiir-lbld chord pennot easily proceed oth- 
enriie in each an evitatiofi of a cadeace, than one degree upwards ; except in 
the hamooic sacceation — I*, that is, when the principal fenHbid chaid 
hi miyor kejs, is followed bjr the laige four-fold clKwd on the kejHiole, as 
in 48S, from the thiid to the fourth measores, 



i 



(Fig. 493.) 

\. — ■ I 
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when, namely, it is preferred to let the b continue on, in order that it may 
serve as a preparation of the large seventh of the following chord ; — so also 
in iig. 494, in the second voices (not in the Base) ; 



(Fig. m.) 





Vf IVf •▼II* iii» yi» V IV'IVI 



•in lig. 496, from the first to the second measare, 8ic. 

(Fig. 495.) matdh's mass, ko. I. 

nc: u 1 



IV I II' V I» IV7 «vnT g.yi 
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§384. 

Tlie tendeticy of the subBemiiout: to proccid um degne upwards does not 
ttJce place in any other cases than the three that have already been mentioned. 
It moves, rather, so far as other circuiBstances do not stand in the way, 
either gradually or by skips either upward or downward, at pleasure. 

((I.)) First, then, in (ftote harmonic aaceefltioofl where A* l0M«f Am de^ie 
im mot eonfoiiterf in the second chord ; consequently (^.) in all thoee fiUee ca- 
dences where the principal (bur>feld chord is followed bj the threefold chord 
of the SMontf degree of the sane scale, or of the third, or evea of the teeenift, 
nanelj in the ftlse cadences V — ii or — m, and — vu, (figs. 
aOS-.Sn, pp. 469, 466.) 




{BJ) in simBar evitations of cadences in the same scale, namelj in V* 
— ni% and fig. 4d6, 

(Fig. 496.) 

m 



5F* 



1 



n 



in' 

as also ( C) in ▼arious digressive harmonic successions where the third can- 
not in the nature of the case, have a gradual progroislen ; as Ibr exam- 
ple, in fig. 4$7 (Comp. § 494, p — ,) » 

> . (Fif. 487.) t. RATDs; 




/..JV 

where the tone J cannot possibly be resolved hy a gradual movement, and 

when it accordingly has full liberty to move by skips to f In like manner, 

the tone {\ in the third measure of fig. 498, 

(fif. 498.) trosnvi. 
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MOfM dmraiwudttot— The cum in figs. 499 and 500 



(Fig. 499.) 



(ng.floo!.<.) 



(*•) 



.0 — »_ 



ue of a siiiiilar deMripiUm. 

((II.)) But, in general, the subeeaiitone does not exhibit a decided tendency 
to move one degree upwaida where the principal fiiur-feld chord is feUowed 
by any hnrmony that iBfifmgm fo A* f cttlt, and where, accordingly, the prin- 
cipal cadence is avoided by a digresiive harmonic racceanon. Itiua, for 
enmple, in fig. 601 », 

(Flg.»l.i.) (*.) 



jj-' r r r r T -^ m^m 



C:Y C:V I V IVT I 

the tone of the upper voice proceeds, at the second harmonic step, with- 
out hesitation, to f, instead of resolving itself into g, and subsequently the 
tone b goes in like manner to — Precisely the same free progreesions of 
this interval ia found also ia fig. 501 / and m, 

(Fig. SOI./.) (m.) 



1 



namely the tone B goes down to A, and b down to a. — Indeed, in many 
cases, as for example, in fig. 501 «, above, it would sound positively ill to 
carry the subsemitones ft and b one degree upwards, as in fig. 601 k above, 
because in that case another voice must cany the seventh of the following 
harmony by a tkip, which, as we shall learn when we come to the subject of 
the BquwUngporiHim, (Qucrtfond,) would not be of good effect. (§ 490, p. — .) 

^^^fXI.)) Finally, the fundamental third of the principal four-fold chord is 
free so long as no harmonic step is taken, but the principal four-fold ch<M^ 
eontinoea on unchanged ; for example, figs. 602, 603 and 604 : 
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REMAKE. 



The musical literati are not ngrei'd, nioroover, in reitpecl to tho above mentioned instance* 
of free progression. Not tbat Ihe^ buvu been in the habit of explaining all thoae and other 
like progreiMoni ineomet ud 4iHgrenble to the «ar ; so ! tbej only find tbem to eon- 
fTMtiM IMr rub*, and in older to be able to joatify tbem without maniag the iaiegrity of 
dirir ndea, they again exhauat their ingennity in aubtle evasionB and apologieB. 

Hear, for example, how Kimberger,* Tarck.t and Koeh % kacj theoudree oh%ad 
to explain each caaea aa are found in fig. 606 i and k. 



(Fig. 506. t.) 




-#o— 



m 

C. I a.y d.y^ G.y^ C.\^F:\'^ a. V» rf.V^ G'. c.v 
(in which, moreover, they huve discovered a still farther irregularity, namely the anpre- 
{Mured introduction of the principal seventh ! [See Remark on § 107, p. 241.]) We must, 
diey aay, imagine fig. 606 k, not to be aa it ia, bat otherwise, namely as it is in fig. 60ft I .* 

(Fig. 605. 1.) 



I 




i 



::x_ 



a.-V d:Y C.-V C.-V 
0iirh« jMiMf«»eeiitin«e they, wonld not be eontiasy to oor nilee : the teaee aa th ep j w ith an 
ehUqne itrake wonld he only iran9Ui»it4onu. — • Now We have only to eeBeoifn» ttiagr add. 
that the trnnsition-tone in ^ueflion ahray* introduces itself hnlf a measure aooner than 

is the cane hero, (thu.'t again uh in fig. 505 Ic.) This carlii-r introduction of the transition- 
tone, we denoininatt; again ''an antii ij)alii>n of a traiisitiun-tuiic ; wt- nay, "the transi- 
tion-tone standa here instead of the principal," — this anticipation, and thu putting of tha 



• R. P., 1 H.1 . 6 Abechn., 8. 88 4gp 

+ Heneralh. § 45. 

t Anleit — Comp. I Bd. Anm. kb § 132. and Uandb. § 188. 
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tnuMtitioD-tone in the place of the principal, we allow as " a licence " ; — and now the ex- 
ample can paM» tor it bu now a learned name, it ia called ** an Jiniicipation of a tran- 
«||jMi4M« *'-.«• tt« tratuUimt-Umt iiuUmi ^ ih» prineipQl a lictnce ** / Mark 
it law, j9 Bovieaa ! we may aobBtitote tin tnantm I«m tn tha principal, and thia ia call- 
ed a licence. — Now do jon know it ? And what do yon know ? — 

Besidt's, if this one case of a downward progression ofthp 8uh»eniitone rendered it necea- 
tiaj to be ut so mach pains for an apology, what a hug«^ labor must it he to furnish a sim- 
ilar justification for all the innumerable other cates of natoral or fnhi! cadcno-s or evitationa 
af fiidataa ia whfak wa ahonld find lha inlanral in qnastiM ao frvqucutly proceeding ollcr- 
wUt lha« by aae dagraa npwaid, or tron nof al aH» and of which thoae gentlamanp in fra- 
auag their rales, have obviously MVar dreamed ! What a mass of learned lore might 
have b«en «'Iiritf»d upon .ill those rases of harinonir progression ! What ii prizr of now 
catachretic progressions and r(o/i-progre»«iion«i, jicfiicfs, and tho liko ! and, in respect 
to the latter, what a fine opportunity again to invent a new technical term : a stationary 
sabaemitooc, an n eomav^fait to aUtaoomy aavaadi ! &c. lie. 



^jBnt the confiuion becomes twice confonnded, whan one takes the law laid down by theo- 
fiala in the nasnar in which they mp ww it* namely accordinf to the wretched thoroigh- 



Here it is, nn OTprc^sod in the approved books of tnstmction : *• Every note whicH has a 
false (small, § A'XXVl, p. .'»6,) fifth over it, ninst move a (small) second highiT, while the 
fald*' fifth ^^>^o!v^>•^ it-^cir Kill- (h'grt'o downwards. — Kvery nolo which bearH a KUpcrfluous 
(Urge) fuurlb iniut go dow n one degree, while the superflaous ibnrth goes one degree up- 
warda**; or, brieAy, ** the small (diminished, aa it ia called) fifth reaolvee itaelf downwarda, 
whereaa the huge (snperflnona, aait ia called) foorth reeolToa itaelf npwarda.'* 

Now thia rale, like many others of the same stamp, doea indeed apply in aiany cases ; 
bat it proves false not only in iitin>lH-rl'"!< other-' (nnnioly not only in all the casr« of ^§ 321 
{B.) and 322 ( B.), alio § 323 at the end, and in all the r.tsoH of § 824 ;) — but, in addition 
lo these, in such cases also as are found in figs. 5U6 and 507 , 
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(Fic. M7. i) 



(».) 




I V VI III IV I V IV c.V » YI 

uxd man) otbcn which are UkewUe comprehended tuoder the rule, u h is above cs_ 
ud b wluek, M ]b fif . 606, abom, the tene B eeverel timet noree npwanb bjr eidfe. 
wUie the tone f moTW ki like Buutaer demiwefde, ead ee elio in 0g. 5t7,tbeTe, the la^ 

<er eo called anperflimw) fbwtii (tbe tooe 9) dtw*nd», while the Baee-tene reeietiif ffa- 



lioMrft^ako in 80T fc, above, the email (ee called dimmiehed) fiMi, al^, rtmmim 
•lalioiiery, while the Baae tem, iutead of aaceadiof , makee a procraeuott downward*. 



PInallj, die dill aiorf incorrect, though common cxpremion , ' ' all 
reii<»1ve themaelves upward, while all dimini.<«hed intcrvalu rosnlve ihfmanlves downward.** 
is renlly worthy of no rritiral eitamination at oil. Thi« rule, in nnlor to be, in rnffrpnro to the 
iatprval here in question , nnmeiy the the third of the principal fonr-fold chord, e%-en an tn^ 
M die one meoUoned in the foregoing paragraph, matt at leaal be coaalrected aa Ibllowa : 

'* The opper end of all tim ao called eaperitaoM intofvala reeolvea ilielf apwafda, while 
the lower end resolves itself downwards, — whereas the apper end of all diminished inter- 
vals resolves itself downwards, while the lower end ri'solvps itself upwards " — or briefly : 
" Thf two ends of surperfluous intervaU tend to move nw iy from ««ach other in their rcso- 
Inttoo, whereas tb« two extremes uf diminished utervals tend to approach each other — 
or : ''the former tend to diveige, idiereaa the latter taad to coaveige/* The mle, atated 
m the former, even if, in its nniveraal application, it wen as falio aa the one men- 
tietod in the preceding period, tltVI wonM no(, ol Isost, &c so tncorrecf. (Comp. more — 
OfTcr the rennih en ( t4l, p.>— , and the remaifc on § M,p. iSL) 



(3.) Profession of the independent ninth. 

(a.) Rtitricted pro^Tfttion, 

Havinf^ thus far considcrc<l the progression of the seventh and the third 
of the principal four-fold chord, we will now turn our atlentioo to the pro- 
gremioD of the ninth which is independently added to this harmonj. 

The independent ninth, whether large or small, tends, at the time of making 
the next barmome step, to proceed one degree doumwards, whenever the 
tone of this next lower degree is contained in the following harmony. Thus, 
for example, in 6g. 508 t, 

(Fig. 60S. M (ft. 
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the tone a'' very preceptibly tends (n go duwjn tog, — aud so also in fig. o08, 
k above, the tone tends downwards to g. 
The flame flpccies of progre»sion, ool/ retarded, are found m fig, 510 : 

(ni.aa) 



An kifltance, however, In which inch a imall ninth, at the moment of mtk- 
mg the cadence, does not proceed gradaallj, bvt arbitrarilj hjr ildpfl, may 
be ieenin fig. 511 : 

(Fig. Ml.) RAVD*. 

^ ^ sNQn PtTQ P 




Added ninths are not likely to occur in fal^c cadences (§257, p. 461.) 
Such a case might perhaps occur in the false cadence — vi, or V — VI ; 
but here the tone of the uuxt lower degree is not contained in the second 
harmony. (§ 326, below.) 



§336. 
(fr.) JiVee progreafiMi. 
The moTement of the independent ninth is free, 

(I.) In cases where the tone of resolution* does not occur in the follow- 
ing hannooj. For example, in fig. 512 : 




In the sixth meainrv of fig. 513 tbo, 

SPOlfTIRI. 




* The tone of resolutioa is the toae into which soine previooi discordant tone ruaolvas 
itMlf. Tb. 
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the ninth, (B^) of the harmony proceeds upwards to B as the fifth of the 
ftUowinf haraiony S'.— In fig. 614, 

(nf.M4.) cnmosuii'a sam. 



del 
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at the commencement of the second measure, the tone a is a large ninth of the 
harmony (G^ ; in the digressive harmonic step which is made from the first 
to the second eighth, this tone a does not move at all, but remains stationary 
as a proper fifth of the three-fold harmony of 23. A similar freedom of tiie 
ninth is found in figs, did and 516 : 



(Fig. 515.) 



(Tif. 516 ) 



If, in sueh cases as those occurring at the third chord of fig. 517 1, and at 
the fourth, sixth and eighth of fig. 517 k, and also at the second chord 
of fig. 518, 

(Fig. 517.1) (*.) ^ ± (Fig. 518.) 
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we regard the tones c and as ninths, of a - harmony, we shall find 
these ninths, on the appoarnncc of the tonic fourtll<*4ixtb chord, at OHO t'wy* 
to ascend and at another to remain stationary. 

(II.) The movement of the independent ninth is also free so long as the 
pnncipal four-fold chord still continues on (without resolving itself into aomo 
other chord.) Accordingly, in fig- <5I9, 



(Fig. 519.) 




the tone Tmay, without hesitation, skip down to gi. 
So likewise, in the second measure of fig. 520, 

(Fig. 5S0.) n%r. HuaaEi.'s mass, «o. 1 
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the toiM of the Soprano voice akipe, withont heeitalion, during the coin 
timiance of the principal Ibur-fbld ehoid down to d", (meanwiiile, hoir- 

ever» the tone of the aoeompaiment— a tone wliich eontinnea itationary 
to the end of the meaaure, must, at the moment of the harmonic atep'a being 
taken, move down to b^.) 
So likewiae, m fig. 681 

trig. Ml. i.) - (ft.) 





L 
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tbe ninth g moves freely, during the contmuaucc of the harmony, into e, — 

and in fig. 521 k, above, the ninth c has a free progression upwards to (9 
during the continuance of the first measure. 

Tin- ninths also which orvur m figs. 103, p. 196, and 105 — 109, pp. 196 
and 197, have a similar tree progression. 



EEMARK. 

Aftsv the roview which ws hsvs tekea of the casei mentioaed ia die forrgoing MetioaSf 
the reasoiu will be quite ippnmnt, why wf ronsiilt^r the free addition of a ninth an a peca> 
liar tmn*tformrttinn andsiK h add'-d ninth not in:my nthw have done) a« a not** oftmnsi- 
tion, — and alsio why we regard the»e iraniifunnationa as exclusively appropriate to only two 
harawuss. (Conp. Rsmarkoa $ 88, p. 208.) 

/• tt« )lr«t pUet, itii very satilj psiesirsdp that ths view of thsM thsorifti it bieerreet 
who rcfud all snch ninths as tranutioa tooea, or aanpensiona. Wsrs the above mentioaSd 
ninth§ laBpcnsionii, they could move no otherwise than gradually to the next principal tone 
lying rithprone degree ahovc or below, but not by skifw to n remote interval.— Nor could 
they proceed chromatteally upirardi or downwards, or remain unresolved, &c. An inter- 
val which has thai a five inevatDeDt, caniiot ba raekoaecl in the uIbm of tluwe tooee wfaeae 
pTMenee k ao where jaatifiable eseept ia eaee of their inmediate connexion with, and ree<K 
Intion into, a principal tone aituated o& the very next degree, — not in the class of those tones 
which can exist only as forenotes to an immediately proximate principal one, in which clan 
they would niakr» liut ,m II! fi<r>irp, deviating as thfv do from nil th<' Inws of progression ap- 
propriate to such toneii. lu order to explain the muttn ol the foregoing examples as suspen- 
MQt and to joftify their entire deviation from the laws pertaining to the reeolntion of am- 
peMSonSf one noet afain eail ia to hia aid all tiioee eqnivoeal evasioos sad tacfaaieal 
phraeee aboat clliptir and catachretie reeolntione, Uceasea, fcc. ! 

Now under all these circumstancen, it certainly whs well to ndopi, as we have done, the 
most simple and nntnml wny on this point, and to reropnizp mrh ninths as bein^ independ- 
ently added to the harmony and thus, in a luaoner, as holding the attitude of harmonic tone*. 

But, secondly ^ It will alas be readily aeen, that ancb an addition of a ninth can take 
place only n the ease of the principal foar-fold chord and ra each harmoniet as are bmb- 
^ned in § 89 &c., but not in the case of Other hannonies» when it ii eouklsndt that oveiy 
ninth of the fundamental tone of any other harmony mn nctualty never move otherwiae 
than according to those Inws whirh we recognize as the laws of proj»re*tsion for tran- 
fiitiou-tones. This fact shows, with gutiicient clearness, that ninths of the latter descrip- 
tion belong by all means to the clan of those mere incidental tones from which they diflhr 
in no matcfbl point, and that it wonld bo very iaconrect to apeak of the independsat ninths 
of otheff haimoniest ainee the raaaoa fi>r whieh oar iadopendent ninths roaat bo rscofniBed 
ai something else than a tnui«lioB4otto> doai not ap^y to tho niath tone of 007 other har- 
nmry whatever. 



(B.) raooEEssioif or ths iMTKErALs or ths sacoiiPAaT rona-roLD gbokds. 

It may here be remarked in general, in respect to the doctrine of the re^ 
olutton of the secondary four-fold chords, that snch resolution twually oc- 
cnm on the lighter portion of the measure, on a pairt of the measure which 
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is lighter than that on whis^ diasooaat hanaeny was struck, since, as 

shown above in ^.U4 — 117, pp. 246 —253, we are inclined to concede 
the heavier portion of the measure to the striking of the discords. (Comp. 
remark on ^ ^liO, at the end.) ^ , ' . 

After this general preliminary, we will proceed to examine the various 
wajra in which, m certain eases, one and another interval of the secondary 
ftnr-fold chords tends to proceed. 



(1.) Progression of the secondary sevenths, 

§987. 

(a.) Restricted Progression. 

The secondary sevenths, like the principal seventh, have a tendency, in 
many cases, to proceed one degree downwards ; and that too, not as in the 
case of the former, merely in harmonic progressions in the same scnlr, but 
generally whenever the secondary four-fold chord is folloircd by any hanno- 
Wg %fhich contains the tone of the ncxl dii^rn bclaic the seventh of the former. 

In order fully to examine the cases in which this downward tendency of the 
sevenths in question takes place, or the reverse, we will first conceive to our- 
selves, iu general, what hannonies may follow a secondary fonr-lbld chord. 

Every secondary Ibar-lbld dierd may he followed by 

((I.)) The three-ibld chord situated a fourth higher and belonging to the 
same scale, (natural tceoiMlary cadence, §354, 3, a, p. 468 ; §365, p. 
468; — ) or by 

((II.)) Some other three-fi>ld chord belonging to the same scale, (fihe 
Ncenrfary cadence, § 354, 3, 6, p. 458 ; §366, p. 471; — ) or by 

((III.)) Another four-fold chord belonging to the same scale, (an mtofion 
ofa$§eamdnrf cadence m Uu tome scale, §369, p. 474 ; §370, 3, p. 475 ;) 
or by 

((IT.)) Some harmony belonging to another key, (an ee^olMn ^ a neomd- 
ery eodenec hy swans of a digretthe modtihtwm, §369, p. 474.) 

We will now proceed in the order above proposed, to examine the cases 
in whic h the above mentioned tendency of the secondary sevenths takes 
place, (with the exception, however, of the harmony "ii^ with an elevated 
third : this will be expressly treated in § 334.) 

((I)) In the natural secondary cadence, the secondary seventh, accord- 
iag to this tendency, proceeds one degree downward, as in fig. 533 : 
^ (Fig.aa.) 

mi 




( ( H . ) ) A\so in the false secondary cadences, the secondary sevenths niher 
incline to move downwards, where the tone situated one degree below oc- 

70 
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cum io the Moond hftmonjr. Tkb is the cue in the leeoad end sixth bar- 
mooie socceinoiw ineeeh line of the tehle in ^366, p. 471, i. e. in all those 
which eoneiet of the itep of a neotid or sixlh of the fundamental haneony. 
For examples of theybrmcr ■peeiee, ee^ fig. : 



(Fig. 5*5.) 




examplea of the $tcomd epeciee are found in fig 524 : 

(Fig.»i. 



1 


1 1 


I . 

f B~£I 




— e 





((III.)) Moreover, in evttalions of cadences in the same h^, the secondary 
seventh exhibits a tendency to the next lower tone, wherever the latter is 
contained in the following harmony. Such is the case in the first, third and 
fifth successions of each line in the second table under §270, p. 47.5 ; i. e. 
in all those which consist of the step of a aecond, fourth^ or sixth of the fun- 
damental harmony. 

Instances of the progression of the fundamental harmony by steps of a 
aecond may be seen in fig. 525 : 




31 













Eumplea of progressions by steps of a fourth nay be foand in flg . 

(Fig. SS6.) 
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-•Meanwhile, boiTBrer, such examples as thoM in figs. &21 and 

(Fif. . ^ HATDll'j^^DAKT^TB. , (Fig. M8.) 



■ P 

tkow also that deviatioiw from this mode of resolution are not of ill effect. 
iMlmrw of progresttou steps of a sixth are to be seeain fig. 6S9 : 

(Fig. 559.) 
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((IT.)) FfnaDy, the gradual downwaid tendency exhibits itself nfctaiesr 
He sM0iMiaiy fourfold cftord « faeeceded 6y a Aanamiy tefttei hehnigt Co 
ssslikcr ft^ oad ukkh eonlcmif flU aexf lower lone, £m example in fig. fiSO : 





(^.) Fret progmtton* 

Im all other cases hul thoife above moitloncd the progrettionof the secondary 
intnths is free; and here it is obvious, that 

((I.)) the secondary sevenths cannot be resolved into the next lower de- 
gree in all those harmonic successions in which the second harmoajf doe* 
not contain the tone of this degree ; consequently, 

((.4.)) in none of those false secondary cadences wliich involve a pro- 
gression of the fundamental harmony by the step of a iAtrd, a f^th, or a 
Httnth; 

((B. )) in none of those evitaliom of ( (nhncts in the same key which involve 
.1 progressiun of the fundamental harmony by the step of a third or a J^Vi; 
and likewise 

((C.)) not in many digressive harmonic succeisiotts. 

((II.)) Tlie secondary seventh is free soUmg as no hannoaic step i* taken 
Consequently, in fig. 531, third measure, 
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the upfMr Toice makes a skip from tbe large aavanlb i of tht bumomy H^' 
down to%— And the secondary seventh in fig. 698, 




moves, with equal freedom, durhig thef stationary continoanee Of the second- 

aiy four-fold chord. — In like maimer aUu in iig. 533, 

(Fig. 639. i.) TooL»»'i 




(Fig. 5S3. 4.) 
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tor-ti-a di-« wcawhin •eripHiTM •! Sif 



the secondary seventh of the upper voice moves about with entire fifee d em 
during the stationary continiianoe of the finir-ibld chord. The fi«e eaniage 
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oTtlM aeventii im thk lait eaie, however, is here iadeed rendered the more 
jestifieble by the gradnal downward progroMion of the aune in tiie Toeal 
part, and atiU more bjr the fiMt that the two last eighthniotea of the aeaanitt 
m the upper nurtramental part may he regarded as Intermediately inserted 
hannonie notes. (^314,C, p. fifiS.) 



(2.) PragressUm ^ the third of the secondary four-fold chords. 

§329. 

The third o( the secondary four-fold chords is, upon the whole, less re- 
stricted by the laws of progression, than that of the principal four-fold chord. 
The third of a secondary four-fold chord moves, namely 
((I.)) in natural secondary cadeaces — at one time gradually downward, 
u in fi||. 634, 

EOCH. KOCH. 




and at 



otherwise, aa in fig. 535, 
(llff. 998.) 



' ' 1 — j I — I ' I — I ' ' r 




p" ' r ^ r = T=^ = 

9: II I IV7»viii»*vi IP I 

where, from the second measure to the third, the third b of the harmony 

skips npwards to the third c of the following harmony, — and so also 
in the following eadenees, — or as in fig. 596, 



Vliii. 



Voci. 



R f 





C:IV 
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where, in the part of the first viulin, the third of the secondary four-fold 
chord iiiuvcs downward by a skip. Similar free progreMiooa are sbowB 
also b/ fig. 531 : 

{ffif . am.) 





^530. 

((II.)) Ab it raepoets the progranion of the llurd ia tlie Jiibc Moonduy 

cadences, we will again examine the different possible cases Mverallj. 

The false Becondary cadences result, as wc know, from the progression of 
the fundamental by the step of a second, a third, a fifth, a sixth, or a 

seventh. (§i266, p. 471.) 

{(Jl-)) In steps of a stcond, the third moves at one time gradually up- 
ward, as in fig. 538 t, 




ti^ III IVV It 



and ut another, othcrwisn, as, for example, in fig. 538 A- and /; above. 

((JB.)) In steps of a third, the gradual ascent of the third is impossible, 
because the tone of the next higher degree is mt conUMud in the second 
harmony, 

((C)) The same is true of steps of o f^ik^ and 
((!},)) So also of steps of a sixth. 

((E)) In steps of a icvtntht the third at one time moves gradually down- 
ward, as in fig. 539 t. 
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((HI.)) In efsUaUons of cadences in the same acaUf the third moves at oae 
gradiwUjr upward, as from a to b in the upper voice of fig. 540, 

(Fig. 540.) vooLEB. 



V I VI? '^u' 



•■d at another tine otherwise, as, for eiample, 

{{A.)) in progteiMoae <^ the fiwdameatal haaaooj hf the itep U a tse- 
Md» fig. 641. 



<Fig. Ml.) 




whare, in the upper Toiee, the nnall third Fof the harmonj tf, in the evi- 
tation iv^— -V, proceeds upwards ; 

{(B,)) in progressions hj the step of a Ikird, the graduany aseending ree- 
otntion is impossible. 

((C.)) Also in those evitations of cadences in the same scale whidi are 
made hj the progression of thefiindamental hannoqy by fimiks^ it is usual 
often for the third of the secondary Ibnr-fold chord to move freely. For 
eiample, in fig. 542 t, 

(Fig. 642. i.) (».) 




568 
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the third of each secondary four-fold remains stationary as a preparation of 
the following seventh : Such is also the case in fif;. 51^ k, p. 551. 

((7).)) Progressions by skips of a J^th, as evitatiQiis of aecoodary ca- 
dences, are not likely to occur. 

((£.)) In progressions by steps of a sixth, the gradual upward pro- 
greasiou of the third is again impossible. See, for example, fig. 543, 

(Fig. 543.) 




where, m the middle ?oice, the third a of the chord ^ m the harmMikr 
■occeMiott IV' — n' remains 8tationaf7.-^See alio fig. ^ : ' 

(Fig. 444.) 




iv' °1I' 



((F.)) Progressions of the fundamental harmony by steps of a seventh also 
are not likely to occur as evitatioos of secondary^ cadences. If we regard 
fig. 646 t 

(Fig. 646. t.) 



(*.) 



3S: 



1 




X 



J ^ V ^ -i 



^•7 ^ 



I 



7. 



as an example of such an harmonic ancceseion, we fmd in it a eaae^ where 
the proper third of the third chord moves downward. The same is true al^ 
io of fig. 546, k, above. 



((IV.)) Moreover, in digreBtioe ihndamental saceesaioiu, the third of the 
eeeondaiy fbwMbld chorda will not readily be fbiud to proceed otherwise 
than gradually upwards, as, for example, fig. 546, 
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except incase the 
tt in fig. 647, 



otmtitai&oiik i» mt cmUmed in the 

(Fig. 547.) 



1^ 




where the third of the secondary four-fold chord of the second degree of the 
major key does not proceed upwards one degree in the following harmonic 
step, but remaina stationary on the same degree, with a mere chromatie 
elevation. 



(3.) Frogressim of the fifth of the secondary four-fold chords* 

§333. 

The ^ik of the aecondaiy foor-lbld chords, in general, eihihita no par- 
ticular tendency to he resolved in any one direction rather than another; 
except that in those Ibup-ibld chords which have the $wuiii fifth, (namely in 
those of the seventh degree in Bftyor and of the second degree in Bfi- 
ner) this smaB fifth fi>r the most part inclines to move d o w n w ards in the pio> 
gresston of the harmony, as, lor examples in fig. 548 t andifc, 

(Fig. M8. i.) 



(Fiff. M8. i.) (*.) a.) 

A j£ £: JL ^ £ 



▼fi' III* 



and that too even if it were to descend by a skip, as in fig. 548 I, above, 
(and also fig. 608, p. 646. ) This Mh very seldom tends vfwardt; in fig. 
however, 




Et rc-ar - rei • It tcr - tt« 



die 

i-Jl 



an example of this kind may be found m the progression of the Tenor firom 

c to «l, — an example which Is not likdy otherwise to occur. 

71 
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Thus I'ar we have left unnoticed the progres^iuu of the intervals of 
thoM chords which we have (in §^ 89 — 96, pp. 21 1 --TStO) regarded as 
springing from a four->fold chord with lowered fifth or from a KHir-fold chord 

with small fifth and arbitrarily elevated third, in order that we might make 
them a distinct subject of coosideration afterward^. To this subject we will 
now turn uur attention. 

It is first of all to be remarked, in general, of the intervals of these chords, 
that almost entirely the same laws of progression apply to them oito^tecf 
Uuprkteipal four-fold chord, as will appear from the following considenitiofii. 

(1.) When thehannony in queatioa is followed by m natural eadenee, as 
in fig. 660 f 

(nf.fi».i) (*.) (M (M.) 





then 

(a.) <4stcMnf4> pteeiaely like a principal seyenth, exhibits a tendency to 
move one degree downwards. Hence, 

{{-A.)) the seventh in fig. 550, above, is found, according to this tendency, 
everywhere to descend. This resolution is found retarded in fig. 551 »; 
(rig.a6i.».) (*.) (I.) (m.) 




interrupCed by a note ibfeign to the harmony in 661 k above; — both 
retarded and intetmpted in fig. 661 (, above. 

{{B,)) Deviations from this normal progression are most free from liability 
to error in middle voices, — especially when the sefenth occnrs doubled, as 
in fig. 660 k and s» aboTO, and fig. 551 m above, and fig. 659 : 

(Fig. 552.) 



m 
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(6.) The third moved, in the natural cadence, as already observed in the 
principal four-fold chords, not oasily otherwise than to the fundamental tone 
of the second harmony, as the above examples every where show. 

(c.) Thejifih has the peculiarity of inclining to move downward one de- 
gree in the harmonic step now under consideration, as, for example, in 
all the cases of figs. 550 and 551, p. 500; and it sounds rather odd to 
hear this interval in the Alto of the above mentioned fig. 553, p. 560 pro- 
ceed a superfloous second upwards. 

{d,) When m fMiih is added to the chord in question, it has also a ten- 
dencj to move gnduall/ downward, as in all the examples quoted above; 
though eveii here lonMlimee fluoAsr progreseion takes place, as, fiiir ezam- 
ple, in fig. (Fi,. ui) 




where the ninth o doef not proceed gradually downwards but makes' a skip 

upward to e. 

§335. 

(2.) When the harmony in question is followed by a four/old chord stlv- 
oled o fourth above, we hear 
(a.) the seventh, at one time, proceed one degree downward, as in fig. 
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and at another upward, as in the Alto of fig. 556 «i above, and in the Teaor 

of fig. 555 t, p. 561. 

(6.) Tlie third, in these cases, most conveniently moves down to the tone 
of the same degn e chromatically lowered, inasmuch as this tone occurs in 
the next following chord. The progression in this case, like the similar one 
already mentioned in § 325, (II.), is designed to avoid a squinting position 

490, Examples are found in fig. 555, p. 561. 

(c ) The fundamental fifth proceeds most naturally one degree downward, 
aa in fig 555 t, p. 561 ; unless it should remain stationary at a small ninth 
of the following harmony, as in fig. 555 k, p. 561, where the tone a**, in the 
Base voice, continues stationary from the second chord to the third,— - as does 
also the tone a'' in the Alto voice in fig 555 /, p. 561, and to likeirife in the 
Tenor voice in fig. 555, m, p. 661, 

(rf.) The ninth, on the contrary, reiolvet iteelf at one tune gradually 
downwards as in fig 555 /, p. 561 the tone e^ in the BaM goea down to d, 
and in fig. 555 k p. 561 , the tone e-' in the Tenor resolves itself into — 
and at another it takes a different progression, as in fig. 665 m, p. 661 where 
the Base makes a skip from e^ to B* 



§996 

(9.) In iBch caaei oeeiir iniig^ 566, 
Fig.«6.<.) (*.) a.> ' i*) 






w&erf, namely afterUi€ chord m quMm, l&s s^p tf a Mvenft tt wads Mifcsr 
to the prnum <ir ioanew Untie Aamoay, 

(a.) Uke fseemfc cannot mdeed go one degree downward, beeaaaa anek 
tone of reaolution does not occur in the feUowing chord : 

(6.) The third, on the contrary tends here also to move one degree'np- 
wards, as is every where the case in fig. 666, above; 

(c.) Thef^th, in all theee ezamplee, exhibits a downward tendem^. 

Kimbcrgcr brmgs forward an instance of a deviation firomthis rule in fig. 
56T: 

(Fig. ^'7) siRKBiaaxK. 



bvt one will scarcely find in this example very much to pleaae tho ear. 
Such a progressien as occurs in fig. 668, 



OtY I T VI* ^'xi' 1 IT 
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might rather perhaps be justifiable on the ground of the hold which takes 
place between the two harmonies. (§§241, No. 7, p. 422.) 

(d.) The ninth moves freely in all these cases, at one time remaining sta- 
tionary, and at another skipping either up or down, aa in tig. 556 t — m, p. 
569. 

It is only in such cases as occur in tig. ooS n and o, p. oG'2, cases in 
which the next fuUuwing chord contains the tone of the same degree, chro- 
matically elevated, that the ninth cannot well move otherwise than into this 
tone aituated a small second above. (§ 490.) 



^337. 

(4.) JUmo m other digressive harmonic progreuums, 
(«.) A$ 9€9enth tends to resolve itself gradually downward whenever tuck 
tone of resolution is to be foand in the following chord, aa, (or example in 
figs. 659 and 660: 

^ (Fig. 559.) 

R 8 T T T 

- F F n R P 



(Fig. 660.) 




T T 8 F R 
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2. 

(6.) T^e M/rJ here also retains its tendency to proceed a small second 
upward, as in figs. 659 and 560 itbovc; unless this tone of resolution should 
be wanting in the following chord. 

In fig. 661, for example, 

(I1f.»!.<) (*.) (X.) 

RsTn tFRs T nTFRs Tn RT 

R R f T g 11 R . _t _T _F • _R R _I _T T • 
\^FP n 8 RTFF n a RTFF n s RF 
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iti the fundamental progression from the third mra8ure to tbe fourth, the 

upper voice clearly cannot proceed from the tone d* to e, because no e 
occurs in the second harmony. And it would be equally impossible also, in 
the progression from the fourth to the fifth measures of fig. 461 1, above, for 

the Alto to Mcend from fi to g. — So also in fig. 662, &g. : 

(Fig. 56?.) 



(e.) Tkt Jjflk, <» the eoatatay, does not •hroji, in meh 
choHi, neceiMrily proceed a aBall aeeond downward, but abo 
npwaida, as it doei in the Baae in fig. 56S, 

(Fig. 56S.) 

t F T 8 F T 





or aa it unilbnaly doea in tlie aeoond vinee in fig. 66t^ page 669. 

(d.) Tic nmlk, in such caaea, fi>r the moat pert oontinnea atationuj, aa 
In figa. 669, 661, and 669, pp. 669 and 664 

The prograaaion ofthe ninth ia free in all caaea where the IbOowing har- 
monx doea not contain the tone ofthe not lower degree. 



§998. 

(6.) But in general, to hug m no harmome tUf u «MMb, the 
an the afiwemaationed intenrala, mfno aa may be 
(a.) inthecaieorilU«Mwnainfig.664,— 

(Fig. 564) 



(i.) in that of IIU Aird in fig. 666,^ 

<Hg.565) 
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(c.) in that of the JiJ)k in fig. 465, above,— 

(iL) in that of Uu nuUh in fig. 566 : 

(Tig. 566.) 



DIVISION ni. 



PROGU88ION OF THE nfTBRVALS OP THRBB-TOLD CHOiRIM. 

§999. 

The progression of the intervals of three-fold chords is almost universally 
free. I have been able to discover only a few cases in which these inter- 
vals manifoat a pereeplible tendency to move in one certain direction. Hie 
eaieo of tlus Imd, moat worthy of remark, are aa Ibllowa : 

The third of the dominaiif threo-fbid chord has nearlj the aame tendency 
aa that of the principal Ibvr-ibid chord, to prooaed one degree upward m 
the harmonic atep V — I or V — i, aa may he aeon by comparing fig. 667 i 
with lig. 567 4r : 

(Fig. 867. i.) (*.) (t) ^ ^ 

f f r — f — f- 

It is, however, sometimes practicable, especially in middle voices, to car- 
ry this third by a skip three degrees downward, as in fig. 567 2, above, 
and in the Soprano voice of fig. 568. 
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tuui al»o Willi tiie liiMfrliou oi au iotefsaediale note, as in figs. 369 and 570 
(rig.«».) ran. (Fis.571^) 





Still other progressions of the subst-rnitune by skips may sometimes also be 
adopted with good effect. Thus, for example, in fig. 571, 




3 



AUtgro nu>U». 



3=r 




IF 



the tone skips upwerda to 3; — ao in fig. 573, 

(Fig. 57 2.) MOZART'S riOARO. 




VI II ¥»— 'I 
the tone b skips up to e, — and in fig. 575 1 , 



PKRGOLESI. 
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1 



t 



R 




in peasing flwD tba first to the second meaaure, the tone e makes a iUp np- 

ward to u'', and siibsoqucntly the tone ^ poes up to 
An example less worthy of imitation, perhaps, occurs also in fig. 573 k. 
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(Fig. 513 k.) rSBSOUSl'l ITABAT HATIB. 

. yoei. /T> _/r^ 



in the a«OMid focal part, the tone e ddpe down to a^. 



Iq like manner as the third of the donunant three-fold chord, aa above 
mentioned, most naturally tends, at the moment that the fundamental harmony 
accomplishes the step of a fourth V — I or V — i, to move one degree U|h 
ward, so also a similar tendency of the third of the tonic harmony takes place 
also in the step of a fourth 1 — IV or i — iv, namely a tendency either to 
move one degree upward, aa in fig. 574 t and 

(Fif.»Ri) <Jk.) (I) M 



I 



F 



m 



31 



□etc 



:*zrzrr: 



or at leaat to move upward by a skip, aa in fig. 574 1 and » abo?e; — but 
not downward, aa in fig. 9T4 n and f abore. Thia laat progreaman ia, Ar 
the moit part, admiaaible only in middle ▼oioea, or, if it occurs in a ; 
Toiee, it always lias something unuaual and queer in its eflect. 



^341. 

This little is nearly all of any considerable importance which I found my- 
<df able to say in relation the definite tendency of the intervals of three- . 
ibid chords. A great number of individual remarks might indeed he 

passed upon the progression of this or that interval of this or that harmony 
m this or that case. But these are all too specific, and the infinite muHipIi- 
city of them would cither fill a thick and tedious volume, or if, in pursuance 
of the eonunon method, we were to take them in the gross and embody them 
ia a lew general principles, the latter would he as ftlse and deceptive as aro 
so may other ijeneral rules of the same stamp whose incorrectness we have 
had occasion to become acquainted with in the course of our previous in- 
quiries. 
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REMARK. 



Thua, for example, the rircumstance that in tho progression of the fvodanental hamooy 
by the step of a fourth, the third of the three-fold chord of the fiAh or the first degree in- 
clines to aHcend one degree, (§§ 339 and 340. pp. 565 and 567,) has induced a theorist at onre 
to lay it down as a rule, that wherever a three-fold chord goes up a fourth or down a fifth 
to another three-fold chord, its third must be treated in the aanv manner as the leading note 
•fllMpriiidpal fow-foU ehocd, L e. mut 1m made to a iewi d «m dcfraa. 8m A. F. C. 
K«illmiM*t JVoeHcai OuUt fo IWoHgA-AoM, CkapL 8, ft S : '* Whara the findMNS* 
tal coneofd ascends four or five degrees to another fundamental concord, it^ third must be 
treated as a leading note in the chord of the seventh" ; — a position which is refuted by the 
very first gUnoa at the enuDplae heretofiMre quoted. (Fig. 667. MB — 574 I — q, pp. 
M6 — 667. 

Of a similar character is the rather commonly received doctrine that the fifth of a dimin- 
iahad ttoee-foM diord mut ahraya be moWed one dcgraa doiwu m da; the very oppeiile 
of wlneb oo plainly appaan fiwn Aa anuBplaa id tig. 5Tt, 

(Fig. 576. i.) 



I 



J. A 




KIMIBSaOBa. 



3^ 



and in fig. 506. (Ctenp. the remark on § 324, p. 644.) 

After all, I pass over a host of other like rules current among mnsical teachers, befuinse 
I am already too weary of refuting obvious false doctrines over which a conquest is but too 
easily won and which would long since have been oat of vogue, if, instead of forever im- 
plicitly re-echoing them, moaiciaiu had only remembered to inititnte the inqairy, whether 
that whieli had bean tanght waa trae? an inquiry, which It wodd oaani, die readaia ef 
aaeh tfiaoffiita hitherto hate never aUewed tiienwelveB to pcepoie. — (Cen^. 
fM»p.t».) 



DIVISION IV. 



PROGRESSION OF TH£ TRANSITION-TONES. 

The progression of transition-tones rests upon the general principle, 
that every such tone, aa aeecoadary tone to iU principal, tende to resolve 
iteelf into the latter. 

Tlie more specific development of this principle will form a part of the fol- 
lowing eighth chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIU. 

TRANSITION-TONES. 

4 

DIVISION 1. 

THEIR NATURE. 
(A.) iir obubbaIm 

^ 343. 

In treating of the transformation of harmonies (§96), we spokr in general 
terms of the doctrine of transitions, without however, exhausting the sub- 
ject; since It would have been necejisary to suppose a previous acquaintance 
with Coo much of Clie doelrine of keys, of fiindunental progressions and of 
nwdiiUitioD, and even of the progreMton uidretSwlutiiHi of harmonic inteiralt. 
But now, having gone over all these matters, we can, without difficulty, treat 
the subject of transitions, both in a general poini of view and in reference to 
their particular progressions. 

Jlie dortrinc of tram 'Uiom rests, as we have already remarked in the place 
above uicntioncd, on the following general principles. 

A voice y immcdiaUbj before giving an hannonic tout, vuin ftrsl give a tone 
ichtch is a large or a amall degree higfur or hwtir, even Ihougk U a tone 
fortign to the karmowif. In fig. 577, 

(Fig. 577.) (Fig. 677i.) 

the upper voice, before giving the fundamental fifth d, gives the immedi- 
ately preceding it, which does not belong to the fundamental harmony ffiiflO 

too, in the next meanm, the tone a, a tone foreign to the haimoBj, is pro- 
filed to the fiindamenta] tone g. The voice, as it were, goes through the 

Ibfeign tone to the harmonic tone dj and, similarly, tbroogh a to g. Ac- 
cordingly, snch a foreign tone, through which a voice proceeds to another 
tone, b called by the general term IranMftoii-lone, franttNon, or frofwilipiMiofe ; 
and sometimes also fire-noit, on account of its being struck before the prin- 
cipal tone. It is, therefore, in its own nature, an imessential tone, a tone 
not necessarily belonging to the harmony, is no hannonic interval, but is a 
mere accidental melodic ornament. It is simply a piece of melodic embroide- 
ry, not belonging to the fundamental hannonj, a mere subordinate tone to 
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the one to which it is prefixed, which latter is, therefore, properly termed in 

contradistinction to it, the principal tone, principal twte, or essetUial note. In 

short, a transition is nothing more nor less than a tone foreign to the harmony, 

interwoven into the texture of a voice, a tone whose existence has reference 

only to the following onv. That it is always a disaonaiU lone, scarcely needs 

to be remarked. (Comp. ^§ 96—99, pp. '220 — 227. See also § 383.) 

Before going farther into the doctrine of transitions, we will first improve 
our a64|inutaiiGe with them by meani of Muno additional oiaDiploi. 

In Fig. 778 h. 



(iig.9m.fti) 

*-*^-,^jiZ^BM^-R. FT 



E.P 



EE 




t.R p.F.F.FaF 




R T F T 



(Fig. 678. 1.) 
R R R FT 



R P t R F 



the second tone d of the upper voice evidently does not belong to the har- 
mony (KD* Hence it does not constitute a harmonic interval, and its existence 
can be explained and justiBed only by regarding it u a tranflttion to the Ibl- 

lowing harmonic tone e In like manner, the f between e and g is to be CI* 

plained and justified only as being an accessory tone to the following g; — 
and in a similar manner are to be explained all the remaining tones in this 
example which are marked by diagonal strokes, all being only secondaiy 
tones, mere ornaments foreign to the harmony and incidental garnishings of 
the prinripil tnno;^ that come after them. Thus the entire phrase A- is noth- 
ing but a drcs.sing up of the phrase /, (which consists solely of tones belong- 
ing to the harmony,) and is produced by a melodic embellishment of the upper 
Toice. If we fluppoee theae notes to he absent, there will remain only the 
dry skeleton /. 
Such too is the case with the phrase in Fig, 679 t, 

(Fig. mi.) {k.) 



ronsistiri!? snh lv of harmonic notes, and which in k is interwoven with tran- 
sitions in the upper voice. A similar relation exists between the phrases 680 
i and k, 



1 
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•■1 alfolMtw)Mii581 iandib, 

(Fig. 561.4) 




where trensitioiis appeev ia the ba« Toice. In like meimerj F%. 08fi t 
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concicf^ of bnrmomc noto<3, while in k traoaitions are intervoTen through all 
the three voices. So too F'ig. oHS k: 

(Fig. 583. k.) 



B^a»Bns>s- _^B> ~B »■ 5 LS — ^^I^g 1 g I o . 



ii a mere e«tbe!Kdiment of the phraae 583 «, 

(Fig. MS. i) 



^hich consists rxriusivcly of harmonic tones. This, on being deprived of 
kg ♦ri;'"^**"* ornameats, appears again as a bare akeletoD, as in fig. 583 I: 




J" .J* 



(Fig. 683. g 



IE 



1^ ^ • 
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verj similar to the example just adduced is Fig. 5U4 A% 

(Fig. 064.1.) aosABT. (ft.) {I) 





I 
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as is shown by a similar dissection of it in fig. 584 i aod I, page 571. 
Fig. 585 i, jk, is of a aimiUr kind: 

(Fif.iie9.i) (i.) voxaht's TL. qcAftrrr 

IJ 




3^ ••^-^ 

— » 



(B.) nAminoiif of a ivaon»iffAn miitK. 

§544. 

In Kkft maimer at an e«mitial tone of a Inrmony may be preceded by e 
tnuMitioii4oiie, eo also may eveiy trtnaitioa4Qiie itielf be preceded by 
anotber and aubordinate tranaation-looe. 

Thic lut will tben appear nt a traniition to a trandtteo, a trmmiiam tfAt 
ueomd gmi*, a note subordinate to a subordinate note; whicb latter is con- 
■eiiueotly to be regarded in relation to the former as a principal note, that is 
to saj, as a |mHei|Nil nofe tiu mcomI rank. £. g. in Fig. 586, 

(Fig. 586.) 




the tones a and 1^ are foreign to the fundamental harmony (jT, and their pres- 
ence can be justified only by considering the b as a transition to c, and the 
a again as a transition to the transition b. Consequently 5 is here a transi- 
tion of the first grade and subordinate to e; while a is subordinate to the 
subordinate note and is thus a transition of the second grade. Thus, 
although in reality and in relation to c a snbordinate note, is a principal note 

in relation to the subordinate note of the second grade a, or, in other words, 
is a principal note of the second rank. In like manner, the tone a in the 
second measure of the same example appears as a transition to g, and b 
again as a transition to the transition^one a. 

It will readily be perceiTed,that, whenever the distance between two inter- 
vals separated by a fourth, e. g. from the fifth of a three-lbld chord upwards 
to Us key-note, or fnm the latter downwards to the Ibrmer, is to be filled oat 
with intermediate notes, fwo such transition tones will be required, the fint 
of which will always be a transition of the second rank. 

Such transitions of an inferior rank occur also in other cases; as e. g.in 
fig. 5117. 
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the tones b and a (viz. a as transition to the following harmonic tone E, and 
the first b as a tranaition to the transition-tone i); and so alio in fig. 568, 

(Fig. 688 



ft I k . 

\F=8 



688.) 

m 



the tonea ?# and a — the latter aa a aabotdinate tone to i, and P^^ 

dinate to the tone e. In fig. 589, t, 

It . 

N--- t 



aaiobor- 



1 



. . R 



(Fig. 589. t) 



there ia a tranaition of eren a Ubtni grade; namely the g of the second meas- 
ure as a transition to the harmonic tone f — the a as a transition of the second 
grade to g — and the b as a transition of the third grade to the transition of 
the second grade a. 



DIVISION II. 
a 

DIFPCRXNT WAYS Df WHICH TRANSITION-TDNEB MAY OCCOB. 

§ 345. 

Having exliiblted In the preceding section the nature of tranaition in gen- 
eral, and of transitions of the first, second, and even still subor^DAte grades 
in particular, we will now investigate and distinguish more precisely the 
several ways, how, and circumstances in which, transitions may occur; and 
wOl likewiae endeatour to aacertain how 6r transitions, under such and such 
ch cBw l nnffet , will aonnd better or wone, pleaaiBg or unpleaaing to the ear. 
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(A.) nuiTiinoin to nmKTAU of tbi wmumn oft or tam vouownro 



^ 346. 

A transition-tone is a transition to an interval of the present harmony or to 

one of the Jhlloinng h irmony ; or, in other words, the principal note to which 

the transition-tone relates, is either an interval of the harmony during the 

continuance of which it is heard as a suhorduiate tone, or it is an inten'al of 

the haimony which follows. In fig, 590 «, 

(Fig. 690. i.) (*.) 




the fint tone 1 is a tranntion to o, t&at if , to the fnadamental |qim of the 

hannony <|( 4ving whoea eoatiiiimea thai mahaa itt appaa«y» ^ Un 
manner, all tha'ivBaiMn^ CranaS^onfl oTthb enap^ are frfoMtiQ^i'ih fi^kar- 
▼ala of lUt haimon/ dufing nhich thajraaha their mpftknm} j|h&tha 
tone f is a traneitioa to e, which latter ie a fimdamental third of the hanao- 

ny ^ during which the f is heard as a transition, &.c. lu Fig. 091, 
- (Fig. 591. t) (Hr 




EE 



31S 



on the contrary, the tone h is a subordinate tone to a, which latter is an in- 
terval, not of the present harmony C but of the follo^ving harmony J^; and 

ao too in the second measure, the tone e forms a transition to the 

taltooa 2 of tha nait following chord B* 
So Bkawiaa in fig. 693, 
(nf.m.) 




the tone b ronstitutes a transition to the tone c of the following chord 

is a transition to d, the third of the following harmony JB^i andfi is a 
transition to g, the fifth of the following harmony €• 



§347. 



ns ilifcrtMt 64i0esn il^lwo ^psoMS of tiaasitioQ la aa foiled 
to.iatarfalaof tha piaacnthamoBy have plaoe where otherwise their principal 
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tones should stand, as will appear on a comparison ol i unU k of tho prc- 
cediog fig. 590, p. 574. They, accordingly, represent for a moment their 
principal tonp, they perform for a while its office, and may therefore properly 
be termed representative lotica, npretemtntlvf intervals (or rather not iniervcU9 
but representatives of intervals); or, us trauBitious are always dissonances 
(^^ 101 , 3 43), they may liketfiM be caUedrcpr€««irfaltved«ssoiMn«ef, --although 
we shall presently find that usage has restricted this appellation to aparftciiiar 
$p€eka of such transitions 430 No. 1). A transttton, however, to an inter- 
vtl of the following harmony could not, m tike manner, be called a repre- 
sentative tone. 'Hius it would not be proper to say that lb in the preceding 
fig. 591, p. 574, supplies the plai e of its principal tone u; (or, where the 
traiiMent b stands, its principal tone a would by no means have a place, since 
it doaa not belong to the hannony ^ at all. The tone b, therefore, cannot 
be here regarded as representing a, and consequently cannot be called a 
repreMiit«ti?e tone, — ^neither can e be called a representative of the toned 

§ 348. 

The division of passing notes intu tt tiuailions to intervals of the present 
and of the tollowing hai ui my, may he applied also to tmnsiliuns of an infe- 
rior gradi In the preceding tig. 586, p. 572, the transitions a and b ot the 

first and second rank both relate to the harmonic tone c, which is an interval 
of the same harmnnv during the continuance of which the transitions arc heard : 
and this applies to the tone h nnd a of the second m'^n'^iire also. On thf 
contrary, in fig. 587, p. 57:3, the transition-tonesh ainl a relate to the tone b of 
the following measure, and, hence, to an interval of the following harmony ^K'- 
So too in the preceding fig. 589 «, p. 573, the transitions b and a ultimate!/ 
relate to the tone f, which eonatitiitee a part onljr of the fi>llowing harmony d; 

and the same remark apptiea to tonea a, i^,in k, • Aoeordinglj, in k the 
Uiree last etghtb-notea of the ^rst meaanre are traontioni to the fttoda- 
neoCa] third f of the following harmony 1^, while the first two of the follow- 
ing meaanre are tramitiona to an interval of thai harmooj daring whoae con- 
tiniiance they appear. That ia to aay, thejr all relate, aa has aoTeral times 

been observed, to the single harmonic note t, to which they mediately or ine 
mediatelj incline. Consequently, they are all immediate or mediate transi- 
tions to this tone f, which is a harmonic interval of tfte harmony that ap- 
pears in the second measure. But only the tones g and gb sound during the 
harmony 7J, and therefore these only are grace-notes to an interval of the 
Harmony during which they are produced; while, on the contrary, b, a, a** 
sound during the harmony C, to which the tone f does not belong at all but 
lenns a part of the following harmony d. In fig. 589, i, p. 573, b, b ^, a, %t 
constitute n transition to the foUowiog haimony. (Coi&p. § 449«) 

n 
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^ S49. 

Wc amj femrk, in pMsing, that 9tk Interval whose place is occupied for 
awhile by a repreMtative tone, U not to be coiuulertil at ewi ttcd during this 
time (§ 71); and conaeqnentlj, e. g. in fig. 693, 




where, during the entire first half of the second meaaurej the third of the 
tonic hannonj la bot heardj but only its representative tone d^i, there ia 
nothing contradictoiy to thft rule of omiition stated in ^ 75. 



(B.) tHWET Aim LOiro TSANtiTioira. 

^ 350. 

TrantitiiHif are aomotinMa of ahoiti and at other thnea of long duration; 
or, in other woida, the principal note either appeals directlj after the subor- 
dinate note, or it remains longer absent. 

In the examples already cited, we have seen, for the most part, brief tran- 
sitions, consisting of sixteenth or eighth notes. The transitions of the first, 
second and third measures of fig. 589 Ar, p. 671, are, however, of longer du- 
ration; and thosei of the fifth and sixth meaaursa are longer still, aa also 
those in fig. 684 ft, p. 671. 



^361. 

A transition is, of coarse, more sensible and more striking, the lMg«r U 
taala; that is to say, the longer the prineipal tone to which it relates remains 
absent; while transitions which would otherwise be disagieeably conspieii- 
ous, are prevented from ofiending the ear by the shortneaa nf their continu- 
ance. Thus, for instance, Mozart, in the quintet of the second act of the 
Zauberfldte, wrote, triiAonl AcMlolioii, the transitions in fig. 694, 

eng. 994.) aosAST. 




which are perfectly similar to the mnch more harshly sottn( 
696, but which, from bemg passed over so qoickly, in the fimner 
dace there nby no maans disagreeable elfoct. 



in fig. 
,pro. 
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LIGHT AHD HBAVY TRANtlTION-TONKS. 677 

(Fig. 595.) 




(C.) LIGHT AND HEAVY TRANSITIONS. 

§ 352. 

A second and not unimpoitaiit diitiiiction between transitions, depends 
on whether the subordinate note appearsonaheavierdivisionof themeemre 
than the principal note, or on a lighter one. 

In tig. 078 k, p. 570, in the first measure, all thetraniitioae are mtriniicnMjr 
lighter than the harmonic notes, while in the second measure the contrary is 

the case. la the foregoing fig. 684 k, the transient c is heavier than the fol- 
lowing b, fcc. 

Many teachers consider the term transition-note as properly applicable to 
such only as occur on hghter parts of the measure tljan their principal 
notes; those which fall on heavier partn they call c/tan^in^ noirs. Others 
prefer to call those of the former kind regular, and those of the latter irregular 
traruition-notea ; although in what the irregularity consists, I confess, I do not 
understand. There are others, again, who understand, by regular and ir- 
regular transitions, something quite different, (c. g. Koch.*) 

Id consequence of such variations in their use, all these technical terms 
are ambiguous, and coosequently of no use to us, except the single term 
changk^'mte. For, as no one understands by this expression any thnig else 
than a transition note which appears on a heaTier part of the measure than 
the principal note, there can be no objection to our employing the name 
changing-notc for the designation of such a tone. We might, moreover, 
with equal propriety call such a tone a heavy irontlHeii, and those transHien 
notes on the contrairy which fall on the light parts of tiie measure, Ifgilf fran- 
Mnm, %Alginse«-aaf«t, light IrmtiiieiMiefcf. 



The dividing of transitions into light and heavy is not quite sufficient for 
the designation of all possible cases of trattsition> considered in this point of 
view; for, in fact, transitions occur concerning which we cannot say with 

certainty whether they should be considered as changing-notes or light tran- 
sitions. This is the case, for instance, in three-fold time, where, as is 
known, tico light parts follow one after the other LXVI); so that in fig. 

677, p. 669, for example, one cannot say pesitiTely whether the tone 

should he called lighter or heavier than the following B. 

*In 8. Anleit. s. Compos. 
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578 liiAxiraiiio.N-iu:*^^. 



i is abo the case when the trtOttttoaHiote Ibma a Syncope, and, afthoagh 
begimuog on a light part of the measure, ta continued into the following 
heavj part, aa, for example, iit fig. 677}, p. 569. 

Here the tranaitiona c # and a cannot with certainty be called either cbanging- 
noCea or fight tranaitions. ' So too in fig. 596 i, . 

(Fig. 596. y ^ 



(Fig. 596. *.) 




in the two upper voices, the intermediate notes f and d in the second meas- 
ure are doubtless light transitions; and, with equal certainty, those in the 

third measure are heavier than their principal notes g and e and are conse- 
quently changing-notes. In the fourth measure, however, they are, so to 
apeak, both light and heavy. So, again, in the fifth measure, the intermediate 

notea e and c are doubtless light transitions, while those in the seventh meaa- 
nre are equivocal, — as also are those in the eighth measure. ' MtMreover, if 
such transitions be broken up into separate notes or separated by raata, 
he, as in fig. 596 k, above, (comp. § 38), it becomes still less certain 
whether they are to be regarded as light transitions or as preparatory 
changing-notes. 

§ 364. 

It lies in the nature of the case, that heavy transitions should sound some- 
what more harshly than light ones, inasmuch as they are more strongly ac- 
cented, falling as they do, upon the heavier part of the meaiore, and (see 
^Lzvi) robbing (he principal note of its accentuation, and consequently they 
sound more boldly, as it were, tiian others which are passed over more lightly. 
Uence, e. g. in fig. 597, 

(Fi«. 597.) 




13^ 



the two transition-notes 6 in the first measure do not sound near so harshly 
as those in the second, inasmuch as the former are merely light passing 
notes, while the latter appear in the character of heavy transitioBs. 



(D.) TBAVaiTIOlVS III SBTBRAL TOICBS AT OITCB. 

^355. 

That transitions occur now in the upper voice, now in the base, and again 
in the middle voices, may have been remarked firom the examples already 
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adduced, as also that they not unfrequently occur in several voices at oace. 
Thus, for instance, in fig. 596, p. 578, and in fig. 598, 

(r]g.59B.) 

B.K -T-T P . T R 8. 8 




appetr in two Toioes, and in fig. 599, 

(Fig. 599. 




m four YoieM at once. (Comp. ^ 484.) 



§966. 



Accordingly, it may happen, that to one and the tame tone, two secondary 
notes may be prefixed at the same time, viz. one from above and one from 
below it ; or vice versa, that the tone of one and the same degree may occur 
as secondary tone to two principal notes at the same time, viz. as a secondary 
tone from below to the next tone standing above it, or as a secondary tone 
from above to the next lower note. 

Fig. 600 may serve as a specimen of the first mentioned instance: 




K 



R 

II 



Here the upper voice goes through the tone which is foreign to the haimoiqr, 
to c; while, in the second part, the same e is preceded by the seeondaiy tone 
B. So too, in the second measure, the principal note 9 is preceded by sec- 
ondary tones both fiM»ai above and below. The same is the case in 6g, 699, 
above* 
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TAAKSlTlON-TOJfSfl. 



Again, as a specimen of seooad ease atwve meotioMd, we aee fhat in fig. 
GOl, in the third measure, the transition tone c is prefixed to the tone d, and 
the aecoodary tone c, to b^. Here, as it were, one and the same tone, (c 
or c), eerves as a tranaition to two difiereat principal toaes (to d and to b^). 

(Fig. 601.) 




3l 



In ancli caees, a tone of oae and the same degree may appear in a twofold 
form, produced hy chromatic alteration, aa an introdoction to two principal 

tones, as c. g. in fig. 585 1, p. 572, the tone ft^ oceora as a eecondarj tone 

to c, and f # at the same time as secondary tone to g. (Comp. ^ 384, and 
what follows. ) 

When two voices, interwoven with passing notes, have a parallel movement 
(^45), this may take place in two different ways: namely, either so that the 
principal notes oQcur in both voices at the same time, as in hgs. 602, 603, 
&c., 

(Fif.eiA.) 



T-T.T.P 



T 




.n _rTT3 




ji_:!L_l^-5_S J S_g- 
# I ^ — ^\ ^ 



R R T 



or else so that while one voioe gives a principal neCe, the other haa a i 
rjnote,and rioe vena, aa ia the case in fig. 604: 

(Fif.60i.) 




Here, at the third quarte^4lote, the upper voice has the kej-note of the fin- 
damental hannony C while the second voice has a tranaition to the fiih. 
At the neit qnartep-note, however, the upper voice has a secondaij tone 
(and that too of the second class), and the second voice has the iundaaealal 
fttti. At the fifth qttaitflk>-note, which follows, both voices again Jiave traa- 
sitio»4ones together (unless indeed we chooae to consider them aa nsinntisl 
intervals of a transient ^^Mimooy.) 
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§358. 

It is oMUinljr more harsh when aereral voices at the same time are inter- 
woTen with transitioiis, than when such is the case with one voice only; but, 
that transitions may appear in several voices togethw without producing a 
disagreeable effect, is proved by several of the examples given above, as, 
Ibr instance, that of fig. 699, p. 679. (Comp. §601). 



(£.) nuirsiTMms iir bbokbn nooussioitB. 

Not onfifetiaently, too, we find transitions in broken progressions. These 
wmj eoosist either of common hreaUngs (§ S4), as in fig. 606, 




or ot voice-breakings (§ 34), so that one breaking voice maj represent sev- 
eml broken ones, in whose sMkidy transitions are interwoven, as in fig. 806t, 




in which the upp^r voice represents two broken upper voices, as in /• , in the 
melody of which several transition-tones are interwoven. In like manner 
fig. 607 k, 

^ 




represents two broken voices proceeding by transitions, as in >. Also fig. 
606 i, 




may be regarded as a breaking up of tfnee voices, as in fig. 608 k, 

(Fig. 608. k.) 
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by conceiving to ourselves three voices appearing one after the other, eack 
of which, before sounding the hann<mic tonO) fnrefiM^ it bjr a 
The same is true also of fig. 609: 




Iniig. 610 ft, 

(Fig. 610. i.) 



(*.) 



the two broken lower voices of fig. 610 i, are interwoven and tMMind together 
hy meant of tranaitioiMiotea. 



(F.) 



ntmCITAL TOJIl aOUNDIIfO AT THE SAME TIME WITH 1TB 8EC0KD- 

ART TONE. 



§560. 



We have seen already, in the preceding examples of transitions to intervals 
of the present harmony, that not unfrcqucntly a secondary note is prefixed 
to an interval of a harmony while this same interval is heard at the tame time 
tn another voice, £. g. in fig. 611 ,^ 

(Fig. 611. i.) 




(Fig.6n.Jt.j 




in the upper Toice, the transition tone a is put before the fundamental toneg, 
while the fundamental tone g is founded in the aecond Toice. In like 
ner, the following ft is accompanied by g, e bj d, c t hj 3, tut. The 
occurs in fig. 612: 
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(Fig. 612. ».) 






So too m fig. 613, 

(Fig. 613.) 



MOZART. 



one*. 




m the third measure, a appears in the upper voice as secondary tone to g, 
while g itself sounds in the third voice. 

Again, in the same measure, a is taken in this third voice as secondaij 
tone to b, while B itself is sounding in the base; and during the farther con- 
tiooaiice of this base tone B, the second voice, and then again the third, give 

the tone a as a seeondaiy tone tol>. Comp. the same in meamma 7 and 8. 
(Com. ^ 466 bii). 

In the abore eiample, 611 1, p. 68S, the g,oeeiinring without a precediiig 
seeondaiy not^ lies in a lower octaTe than the transient a, so too the tran- 
sient f # is higher than the simultaneously sounding g. The same is the 
ease in fig. 612 aboTe. 

An harmonic interval may however be struck in the same octave with the 
secondary tone which it accompanies, as is teen in figs. 611 k, p. 668, and 61S 
kf abora. 



§ 361. 

It always sounds more harshly when the principal tone is heard simulta- 
aeottsly with the secmidaiy tone, than when this is not the case Thus, for 
instance, the above fig. 611 1 and k, and fig. 612 t and A, ubuve, will be 
found to sound altogether more harshly than fig. 61 1 / and 612 », above, 
where such a simultaneous sounding of the principal tone with its. seeondaiy 
lone is avoided by leaving out the former. 

But especially does such a sounding of tmnsitionfi at the same time with 

the principal tone produce a harsh efl^Bct, when the principal tone is heard in 

Ae verif $awu octave with them, so that it sounds not only timuUaneomly with 

the lecondaiy tone, but also elon to U, 
T4 
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The sinniltmeoiis townding, liowever, of the prioeipal tone wkhlbifeooadar 
ij tcMie piodaces the least degree of harshness when the former is the /mi- 
damenial lont of the harmonj, as e. g. in the first measnto of 611 p. 582. 
Tbe efi*ect produced by tbe conenrrence of a secondary tone with amotker 
ial«rval, is less agreeable, as e. g. with the fundaaental fifth, as in tho second 
»; while with the third, as in the third measue, it is stifl more ollen- 



ThilS too in fig. 614 f. 



tiie transition-tones b and d do not sound harshly in conjunction with the fun- 
damontu! C in th>' base; hut let the latter note be replaced by the fund** 
mental third JB in the base as in i 



^. — 



and it will at ODCe be felt how much more harshly the extraneous tones d 

and r sound in conjunction with this £. A like difierenee in efiect will be 
found to be produced in A- k, 

fFig. 614. kk. 



hy potting e in the upper part in the place of c. 

This may also be the reason why tlie aforeHonentioned transitions in the 
example f);i ^ 1 ^ h\ the fourth and eighth measures, are not pleasing to the 
ear. (C'f>ni[i. §46(i6^i#.) 

FuHh' I Hirre, such a concurrence of a secondary with its prmcipal tone 
sounds somewhat more harshly in so-called scmitanic transitions (§3G6), than 
in those of a whole tone [large second]. It will readily be felt that, in fig. 6 II t, 
p. 582, f* sounds more harshly in conjimction withg, than does a, — that in 
the second measure e^ and c * are harsher than and that in the thitd, a is 
htriher with b than c. 



(Q.) TAANiilTiON-TONES STRUCK STMITI.TANEOU&LY WITH HARMONIC'TONKS. 



§362. 

We find, moreover, on onmining the different kinds of transitions, that in 
Uu inauM imi§U9lruek ot ih* msm Hmt mlh otktn btlong' 
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l&# harmamf, while in other imtaiieee this is sol the cue, 

(Fif.615.i,) (*.) 



585 
I. In 




the intenrals of the fiindamental hamumy ere elrack at the same time with 
the traasitioiis e and a, while in & it is not so. 

A like simultaneous striking of the hannonic notes with a seeondaij note 
will be found in fig. 611 1, p. 583, and fig. 612 1, p. 589. 

So too in the second measure of fig. 613, p. 583, the tone a is struck in 
the upper part and c in the base, at the same time with g^ which [g3 appears 
like a transition to ft; and again in the third measure, where the two tran- 

•ition-tones a and c # sound together (§ 358), the transition-tone o f is struck 
simultaneously with the harmonic tones B and g of the lower voices* This 
is again the case in measures 6 and 7. (Comp. ^ 466 6m). 



^S6S. 



Everj transition sounds ahegether more harshly when struck at the same 
time with harmonic notes. Hence, e. g. the transitions in fig. 6tS k and I 
* sound far more harshly than those in m and and those in fig. 619 are also 
rather harsh. (Comp. § 466 6if ). 

Such increased harshness becomes doubly perceptible when that very m- 
ierval to which the transition relates is ^ruck at the same time with it, so 
ttat both principal and secondary tone are not only heard nmuUaneou$lyt but 
are also itruck aimultammuhi, as, e. g. in fig. 6 1 1 i^k, p. 682, 612 i, k, p. 689, 
and also in fig. 616 k — o. 



m 


1 __j 






w r ' IT ^ ' 


J- .; iA± 



(hut nol so in f , where f occurs as a secondaij tone, not to g, hut to e, 

e^ieh e is not heard at the same time with it.) 

It is fteoi this CMiBe» that in fig. 617 «, 
(1%. 617. i| 
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the second and third measures, as they here stand, sound more amootUj and 
softlj.- than if the middle voices were written, ny, as in k: 

(Fig. on. k.) ' 





T 




In this latter case, the seventh eighth-note of the second measare ft, in tbe 

g, concurs in such a manner with Uie 
harmonic tone g in the middle voice, that they are both struck at precisely 
the same time ; which sounds much moTO banhly than as it stands In t, where 
this f # does indeed concur with a harmonic tone, to wit the b** of the mid- 
dle voice, but not witli the g itself. So too in A, in the following measure, 

a^ secondary tone to g, is struck at the same time with g, which agmn 

is avoided in t. 

And hence we have a further reason why, in the third and fourth meamnes 
of fig. 613, p 583, the secondary notes to b and E sound so harshly in con- 
junction with the B in the base, which is each time struck anew (comp. § 466 
6m); and why fig. 612 1, p. 583, sounds mora harshly than in si where the 
principal nol^ e is not struck. 



DIVISION III. 



WHAT TONES MAY BE STRUCK AS 8ECONOAEY TONES BEIOftB A 

PRINCIPAL TONE. 

§ 364. 

Although we have seen, from what precedes, that n principal lone maybe 
preceded, at one time by this and at another time hv that secondarv tone 
yet no one will unagme that any tone taken at pleasure may be struck be- 
fore a prmcipal tone. Indeed the fondamental principle stated in ^ 343 points 
out restnrtiuns which we Will nowendeaTor to inrestigate and to define as 
clearly as possible 



(A.) nUHSITIOlfS VBOM BKtOW AHD mm ABOTB. 

§ 365. 

With respect to the directian in which a voice proceeds fitun a 

to a principal note, transitions are either transitions/rwnftelbwor/fem afteet; 
that Is to say, the secondary tone may be either n lower or a higher tene 
than the principal one. 343,) 
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(B.) VBAininoiiB by shall ABCOKSS ARD Wt LABQB MOOirDS. 

Am it TC^ectt the nae of the interval tinrough which a voice ptoeeede in 
firaoi a secoiidary tone to a priiM^ipal one, tranntiooB are either those 

liMoond or thosr of a large, or, in other words, (Ju secondmryiom 

iomcUmeg stands at the distance of e smo/f dtgric from ila prktcipoH&nef oad 
f$ wHur imm that of a kisrge degree. TrunsitiuriH of the former 

species are called ani^^f^^ond transttitms, while those of \h>^- luttor apocie^ 
Krc denominated large second ti-nusil'wus. (Comp. ^§ XXXy I and XXXVIII,) 
But a transition which should be still fnthrrfrom ifff principal font thima 
tmall or large degree, would no lon<2[o,r appeur to the ear to be used as a 
?fronf!ir^- tone; if '"^nld no longer be called a tone lying next to the princi- 
pal lone (§ 34:J), but would be at too great u didlance to enter into a close 

with it. If, for example, we should put the tone a in fig. 618 «, 

(t ig. 618. i.) <*.) 
T - H s . F 




in ihc place of the small scconil transition B, the former tone heing a small 
third from the principal lone c, — and should substitute the tone e for the Al- 
lowing fore-note c #, as in k,-^ the ear troold iniaUibl/ be offended hy tnrii- 
sitioQe of such a character. 



(C.) TBAHSmOKS BBLOHOlirO TO TBB SAMl SOALB Am» TBAITUTIOIIS FORBIOIT 

TO TBB SCALB. 

A farther distinction between transitions is grounded on the relan'onoC ibe 
ttansient note to the scale of the key within whose province it appears. Tran- 
8ition-tone», as moat have been perceived from the preceding examples, 
Mulimei belong t9 At seals and soaisfiaies are foreign to U; or, in other 
wonb, the tone whioh forms a tnuMition to a principal tone ia sometimes 
osed as tt stands in the ktf on whieh the harmoof is founded, as e. g. in 
figs. 614, 615,-616, lie/— and aomelimes otherwise, vis. chromatiaJly 
raised or lowered] as ia the case with the tones c i, a ^, f 4^ and ^ in fig. 608, 
t, p. 581. ForoHioteo cif this fcind may properly be termed Aromatic fore- 
mUt, and their chromatic alteratioB may be ealled an neeutMlal eleratioo 
ordiprMaioiL fComp.^ 144.) 
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The chromatically altered fore-notes mentioned above were all transitions 
of the first rank. But we find also, among tran»ition$ foreign to the §eaU, 
thoio 4jf a tuhordmaU ramk. In fig. 619, 

(Fig. 619.) 



b is a transition to c, and this b is preceded by the foreign tone at, as tran- 
sitions of the second rank. So too in fig. 620, 



(Fig. 6».) 



g^ serves as a transition of the first rank to the bannonic tone a, while ft, 
which pracedea is a foreign tnniition of the aeeond rank, to g^; end 
again in the aeeond measufe of the aame eianple, g^, fineign to the 
aoale, ia a tranaition of the aeeond rank to the following €, In fig. Gf I, 




m 



the. tone gi , wfaieh ia feieign to the aeale, cooatittttea a tranaition of the 

HMdaaa. 

§968. 

A tranaition-tone may alaobe fint aonnded aa it atanda in the aeale, and 

tfitfwarii 6e 6roti^H 6y eAraMoiie oftcralioii, naorarto the principal note; 
thna, e. g. in fig. 622, 



the tone 9 which aeirea aa a transition to e, is couTeited into It immediate- 
ly before e; so that, between the two harmonic notea e and e, we have ttao 
intermediate notes, instead of one. 
The same occurs in fig. 623, 

(Fig. 61S.) 





Pi* 




1^ 


^^^^ 
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vWre the tone f ea the fifth line^ whieh is a fore-note to the third, g, of the 
hannony S^, apfeara fint in ita natural form, and ia then elerated ao aato 

approach itill nearer to ita principal tone g. 
Thia 18 alao the eaae in fig. 6S4, 

(Fig. 6i4.) 



in the second measure of which, e, a secondary tone to the essential fiflh 
d of the harmony u brought still nearer to thia latter by being changed 
into e^. In IUm manner a, in the fourth measure, which ia a transition to 
the fifth, g, beconea converted into a^, in order, before paaaing into itaprin- 
dpal note g, to apprommate nearer to it. 



^369 

Thoa too in fig. 635, 










(Fig. OS. it) 

m the firat meaanre, the foreign ttmea c'^, H, dt, itanding between c and e, 

may be explained and justified as follows: d is a transition to c, but before 
passing into the principal note e, it is brought, by rlirouiatic elevation, 
nearer to the latter; while is a foreign transition, of the second order, 
to the transient d. In the second measure of the same example, the tran- 
sition-tone u is brought, by cliromatic elevation, nearer to the harmonic tone 
b; while gir is a transition of the second class, viz. a transition to the tran- 
sition a. 
In fig. 626, 

(Fis. 616.) 

I r I T ; L I , , I . 



r 

in the second meaanre, three tonea foreign to the tiarmony are atmciL be- 
tween g and b; since a, which occurs as a tranaitien to g, is first brought 
nearer its principal tone by being chromalieallj depieased into a^, while b^ 
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i» a chromaticaU/ degr e nad tranaUion, of the second grade, to the tranaiaot 
sale iu 
la fig. 637, 




in the first measure, between the hariaonic tones G and Jour transient 
iM^e» ace heard, viz, G^, A, A% B. These may be explained by regarding 
A and B as transitions of the second and first rank, and by considering G* as a 
tnasilion of th« third rmokto A, and A# as a diromatac approiimatkMi of tlw 
transient A tothe transition-tane B of tba first rank. Theo again the Ibnoirti^ 
c hi an harmoiiie tone, is a transition of second daastotha transitiaBof tlw 
first class d; which last, before going intothoharaMMUC dofree o, ia rhinaMliii 
ally approamated to it as d#. The Qoatt fi>llowing f is a transitioB of the first 
order tothe fbllowing g, hut is changed before passing into its principal note, 
into ft. In the following measure, (3^ ii a tiansitioD of the second, and A of 
first rank, which last, befi>re passing over, is convexCed into At; B is a har- 
monic tone, and c a transition tod, which, howerer, Is previoosljr changed into 
d^. After d, the easantial fifth, follows dt as a fora-note of the second class 
to the introductory note of the second rank e; f is the seventh of the Ihnda- 
mental harmony, and ft a fiive-note to the following fimdamental tone g. 

In such and similar ways, a still greater number of foreign tones maj ba 
introduced in immediate and uninterrupted succession. Thus, o. g. in fig. 




the series of tones 6, B'', a, a^, g, g**, are all transient, namely, g ia a tran- 
sition of the first rank to the harmonic tone f, to whiclL it is appozimated, ba> 
fofo paasing over, by being changed into g**; a is a transition of the aoaoad 
rank to g, to which likewise it is approximated as at; 1^ is a transitioaof the 

third order to the fore-note of the second order a, to which it is first approxi- 

raated h'v boinji altered into b^. 

In such wisse, long ranges of tones mxxy be formed, each of which is only 
a small degree higlw r or lower than the other: these may, accordingly, be 
termed chrom ilic series of tones. 

Many, indeed, call such series of tones chromatic scales. (Comp. § 127, 
and B«mark on § XVII). There is certainly no objection to this, provided, 
we give no higher import to the term scale than that of a series of tonea 
•ach of which is sosiewAol higher than the preceding, as the rounds of a 
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iadder go oa rising higher and higher one above th<> other. But when we 
ai^bttte to the term scalt (scale ul' the key) that precise signifioation ao- 
oiMRfingto wiueli il dilvCei lib folitlily of Ae eomUhtaUpmng^^ enrnfy 
harmonies of a k^, k njut lie evidoDtly very improper to give the oaoM jot 

icnlt to snrh series of tonos, consisdnn: of" hut few harmonic tones and many 
that are loreign both to the harmony nud to the scale! — and when these 
gentlemen, mo^over, try to make out of such accidentally produced series 
ef tones what they eall a "gmtu of §om»d§t** i wm Jtb^^U^ oooftss I wider- 
stand not what they mean in talking of such high and Ipdden things as chro- 
matic <j^nu ra and mixli'va^ nf the chromatic ami diatonic, atid what i-* moro, 
o( diatonic-chromalic and erUiantionic genera of sounds, and even chromatic- 
t m ka rm o mi c scales^ and such like mysteries, which are entirely beyond my 
comprehension. But I can comfort my dear readers with the assurance, 
that it is of no sort of consequence if you also >hoMhl, peradyenture, not be 
able to understand it, — and that we ought, as Jean Paul has it, " to pay 
no mor e atteo^ion to such high-flown quirks aud quiddities than — none at 

Let us rather — instead of trying, with these learned gentlemen, to distin- 
guish ourselves by catching after high sounding names and phrases, with 
which, a»< we >f'o, thovrannot thomselves connect nnv sound and clear idea — 
j^roceed on our way searching out the truth as far as we are able. 



§ 370. 

On turning onr attention to all the various transitions which are foreign 
to the scale, we perceive that their chromatic elevation or depression serves 
in all cases to bring the secondary tone nearer to Us principal, than it would 
otherwise be, according to the scale. Such is the case, e. g. in figs. 606, 

606, 607, 608, 611, 617, 618, 624, kc. 

Every where, as we see, it is only an approximalion of tiie secondary tone 
to its principal; or, in other word.s, the chromatic alteration of the seconda- 
ry tone cvt iy where takes place only for the purj)osc of bringing it nearer 
to its principal tone; and every where those tones only are used as transi- 
tions which are found already existing in the scale or are brought nearer to 
the principal tone by chromatic alteration. 

But while an exception is made in favor of those transition-tones which 
are drawn nearer to the principal tone, it would be entirely contrary to rule 
to remove a transition noto by a chromatic sign still farther from the prineir 
pml noU than the place it would occupy according to the scale. 

If, for instance, we were to change the transient f, occurring in fig 629, «, 




intoT^^, in it would sound toij unnatural, since, by such elevation, the 
transitioii-tone would not be drawn nearer to the harmonic note than it wouM 
be according to the scale of C-maj«nr, but would be removed forther from 

it Soch an ff, theiefore, employed as a tranittieii to ei In G-ai^|or eonld 
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aot be jtttd&ed. — Butthe same 7^ would mnd imj trell, if and m a 
traniition to g, as in fig. 629 l,aboTe, beoaaae the Jtoae f ia Vnraglit mow 

to the tone g, by being chromatically elevated into 7^. Or let any one liatea 
to the effect produced in fig. 630, 



(Fif . 690.) 
Fnmt, 



•ova. 



VOOLftR'S MUM lAAB. 




9: IV 



in the aeeoad nMasore, bj the nae of c^, aa a traoaitioii, inatead of it, aad 
ha will reqnire no ftrther proof of the eonectneaa of what wo have ad- 



A angle eieeptioo, produeed aa it ware by neceatity, in which the ear 
tnleratea a secondary note which is finfUuir from ita principal nota than it 
wavld ba aacosdtngto the scale in which it occiiia» will be wanticned i> the 
aa^Bel, (^376 and what Mowa.) 



(1.) Arbitrary^ or necessary ^ chromaXic Approximation of the sec- 

(mdary to the prindpiU Ume, 



%stu 

On looking over the above examples of transitions foreign to the hannonjr, 
which are brought, by chromatic alteration, nearer to their j^incipal tone, 
the question naturally arises, when are such chromatic apprrriimationa of 

the secondary note to the principal tone proper? 

Such chromatic approximations are cither arbitrary or lucessary. 

We will first consider such approximations as are wbiirary. In fig. 
631 i, 

(Fig. 631. ».) (*.) 

instead of the transitions d and f, we might employ at pleasaro 31 and fi, 
aa in hi and in fig. 69t, 
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we might <^mploy and d^, instead of and d^. Here then the elevation! 
are arbitrary. 

In-rcspect to such arbitrary approximation of tniusition-tuncs we can only 
say, iu general, that trans^itious J'rum beloio arc subjected to it much oftener 
than those from above. This will at once be evident from the fact, that, 
among many of the examples adduced, the chromatically approximated sec- 
ondary tones have been almost always transitions from below, while, on the 
contrary, but very few have been (aa iu ilgs. t>i4, 6<!8) from above. 



Should we, e. g. in fig. 633 i, 




employ, instead of the small second transitions b*, d*, and 3^, fX, a*, the 
•mall second transitions from above which are found in fig 633 k. 




wvahonU eiperienca the infelieitoiis ei^ romihiog therefrom wmj itrikioglj. 

§ 3TI. 

Although the ehromatic apjHToximation is arbitrary in the examplea gi?en 
above, there are yet many eases in which it is more or less necessary. 

Tlius it wiU be felt at once, that if, in the preceding fig. 633, instead of 
Ihi traasitkos 1 X, and at, which are ibrejgn to the scale, we were 

lo emplo/ the appropriate tone* of the scale 6, d", and a, as in fig. 6SS I, 

(;ng.68S.L) 
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tlw agreeable flow of the voice would be materially injured thereby. So too 
HI fig. 6S4, 






the appropriate notes of the scale a, F, — 5, and e, if used instead of the 
foreign transitiuog which are there introduced, would produce a much less 
agreeable effect. 

§ 373. 

An actual necessity of bringing a tramil ion-tone nearer to its principal 
note than it would he according to the given scale arises very often from the 
principle already laid down, that a secondary tone must not ^^tand farther 
from its principal tone, than at most a large degree. Or, in other words, it often 
happens, in consequence of the rule just mentioned, that a tone, as it stands 
in the scale, cannot be used as a fore-note of transition; but must, in order 
to serve as a transition to a principal note, be drawn, by chromatic transpo- 
aitioo nearer the latter than it would be according to the acale; because, 
shotild we take it as it stands m the scale, it would be eiorefftan a large da- 
gree from the principal tone, and ooosequentl/, being too ftr off*, conld not 
be employed as a transition .to it. (343, 366). 

The same holds good in respect, to the minor tcale. In this scale, the in- 
terval from the sixth step to the seventh is a so-called superfluous degree. 
Now if one of these tones should be used as a transition to* the other, say, 

e. g. the tone f should be taken as a transition to g*, or g* as a transition to 

f, in the minor key of a, such a transition-note would stand at the distance 
of a superfluous degree from its principal-note. 

But such a transition would he contrary to the principle laid down at the 
commencement of the doctrine of transitions and more particularly treated 
in § 366. Hence, neither can f H serve as a transition to g^, nor g* as a 
transition to f. Should, therefore, one of the tones of such a degree be 
used as a transition to the other, it must necessarily be drawn nearer t.) this 
latter; so that f, in order to serve as a transition to must be chang:ed into 
— and, on the other hand, must be changed into g'. to serve as a 
transition-note to f. Or, in other words, if g** be a principal note, and there 
is to be appended to it a transition-tone from below, the appropriate tone f, 
of the scale of a-minor, cannot be taken for such transition; but, on the 
contrary, f nmst be necessarily employed instead off; and for a like reason, 
if f" be the piiiu ij.al note, not g<f but g^ must be employed as a fore-note 
of transition to it from above. 

We will explain this more fully by means of some examples. 
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§ 574. 

(«.) If • irmmtion from below is to be pr^ixtd the teventk Imm ^ Iftt 
mimr aetih, e. g. to the tooe of a-tninor, we cannot ate, for tlik purpoM, 
(he appropriate f of the a-minor scale, but only the nearer ft: coueqaeiitl/ 
the ft which occurs twice in fig. 635, 

(Fig. 635.) 




'm a McetMftly elevated tone. 
Fig. 636, 

(Fig. 636.) 






VI 



IT Oil 



I IT •ll 

ie of the same species. 

If, in the third measure of this example, a transition lion) below is to be 

placed before the following tone g^, the f 3 appropriate to the harmony and 
scale of the third measure would be inadmissible, but we must use instead 

of it the nearer tone f ^. On the same principle, f is employed in the sixth 

», inatead of f aa ia alao b^ iiwtead of h\ in fig* 697: 
(Fig. 637.) 



I '»ii v I 



It ratuRa from the same cause, tiiat, in %%, 686, 

(fig. 69ft.) CALVAI 

R 8 t F 




at the end of the first measure, we hear in the middle voice the tone g^ aa 
an faitrodiielion Co at of the following measure. For, although the tone g, 
and not g#, belongs to the scale of b-rainor, yet the tone g would not answer aa 
an introduction to ai^, from which last tone it atands at the distance of a an- 
perflnoua aecond; 
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It was for the same reason, that in my Mass No. canying OOt tbs 

theme of the lugue in the minor key (fig. 639, 

(Fig.63y.) 

In ter - 




"» 



i 



I °ii I 

in the second and fourth measures), I was obliged to empkj g^ iusteed of 

g as an introductory fore-note to the foUowing a^. 

In the preceding examples, harmonic tones only and transitions of the jSrtl 
fink have been found; hut the foUowing examples show that the same holds 
good also with tespect to primcipal amd SMOMiary noUi of a witfwrdimt* 
rank. 

In fig. 640, 

(rig. 640.) 

ms m m 



m S m m r% 



the harmony g constitutes the basis of the passage, as the tome harmony of 
A-minor. The tone g^, therefore, is nothing else than an appropriate tran- 
sition-tone of the scale, to the following tone a,( we already know, from § 370» 
that the foreign note cannot serve as secondary tone to the principal 

note a,) while is a seeondary tone of the second rank to the aforemen- 
tioned g?. Now it is true tluit the proper tone of the scale of a-minor is not 
f*, but f; but, according to the principles laid down above, the appropriate 

tone f of the scale cannot serve as a transition to g^, so that it is here ne- 
ctitary to change T into ft, and thus bring it nearer to the principal note of 
the second rank, gi. 

{h,y Bul if a irtM»Uum4im€ from a6ovs ts to 6e firtfxed to l&e tone if Ou 
Mh degree of l&e minor scoiie, e. g. to the tone f in Miinor, we must em- 
ploy, for the purpose, not the appropriate g# of the scale, butihe nearer g^; 
•ad hence in fig. 641 , 

(Fig. 641.) 

F-t_R«t-t-R 
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g-, intead of g^, twice appears as secondary (one to the third T of the sub- 
dominant harmonjr. So too, for a like reason, in iig. 642, 

F - t ■ q ■ q t R 



- t - q ■ q t K ' 



I 

dM tone g only, instead of g^, can be employed belbve the fifth of the dimin- 
ished threerfold chord of the second degree in the nunor key, namely the 

tone C 

So again in tig^ 64S, mg. 643.) 

aJq. 

—-•-1^ J 1 



the tone f is a transition of the first grade to the harmonic tone e (for, ac- 
cofding to ^ STO, it would not do here to use iPt in place of the f which is 
appropriate to the scale,) while the g preceding f is a transition of the second 

nak to the seoondaiy note T belonging to the scale. Now it is true that gft 
instaad of g, is the appropriate note the scale of a>4ninor; but yet, in 
Older that it may serve as an introductory fore-note to ^ miMt be changed 

into g^, beeanse gt is too far removed ftom f to be attached to it in the 
•hMtler of a transition. 

rift,ltg. 644, (Fig. 644.) 

iii the hannony a: V, the tone f is a transition to the fimdamental tone e; 
while a secondary tone of the second rank from above is prefixed to this 

seecadaiy tone?. Bat the harmonic tone gt, which stands at the distance 

of a superfluous second from f, could not serve for this purpose ; and conse- 
quently g5 must be used instead of it, (so that g? and g^l sound at the same 

time, — as an harmonic interval, and gi« as a transition). Of the same 
kind is &g. 645; 

(Fig. &i5. t.) 




(ng.Mft.li (•.) 



Comp. fig. 916. 
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wliare, Awrins, the eontiouuice of the hmmoatj , a'^ •ppean u i transi- 
" tog. So too, in fig 647, 

{Vlff. ("47 ) DON JUA5 

I^• • # J!&i:p.r P j* 







1 















'f- If 




i 



•or 



mt]Mthitdiiioamii«,7iieBiploy«dMatniifltion to«^^ f^ii haaid 

in the baee; and again in the wventh measure, in the npper Yeiee,^Ji 

needaeatnuiBitioQ toC whileG#KeeintheteM. So again In the Mth 
of fig. 648, 

<nii 648.1 BBnaorEH's ■OTOV w ouTSt. 

^ J- J J 11 ! J J J J ■ _ 



the transition-toDe occurs in the upper voice, while sounds in ^e base 
as tiie essential third of the harmony B, The same is linind in )M9: 

(Fiff.6«.) Cenp.Fli.SSA. 



m 



A similar necosaity arises in fig. 650: 
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(Fig. 650.) 




H«r», ia ptdbting to Ike tone c (the ninth of the ibodamentel tone) » tnuB- 
■tion froip 9bo^» the 4t belooging to the chord could not be need, since il 
it too fitr from the priacipftl note c: dt must, therefore, be brought nearer 

to its principal note c, and, consttjut iitly, must be changed into d^; so that 
and d' uro Ikto al!4o heard at the same time. (We shall have more to 

■ey on this subject m the stajuel). 

VVe now see how ualurully .su( h a concurrence of chromatically dxlierent 
ttmes may be ei^aiaed from the principles which have already been defet- 
oped; how nttMfiry, therefore, and perfectly according to fundamental 
ptineipkp it wns, that, e. g. in fig. 651, 

(Fig ) r, p. F. BACH. • 



Bmeh should employ g in the upper voice, and not g^, as an introduction 

to F; and how little occasion there is to apologize for Bach by calling it a 
" small error," a " trifling fault tchich is not to affect our judgment of a great 
wtan like Bach or Mozart/' as was done in a very erudite article in the 
LeipB. nllg. MniiknL Ztg. p. 510. Sorry indeed would I be for Momit and 
Bneb, if they needed wm mmtiom! 




(2.) Remote Traimiions. 
%9tB. 

We have hitherto adhered to the principle that the ear not only fi»icralet, 
bat in many cases even demands the chromatic approidmation of a seconda- 
ry tone to its principal; but that it would not endure a secondary tone stand- 
ing farther from its principal than the place it occupies according to the 
scale. * 

There is however a paramount necessity, as was mentioned at the end of 
§ 370, of avoiding still more diaagteenble inconveniences; and then the 
finee of habit enables us to acquiesce in certain deviations from this rule. 
This is chiefly the case: 



§ 8t7. 

(c.) Where the observance of the rule would give rise to a step consisting 
tf a superfluous second, which, as it usually has a halting appearance, it is 
desirable to avoid. (See a more particular consideration of this point in 
Ch.X., ^478.) 
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This again takes place in the minor key, and that too on account of the re- 
moteness of the tone of the sixth from that of the seventh degree of the 
nunor scale, which we have frequentlj had occasion to mention. 

• 

((!.}) If, for instance, in fig. 652 «, 

R A^? - R - T-R F F - T - R P ,T,R F R ,R 

the upper voice, after giving the harmonic tone g^, should descend io ^he 

following hnrinnnir tone e by iiu ans of an intermediate^ note, such interme- 
diate nut<; would naturally be the appropriate T of the scale. Bat then the 
melodic step from the appropriate of the scale to f would be a superliuous 
second, and this would be still more o{)posod to an easy flow of the voice, 

from the fact that such an intermediate f'^ between g'^ and e would be placed 
very unsymmetrically, not haU^way between tlie two notes, but three times as 

iar from 88 from e. A voice moriog in sueh a manner would seem to 
descend by a kind of hitching, halting movement, as it were, from gt tof ; and 
In ovdar to avoid this want of a snDoth and easjr transitieii, it i8» all tUngjl 

coaiideted, better to place fiinalaad of 7^ betwaon the tones gt and e, aa 
in fig. 60S ft, 

^ (Fig. 65 g. k.) 

even though this transition-tone f stands at a greater distance from its prin- 
cipal note e than appropriately belongs between these two degrees of the 
scale. In like manner, and on the same principle, f ^ again occurs sevual 
times instead of f as a transition-tone to e. 
((II.)) On the contrary, in fig. 663 i, 



(Fig. 6M. i.) (h4 
R.t.F.t.Pt 



t 




ih» tone gl would be the appropriate transition of the scale to the fiiUowing 
bamonic tone a; bat in order to avoid the step consisting of a aupaiAaooi 
aaoond from the preceding harmonic tone f to the iatarmediato tone ^ tmi 
bring this latter nearer to tbe middle between the two harmonaa taftea. It in 
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eoiiaid«red better to use in wgIi a cue than the appropriate of the icale, 

ai in fig. 653 A;, p. GOO, even though this g does not stand so near ita princi- 
pal note as tho appropriate wnuld. 

It will reutlily be perceived that the exceptions just mentioned are nothing 
else thau mere shifts in cases where, of two evils, wc must choose the least; 

that of giving to a voice a step cousiijtin^; of a supertluous second, or of 
enplojing a transition-tone that does not stand so near its principal note as 
it woold bj ite proper position in the scale. 

Hence, the neoeseity of permitting a transition-tone thus remored from 
its|»nic|pitf note can arise only when the superfluous melodic progression 
woold piodnee an unpleasant effect; which, as we observed m the place 
died above, is not in eveiy instance the case; and if it be not so, then the 
tnnsftioo-tones are properly allowed to remain as they stand in the scale. 
Tliiiia weM in flg. 664, 



(Fig. 654.) HASSB. 




that first the a)to and then the upper voice descend from the harmonic note 

el|o We also meet with the same sort of progression in fig. 655, 
.yig. MB.) poll JPAW. 




second measure, in the second violin part, from a to g*. 



§ST8. 

(6.) In consequence of the frequency with which transitions standing 
farther from then- principal tone than they properly ought, are employed on 
the principles laid down, our car has now become so completely accustomed 
to these transitions, which, though strictly contrary to rule, still are permit- 
ted for the sake of avoiding a greater inconvenience, that it receives them 
without much reluctance, even in cases where they arc not necessary, but 
seem in fact to be arbitrarily employed. Thus for example, in fig. 656, 
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it is allowable to employ the descending transition g* f ^, aitiiough contrary 
to the rule stated in ^ 375. 

So too in fig. 657, ^ 

(F.g. G37.) 5? ?f 



MUZAKT. 





"ft 






1 






4 





the Ibre-Qotetf^^, and f * may be said to be afhUrarily remote. (Ccmp. 
also what is said on Uiis example in ^ 380.) 

Of a simOar kind areuthe tones'E, a in the first measure of fig. 656: 
(Fig. 608.) 





/ 

(Althou^ili indeed it miglit he assumed that the dominant harmony here 

forms the hnsis ; in whi'.h ease h cotdd be no Ioniser a transition-tone but 
the appropriate tliird, and a nught be justilled according to § 377, ((I.)) 

namely, as serving to avoid the step of the superfluous second b— a^'.) 



§379. 

It having been observed, that, in several of the cases above cited (viz. 
in § 373 and 675) in passages asoending through the sixth and seventh de* 

grecs of a-minor, the tones f# and gi are employed in asoending, and the 

tones f^- and g'', in descending, ns secondary transition tone? of tlic first or 
second grade, — this sinule observation was assumed by former teachers of 
composition not only for the entirely erroneous assertion (refuted by ^ 377 
and 378 and the accompanying figs. 663 ib, 663 k, 666, &c.,) UudweJmai^ 
ascend ihrough and g^, and de$eend through J^^ andg^; but also for the 
singular dot trine that thr minor scah rVviTT is ennsrquently mutable, and 
that f * and g^ in ascending, and f and g in descending, are the appropriate 
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tones of the scale. Comp. the remarks on § 131, the entire contents of 
which will now be intelligible to every reader, as also §§211 and 379 and 
(he remarks ou § 99. 



(3.) Transition-tones employed as leading-notes. 

% 380. 

We have seen in the course of our investigations from § 367 onwards, 
that in carrying a voice by means of transitions, regard must constantly be 
had to the fundamental harmony as well as to the predominating key and 
scale in which it is written, and that this or that tone may very properly be used 
as transition to a given tone in one scale but not in another; that, for instance, 
f* may be employed in G-major as a transition to e, since f* belongs to the 
scale of G-major; but that the same tone cannot be employed in C-major as 
a transition to e, because it is farther from the principal note e than is f 
the appropriate note of the scale of C-major. 

And on this very account transition-tones may sometimes be used as proper 
signs of a change in the modulation, i e. as leading-tones (as already men- 
tioned in § 187). Thus, when in a passage which was hitherto in C-major, 
as in fig. 659, for example, 

(Fig. 659.) 




Cfl V I G. IV 

the tone appears as a transition to e, such transition — which is possible 
in G-major, but not in C-major — informs the ear that the harmony in 
which it occurs is no longer that of the previous scale of C, but belongs to 
the key of G-major. Wc have already stated this fact (in §§ 157, 203, 228) ; 
and now what was there said will be perfectly understoood, namely that in 
the preceding example after (£. as the tonic harmony of C-major immedi- 
ately follows as the subdominant harmony of G-major; because the 
(C-chord in the latter half of the second measure is characterized by means 
of the f^ used as a descending transition-tone to e, as unequivocally belong- 
ing to the new key. The case would be otherwise were ft used in passing 
upwards to g, because a transient f t, thus approximated to its principal note 
g, might certainly occur in C-major. 
Again also, in fig. 660, ^ • • 



(Fi«. 660.) 




^^^^ 
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the harmony appears first as the three-fold chord of the sixth degree of 
a>minor, and immediately afterwards as the tonic harmony of F-major: thai 
is to say in the fiflh measure as a: VI, but in the sixth as F: I, by reason of 

the tone b^ employed as a transition to c, which could not be a transition to 

e in the key of a-minor. 

In this manner also the ambiguity which, e. g., arises from the similarity of 
the chords [c e g b^] and [c e g a*], is often removed by means of transi- 
tions. In the following example, fig. 661, 
(Fig. 661. i.) {».) 

in i, the ear would much sooner take the chord of the second measure for 
F: V than for e: "ii^ 134); but f* serving as transition to e, which could 
not possibly thus occur in F-major, at once characterizes the chord as un- 
questionably an appropriate superfluous sixth chord of the key of e-rainor: — 

as, on the contrary, in k, the ? used as transition to g stamps the chord as 
the principal f«)ur-fold chord (jC^. 

An interesting passage (from the first duet in Mozart's Don Juan) appears 
in fig. 662: 



OUario. (Fig. GGl.) moiart's Doi» /oak. 




Here the ear takes the harmony at the beginning of the third measure as 
certainly no other than that of M'' with a small ninth, the fundamental tone 
being omitted, that is, as (i: V 194.) The fact that here the very first 
note of the second violin is written as &? and not as c* determines nothing. 
(^224.) But although the ear at the beginning of the before mentioned 
measure takes it as certainly Sl^, yet the transitions which immediately ap- 
pear compel us soon to come to another decision. The second eighth-note 

b*^ could indeed be considered as a small ninth, and the next one again as c', 
and consequently as the third of the fundamental harmony , and the 
seventh degree of d-minor; but the following tones could not appear as 
transitions, as they do here in the key of d-minor; but would have to descend 
from c* onward, through b or through (§377) to the fundamental tone a. 
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But none of this takes place; on the contrary, the tones proceed nearly as 

they would in f-minor, so that appears ^s the small ninth of Qt^, c as the 

fundamental tone, as the seventh, a'' as a transition to the fundamental 

fifth g, and the following f as a transition to the third c). And hence, the 
ear is imperatively compelled to prefer this last explanation, and consequently 
to assume here the existence of the chord it,'', and not that of — a sud- 
den transporting of the ear from a-minor Or d-minor into /-minor, which 
would certainly have a somewhat harsh effect, were it not that the ambiguity, 
at least in appearance, of the chord [g e b*' c* or d''] again conceals its 
harshness 211, 8.); after which, moreover, the piece proceeds immediately 
again in F-nmjor, which key is near enough related to a-minor and rf-minor. 
(The fact that the C-harmony of the fourth measure is again the dominant 

harmony of the major key of F, is indicated by the a^ used as a transition 

to g, and which may therefore be here termed a leading-note.) 

It might also be said that in fig. 657, the fore-note d^ at the beginning of 
the third measure causes the (jfT -chord, which at first appeared as the chord 
/: V, to assume the character of the dominant chord of F-major; and that 

similar effects are produced by the ensuing fore-notes e'' and f ^. 

So too in the last measure of the example in fig. 301, p. 462, (comp. §257,) 
the fl-chord which is there designated as the VI of f?-minor, becomes at 
once characterized as the recurring tonic harmony of the principal key of 

D-major, which was relinquished shortly before, if we insert g^ as a transi- 
tion to a, as follows in t, 




f 

or as a transition from above (§371) to f^,as in h. 



And likewise in the second measure of example 398, p. 601, §295, the 

transitions f, e indicate that tiic third part of the measure is not properly 
baaed on g": i, but that here the fl-harmony reappears as the harmony of 

the second degree of F-major; tor in g-minor we could not ascend from g 

through these transitions f, e, to d, but in F-major we can. Consequently, 
the g-harmony, although, at the first glance, it would seem to be tonic, is in 
reality a secondary harmony of the principal key F-major, and ought, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, to be indicated as such. Thus we have here again 
one and the same chord appearing first as g; i and immediately thereafter 
as F: 11. 



(4.) AddilumdemK^ioaucidaU^^^^ 

Mvnag BOW endeaTored fron ^567 to flm place, to ascertain htm aad in 

what cases tranfiti<ma both belonging to and foreign to the harmenj are to 

bo employed, it may not be uninteresting to put the results of our investi- 
gation to the test in some more extended examples. I select for this purpose 
the passages in fig. 663,664, &. 665, and from Mozart 's Don Juan, because 
traiintioDa of bo£ kinds oeourliere under wry diibr«t relatioM. 

^1|.66S.) Don nAw, 
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In ord«r to AdliCate th« undenCanding <^ tho baimonic raoeecBioiii in 
tiiete «zampleB, I w91 append to them the ibUowii^ reinarki. Infig. 66S, 

we see the tone 3 continuing through four mearares, — and the same is the 

case in fig. 664. So too in fig. 665, the tone a continues uninterruptedly 
for four measures. This givea rise, in many places, to concurrences of 
tones whose explication would now be verv difficult (e. g. in tig. 665, meas. 
9 and 9). Thia diffieoltj, liowever, may he ohviated by the fact that theee 
tmea nmj, finr the present, be conaidered a» Aoving no existence, and, con- 
sequently, need not be taken into account; (aa will be found move fiillj 
explained in 462, 464.) 



(A.) OH no. 66S. 

In the first measure, the aacenifing tenet E and ci 

&ad the descending c and b by ^ 375. 

77 



explained by §374; 
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Ia th« MMon, Die kanaoay (or S^*) appMn^Medrding to tko 
prlndplo of inertia, m the VV of g^amm. The tnniilloii-Coiia f leadiiig 

10 f, aadlbroigBtotliOKa]oofgHHW)r,ioexplaiMdbj^377,((u)); ineefii 

bore wed imrteod of 'ft, in order Co avoid Che aeeendine Htcp of a superfinons 
■ecood.' In the ■eeond half of the meatore, where Uie modnlition changos 

into a-ninor, Ibr the same reaion, the tone 79, tneCead of the tone f which 

belongs to the tcale, atandi between ~gtl and o, in eider Co avoid the deseeat 

from g« to T (§377 ((I.)) ). 

So again in the third measure, the tune g, ibreign to the scnl^ ofa-minor, 

11 need, bo as to prevent the neceeeity of alupping from f to gj). — In the 
•econd half of the eaoM neaaoro, for the aiBie reawm, d is preceded, not 
by 0^, hot bj e, bccauae it would be a tuperfluoaB eecond from fii down to 

In the f«»urtli measure, the transition-tones e and fjj, and so also? and e^, 
are to be explained in like manner ae the similar ones in the first measure. 



(B.) ov no. 664. 

In the second measure, the traaiitio»4ones B and cB aro to be explained 
in the same manner as in the beginning of fig. 66S. — In the second half of 

the same measure, the key changes to gnninor, the transitions 111 and e arc 
justified bj§ 977. X. 

In the third measure, the ( fiireign to the scale of g^ninor, which proeediB 

g#, is explained by §377. II.; sinee, oCherwito, there would be a slap of a 

superfluous second fW>m e? to ft.— In the second half (tf the same measure, 

for the like reason, t'^ precedes aUer g^, ^377. I. 



(C.) ON FIG. 665. 

In the first measure, the transitions f*, g#, andg, f, are to be expbtned in 

the manner n!iovp mentioned. The chord [d f n Is^J, occurring in thr ^rrond 
measure, may be regarded as JSy, or else as the major fourfold chord of the 
sixth degree of the scale of et-minor, whicli is most nearly related to that of 
a-minor (just as, in the second measure of Bg. 663, the chord of Ct»^ ap- 
peared as the VP of ^-minor;) although the fourth sixteenth-note e> would 
net occur as a traasitton to f ia ii>aiinor (§ 870), but only perhaps Ui Jl^ma- 

jor. Thus, by means of this transition, eb, the chord [d f a b^] is here 

characterized as the V of B'^-major. The transition et^ thus appears here as 
a leading note. 

In the second half of the same measure, the harmony <Sf^ occurs. In 

consequence of the immediately prf*<"«''iiri^ kov of B\ this harmony would 
appear to be the dominant chord of c-nunoi , but it strikes the ear ratlit r ns 
the dominant chord of C-major, partly because this last mentioned scaie is 
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Bearer ^laa ^iBtiior to fhe fitni iinforgotten o-minor of the preceding meas- 
ure,— -ajiU partly because it is designated as such by the trautiUioii-toiie e 

before J, which in r-minor could not possibly occur. 370.) 

In the third mcuaui c , m the second half of which d-minor occurs, Mc^art 

chose rather to write c*^ B>, than I>, (§377 No. II); and tbuahehere pre- 
ferred to make a leap of a superfluoiu aeoond from the harmonic tone ct to tiie 
■eeoDdaiy tone 'b>« belonging to the scale, rather than proceed by a large 
lecoDd to the traneitioii-tone hi|, which m too distant fiom the principal tone a. 

In the ibarth measure the transitions B cB and c ^ are easily explained; 
io loo theee in the fifth and sixth measnres need no particular elncidatioo. 

In the seventh measure, where a-mmor occurs, the transitions ?9 gB in the 

first half are to be explained by S 374, and the transitions i-a l « in the second 
half by § 378. 

In the eighth measuM. the tonee ftf gtt are to be exphuned hj §914,— 
and the tottca g| T« bjr § 377. 



(D.) TRAirsiTtOKS OK HARMOKIO DMEBBS. 

§ 582. 

If we consider the difTor^'nt transitions in relation to their connection wUh 
tKefimdamcnlal harmomj, we find that tones of transition sometimes occur 
on such degrees as belong to intervals of the fundamental harmony, and at 
other times (and that, too, mu( h the most frequently) on other (!< grees. I 
repeat, that by fur the grcate?>t [•nri of transition-tones occur on such degree$ 
of the staff as do not represent any of theUmei bthnging to thifmdasMtUal 
karma^. In 666, for example, 

(Fig. 666.) 



the fimdamental hanuony ie C The tones of which this hanuonj consists 
ir« the tones of the first, the third, and the fifth degrees of the scale of 
C-mi^. But of an the traaaicions that here occur, not one is the tone of 
the first, of the third, or of the fifth degree; the transient d which here pre- 
•ents itself is the tone of the second degree, the transient f is the tone of 

the fourth, and b is that of the seventh of the scale; Stc.) Now this, as wo 

have said above, is the most commoii case; but it in fnr from being the only 
one. For, the tone of a degree that forms an iutcrcul belongii^ to tht /undfl- 
mtiUal liUi momj ma\j also occur as a (rauution-tone ; and this 
I. either as it stands in the harmony it.solf. or els© 
S* in a chromatically altered ibrm, and thus foreign to the scale. 
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(1.) It frequently happens, that a tone, tchichf conaiiertd tn iUey, ii oeta- 
aily eemtmmd im tke fundamental harmony ^ may yet, in consequence of the 
comieiioii in which it ■tands, and the manner in which it appears, preaenC 
ilMlf Co the ear onljr at • §ee9»dmy fone. E. g. in flg. 667, 

(«!.««.) 

-F -T-_ 

JL^ — - 




the ear, in two successive instances, perceives transition-tones, in the upper 
voice, before the harmonic tones f and g. Now when this is followed, in 
the third quarter of the measure, in the same upper voice, by another form 
of notee TOiy aimilar to the two preceding, in which h^ pveeedea a^, in the 
Mme manner aa g befiwe preceded T, and al^ preceded g, it ia no wonder 
that anch lb ehottld likewiae preaent itaelf to the ear aa a mere tranaition- 
tone, although, in itaelf considered, the tone h^ ia contained in the funda- 
mental harmony which oconra hi thia plaoe. 
For a amnlar reaaon in fig. 668, 

ji^l JJJ]- 



the ear will take the tone eb, in the Mcoad half of the firat meaaure, for a 
mere aeoondaty note to die following dP, although the tone eb, taken by itself, 
ia the fundamental tone of the harmony. 
In fig. 669, 

^ (Fig. 669.) 



the ear will rather take the tone c as a transition, than assume the harmony 

to be that of with a small ninth and the fundamental tone e 

208.) — 

For a like reason in fig. 670, % and k, 
(Fig. 670. i.) (*.) 



tone thu m a 
of the 




Hm tone 7 in the npper Toioe appeaxa leaa aa a 
aeeondaiy tone to the aerenth. The Act tint the 
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measure in i and k is throoghoot no other than Bt'.'V^ with a large ninth, and 
h?: V with a small ninth, cannot be doubted, inasmuch as every thing applies 
in both that wc formerly 77 t/ sec/. ^ 3'25 et seq.) observed as to the pro- 
gression, the position, the oinissioo of the iUodajxiental tone, &.C.; and it is 
in this last respect thai the T in the present case does not produce a banrii 
e&ct, for the verj reason that it may be explained as a mare aecondary tone 

to S^t and consequently is not felt as a retained fimdameiitjM tone, which, as 
sach, would sound repulsively.) 
SotMini^. 671, 




the tone FH in the second measure exhibits itself, net as the proper third of 
the fhadamental harmony W$ hot rather as a nere seeondary tone to the 

leeondary tone e (§9i4). 
In%. 




the tone f ^ appears to be, not a fiiadamental tone, but rather a oonneoting 
or intermediate note between g and e. 

In like manner in fig. 654, p. 694, the tone e, in the second measure, ap- 
pears, not as a fiindamental tone of the harmony of C, but rather as a 

iscondary t<»e to the fbllowing seventh 6; — and this is also the case with 

the tone a in the fourth measure. 



§ 384. 

(8.) Moreover, a tone, which otherwise, according to the degree on 
which it stands, would be an interval pertaining to the harmony, may be 
chromaticalty raised or loipered, so ns to form a mere transition ; or, in other 
words, those tones also may occur as transitions by means of chromatic ap- 
proximation, which, without such accidental elevation or depression, would 
form component parts of the harmony. Thus, for instance, during the har- 
Biony the tone ct may nevertheless appear as a transition-tone, though 
itanding on the same degree as the fhndamental tone of the chord of ^: as, 
Ibr eiample, in fig. 673: 

(Fig. 673.) 

- 'rr r f^ 
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In the second measure of this same example, in the hUt^fOUy of ^jP, W9 
hmvt the timnaitioii G 1 ui the ba.so. So too in fif. 674, 

(FiR. «r7i.| 




in the harmony <jf , whose appropriate fifth is g*, we hear the chromatically 
elevated touc ot'thit degree, as a traiuiitiua-tODC| namely — In fig. 675 

(l-'.g.675.) 



1^ 



'J 

the transition-tone w hwd ill the haramiy Iff*: 




we have the Cimontioii fim the hemoaf wfaoie ifth » the tone of the 
eaine degree as that on whieh the tranntton f> itaiidi. 
la fig. 677, (Fia- <iT7. ) 

r See Fig. 592. 

the foreign and arbitrarily elevated tone appears as a fore-note to the 

tone c of the following chord, while the appropriate b'' of the scale which ia 

aot elevated, is a hanaonic tone. So too, the tone ci}, in the second half of 

the meamire, belooge to the hanaooj^, while ci ocean as a tranflitma to 

^.^Aad, agela, ie the foUowiog measure, ia the harmony to which f% 
belongs as a harmonic interval, we have the transition ff ; and, in the second 
half of the third measure, e is employed in the upper voice as a transitiont 
while e^ belongs to the harmony and forms its fundamental seventh. 

Fig. 67& % and k, is of the same species: 

(Fig. 678. i.) (»,) 
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lDfii.679, 



(Fif . 679. i) 




C. l IV G:VT 

the harmoDy of tlie second measure may properly be explained aa that ofB^ 

with an added ninth, c, wliicb latter preoedee ft} 09 a aecondaiy tone, while 

fir is the fundamental third of the haiBMay 9*. 

^. (Fig. 680.) - V .. - 

> -tf-t" 




the tone which is a small ninth of the fundamental harmony, is, in a man- 
net to \e regarded as a principal tone; yet bt i^pean in the upper Yoiee as 

a tf^peiiion to o*. 

In fig. 681, 




the tone (which appears in t as a superfluous fiflh from the base note, in k 

and / as its major third, and in m as the base note itself) is the elevated tone 

d the same degree that forms the fifth of the fundamental bannony. 
In like manner, in 682, ^ ' * . 




tlu' tone a^ is the depressed tone o( the same degree that forms tj^e third of 
the major harmony Jp. 

In like manner, the transition-tone appears in the third measure of 636, 
p. 696, wiioee fiindamental* harmony involves the tone tH; ' b, in fig. 637, 
p. 595; g#, in fig. 638, p. 595; g*, uifig. 639, p. 596; g^, in fig. 644, p. 597. 
la like manner, in fig. 645, p 697, where, in the fandamental harmony S't 
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the tone ia a harmonic interval, the tone gi} appears as a transition; and 
»o too in fig. 646, in the harmony , to which a* belongs, the traosition 
note aA appears, — as also in fig G47, p. 598, wc have P and then g. 

In fig. 648, p. 598, in the harmoay M't which occurs as of e-mioor, 

the transition ^'s occurt INI Um MMue degm M thtt of the tbifd of Um bar* 

mony J9, namely d*. 

Figs. 649, 650, ( 51 are of the same description. 

We dbccrn, moreover, in the above mentioned examplM, a aacoDd cJass 
of cases in which tttnea of out and teaame degree, biit obnMnatically dif^ 
ferent, may aoand at the sane time. (Comp. ^ 356). For example, in fig. 

673, p. 61 1, wc have ut the same time c and c», and then and g: — in 

fig. 674, p. 612, g and gP, — in fig. 677, p. GV2, B^' and b,— in fig. 679, 

p. 613, fi and f,— in fig. 680« p. 613, b^ and bt, &.c. 



§ 385. 

It may be laid down as a general principle, that, in such a simultaneous 

sounding of two chromatically diffl-rent tones belonging to one and the same 
degree, there i.s always a certain harshness, which is greater or less accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Thus, for injitancc, it is always more harsh when the chromatically diiTer- 
ent tones are near together, than when they stand farther 6rom one another. 
Comp. fig. 683, i with k and /. 




See fig. 645. 

(This we s-hall find to 1m nn liittK ^ting point when we come to the doctrine 
of what is called double counterpoint.) Comp. also ^ 360 and 361. 



^386. 

SecoBdly, the harshneia of auch aimultaneoiis groups becomea always the 
more aenaible in proportion to the length of their duration; and conaeqaaotlj, 
it ia often well, in order to avoid such a long aimuhaaeouaaouiiding, to leave 
out the natural ioterYal, and thus, instead of 684 i, 



(Fig. 084.1) (*) a.) (m.) 




* 
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to wiito ntiior ao is 



k; — and instead of 686 1, to write ai 
(Fig. 68S. t.) (Jt) 



ill L 




3E 



When this is the case, such chromatic transition-tone may he of even as 
long a duration as the harmony in which it sounds, as e. g. in fig. 684 / and 
m, p. 614, where the tone as a small second transition to a of the follow- 
ing harmony Jp, sounds through the entire duration of the harmony CJ, so 
that in thii; <j!^-barmony the toae gi appears throughout iostead of the funda^ 
mental litlh g. 

And likewise in fig. 68B, 

(Ftg.C86.) 







6 


m 
















l-f-y 









(Fig. 687. i.) 



(*.) 




T T R 




R R P R 

we may take the second chord as the threefold chord of ^ with the fifth omit- 
ted, and in which is struck as a tran.sitioii to the following a, while the proper 
htlh gii is left out; — so too wo may take the second chord of the following 
OMaaure for the chord of 

§387. 

I must take occasion here to remark iacidentally, that many teachers of 
compoflition conceiTe diemselves under necessity of assuming, fortheexpla- 
aatioii of aucli baraonic conbinations as those in figa. 684, 686 and 687, 
above, n particular harmony, to which they give the name of ''superfluous 
threefold chord." — But as every such simultaneous group in every possible 
case may be explained according to tho laws of transitions, inasmuch as 

E thing applies to the superfluous fifth oecttirin^ in such chorda that bolda 
eoneerBing all other approximated tranaitaonB, it fiHIowa^ that, both from 
and many other considerations, we hnve no occasion to increase the 
number of our seven fundamental harmonies by the addition of an eighth, 
and. nobody knows, with how many more of the same species, for which we 
cau liiticuver no place in the scale of the major key, though ft is in this scale 
78 
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that such Gompoanili occur most frequently. (Coinp. note on §51). — 
Eran the iinventors wad champioiis of the so-called superfluous three-fold 
hftrnonji in such a passage as the one above in fig, 677 t, or, in 687 would 

eerCaidhr explain the tone gi as no other than a transition, though a harsh 
one. But when the same tone appeara as it does in k, where, Uirough the 

mnission of the proper fiflh g), the harshness of the transition is obviated, 
nnd tliL' transition in thus i t iul< rod ninrc r:inlt!» «s nncl losa objectionable than 
in I, — u'hy may it not juKt as well, and indeed much mure appropriately, be 
explained as a transition ? and why should it be necessary for the explana- 
tion of such a passage, to invent a new Amdamental barmonj consiating of 
the tones [c e g*], that is to sajr, of a fondamental tone, large third, anil su^ 

perlhious fifth? — or why, for the explanation of the eeoipound {A e^ et] in 

the above fig. 677, p. 612, must wn invent a fundamental harmony composed 
of a fundamentnl tone, large third, and small Ailh (the so-called diminished 
lai^^e three-fold chord)? — 5tc. ' . 

We see, in general, from the examples above cited, that, by means of 
such transitions, sometimes very curious intervals arise between toMS eoua^ 
ing together. Thus, for instance, in fig. 673, p. 611, we have the teoep e 

and ct, which together Ibrm an interval of a ttgptrfkoui prime, or oefoesi — 

00 too in fig. 674, p. 61S, g and gt. — In the second measure of fig. 673, 
p. 611, in fig. 679, p. 613, and in fig. 683 t, p. 614, dtmtfiMAed oddest occor 
in the same way. — In fig. 680, p. 613, a doublif suptrfiuota octavt appeara 

between b** and b^, — aad in fig 678 I;, p. 6 IS, a dm,im^»^ sisifc occtin be- 
tween and f, fee. * 

Nn%v if we were always to rogard simultaneous groups of this sort as 
actual harmonies, tliey would olUn produce harmonies of a very strange 
description, — e. g in fiLV <'o l. a harmony consisting of the tones [c g e gt], 

or at least [c e g«], — m fig. 6iU k, of the tones [AM o«fT], &.c ; — all of 
them mere combinations of tones which, were we to regard their constituent 
parts as consisting altogether of real harmonic intervals, would correspond 
to none of the fundamental harmonies enumerated in §50, aodlbr the estab- 
lishment of which a sufficient number of new fiindamental harmonies ooald 
scarcely be invented. 



DIVISION IV. 
♦ 

AMBIGUITY. 

(A.) COlfSIMKATlOK or THB ANBIOUITf ARISINO WJMM TBAKSITIOirS UT 

GBKIRAL. 

% 388. 

In the course of the preceding observations we had sevml occasions to 
remark, how often a harmonic combination may appear ambiguous from the 
ftct that we may take one or more of its constituent parts either as belong- 
ing to the harmony or as a transition. 
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From the point of view which this new kind of ambiguity laya open to on, 
it wiO be perceiYed that a mukitnde of hannonio combinatione, whidi hitherto 
coold be regarded only as actual chorda, have now become doubtlhl and am- 
biguous, and we thus find ourselves cast upon a new sea of uncertainties. 

The question, therefore, properljn arises, whether there are no limits t» 
this ambigaity; and if so, what are they? and how are we to regard poeh 
sndiignous combinations many eases that may occur? 



(B.) LIMITS OF AMBIOUITT. — OHOIGB AMD SUtrLIVlCATIOir OF THB MOOBS 

OF SZPiaHATlOir. 

§389. 

An" answer to the above question is iumished by what we have already 
finnd several times to hold good in similar eases, namely that every such 
hsrmonie combination presents itself to the ear as being thai which the 
most etmveniUni, taty, nmpUt end tuUabh nuumur of esplanaiian would makt 
U. If it can be explained more simply and naturally as a combination of 
' real harmonic intervals, let it be considered as such; bat if it be more appro- 
priate and convenient, all things considered, to adopt the other mode of expla- 
nation, then this is naturally to be preferred. Both modes of explanation 
will seldom present equal claims. — If, however, 'Such should be the case, 
the oombinataoo is really ambiguous. In fig. 688, for exaiiiple, it might be 



(Fig. 688.) 




doubtlid, whether the harmonic combination [e g cl>], in the fourth quarter 
of the first measure, is to be considered as a large fourfold chord ▼ — or 

or whether the tone b is to be regarded as a mere transitioB*tone, in which 
letter case the three-fold chord of It would form the basis of the whole first 
Boasnre. This latter explanation is evidently not only the more simple of 
the two, but the former would have the effect of presupposing the introduc- 
tkm of a large fourfold chord with an unprepared large seventh in the weah 
part of the measure, all of which, as is well known, is contrary to its na- 
tQre« The above mentioned combination, therefore, is in this case to be 

taken as a mmple three-fold chord of and the tone 6 as a mere transition. 

Such a combination, which, according to the tones composing it, has pre- 
cisely the appearance of a chord consisting of harmonic tones exclusively, 
but which, inconsequence of the connexion in which it appears (i. e. accord- 
ing to the principles lud down in the beginning of this section), is not re- 
ceived by the ear as such a chord, and which therefore seemi to be a chord 
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cootiitiBg of hftmooie toaet, bat otfy 9%9um wo wkbovt being lo in tflbct, 
i. without in retlit/ japnMii^ itMlf an wch aponthe •ar.^fiieli acbord, 
I tnj, we wiU name en e pj i erti i l dbonl. (Cinnp. § 98, 407.) 
Bat, on tlM other hnad, we eooid oliject, if one weie to aaiume, that, in 
689, 

(Fig. 689.) 




in the secoud half of the first measure, all the tonei of the upper voice are 
merely transition-tones, and, consequently, the harmony no other than ^J; 

lor the tone b might certainly be a traiusif ion to tlic immediately recurring c ; T 
an intermediate not<' Itom rr to e, as is tln' d between e and r; while g and 
(jr iM'ionor, at any rate, as well t<» the harmony of as to that of (fj. Still, 
it will readily be felt that this mode of exposition is at leasst not more natural 

than if we regard the combination [G 3 FT)] as that whirli it primarily rep- 
resents itself to be, namely aa tf', and the hannonic progresaion as the 
very usual one I — — I. 

Easy as we have found it in the two preceding examples to make a choice 
between two modes of explanation, there are yet many other cases in which 

a decision is not possible. £. g. in %s. 690, t, 
(Fig. fi90. i.) (».) (I.) 




rjt A- J 



we may with [)erfe(t propri»'ty regard the fin the second measure as a second- 
ary tone to the principal tone e, according to w hich explanation the harmonv 
of the second mcoduro would remain throughout, and the whole harmo- 
nic progression. 

F: I I V^ 

But we might just as properly view this combination [g S f ] as what, in itself 
considered, it first of all appears to be, namely as with an omitted funda- 
nii iital fifth, in which case the harmonic progression would again be a very 
natural and common one, namely 

F: I I ir — V I 

No sufficient reason can be disovered for assigning to one mode of explana- 
tion a decisive preference over the other. (For, why could we net hnve the 
same fondamental harmony in t, A, and /, aa in m, n, or aa in o?) 

(Pif.6lo.«.) (».) (•.) z:±J J. 



ii»VT I 



I 
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§ 390. 

It 18 Mpeeially worthy of notice, that, in many caiet, we have the choice 
iHiether we will consider saeh combinations as trannttcms to intervals of the 
foUommgy or of the preient hannony. 

Ib if. 681, for example, 



, (Fi|. 691. i) {k.) 

<J 1 




l||ypi» if we will, regard the combination B g] as a mere apparent 
diliv^ If lire asanme that the g is only a transition to if 6 a tranaitiiNi to o, 
M g tb III this point of view, the passage would consist of only two 
IpgMiipW snd^. —We may then aasome, in partieolar; that ther 

on to the third ohord, and that during this C-hai^Aony 
g) B, and g are transitions to the intervals f, e, and a of the foUow- 
kig fAusramgji as is indioated in ft. ~ Or else we may^ assume that the 
harmony commences at the combination [g h g] as is indicated in where, 
consequenlly, tin; (ransition-toncs ^, b, ami ir late tO intervals of the 
haniMtiy, durmg wliicU they sound U8 trausiiious. 
In fig, 632, 

(Pig. 681) 




we have the choice cither to regard f of the upper voice as a neeessarily 

approximated :17'>) transition to c, — or else to assume that the O'-har- 
inonv cuntuiue.s ilnoughout the whulc measure, and that the d^ in the baac, 
which, without chromatic elevation, would form an harmonic interval of this 
harmony, is merely an arbitrarily approximatedsecondary tone ttft e.of the 
ftUowing f-hanibny. (A sunilar ambiguity will be observed on insf^e^g 
4m example in flg. 648.) ' ' 



It will at once be perceived, however, (and ihib is the most important point 
involved in these observations,) that the uj/laiiation of many a harmonic com- 
UmtfHen hteomts facilitate and simplified by the fact that one or more of its 
Jestos may, as nwm tfaasHion, be left altogether out of the account 
We have already on several eoeasions diieetad muiam to Aistnllh. A 
' ptoofli are svl^joined. 
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if we Mgaid the tone • m mmply a tranaitioB-teiie, tbe fiindaBiental lumo- 
lUM of the lint twe meuuret ere ^ and f^;— but, ihouM we prefiftr to re- 
gard e ae belonging to the barmony, it would atemp the eombination of the 
feuth quarter of the neaenre aa the nivch leea coamea harmony of J^, 
from whieh there would reouh the atiUjiMve ubcoibbkni hamonic progreieieii, 

F: l—l »— I,orF: I: I»-.Bl>: V», 
and, moreorer, the preparation of the large aefenth would be wanting.^ It 
ia, therefbre, verjr evident, that the former eaplanatioii ia bj tar the moat 
aHuval, aad the one to be profcrred. 
For m like reaaoo, in the ftrat meaaure of fig. 694, the laat quarterHMte e 



(Fig. 61H.) 




of the middle voice will be regarded, not as an unprepared large seTonth of 
the harmony which is itself of rare oecurrenee, but much rather as a 

aeoondaiy note of the Ibllowing harmonic tone B. — Agam, the last quarter- 
note F of the lUlowing measure, which occurs in a connection similar to that 
of the preceding e, will for the same cause present itself to the ear as simply 
atransitioB-ionej althougb it might otherwise with perfect propriety be re- 
garded as the seventh of the firequently occurring major fouHbld harmony. 

In fig. 695, 

(Fig. 695. i) (».) 
n F . t - f ; f t R » T P - t f.*A F T R T 



3£ 



a:I 



— f — o- 



'II 



C:\' O. I V 



in tlic second mcusurp, instond of c()nsid<*ring the g as forrign In the harmonv, 
we might regard it as funning a component part thereof, and, thus explain 
the harmony of the second half of the second measure as that of C: V; — 
but the former mode of explanation is more simple and therefore to be pre- 
ferred. 
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§392. 



Id ihe following example, fig. 696, 
(Fig. 696. ».) (*.) 




€ # tt T 

in i, the mode of explanation indicated by the diagonal strokes is simpler 
and much more natural, than if wo were to consider these tones as forming 
a part of the harmony. In the former case, we need, for the explanation of 
the whole phrase, only a single fundamental harmony; in the latter, we 
should have to assume three, namely, 

C: 1 — if — I. . • ^ 1 . ' 
Moreover, this last progression, if — I, at least in this form, would be 
rather unusual; accordingly, it is far better to consider the chord fd f c c] 
as a mere apparent chord, — as likewise in k the chord [d g c T cj, — and 

in / the combination [c f d g]. ' -r 

Oar teachers of composition are wont to explain such cases as the 
above fig. 696, (or figs. 609 and 616) in another and very troublesome way, 
inasmuch as they fancied themselves bound to regard such a combination as 
a proper chord, to which they give the name of the chord of the stationary 
seventh, about which stationary quality they contrive to say an immense deal 
that is both excessively learned and hard to be understood,* and in which the 
favorite elliptical and catachrcstical harmonic progressions play a great part. 
We must allow, that, for our simple explanation, no great learning is re- 
quired, inasmuch as we see in the passages cited nothing more than very 
common transition-tones, of which consequently we cannot contrive to say 
any thing very particular. (Comp. remark on ^ 99 and on §320.) 

In fig. 697, • . ^. . .f. 

(Fig. 697.) 




the harmony of the second measure, in itself considered, might certainly be 
regarded as {^^,and that of the third measure for 13^, but the ear will much 
rather take the base tones E and D for mere transitions between of the 
first and of the fourth measure, and accordingly as the fimdamental 



*8«e e. g. the Leipz. allg. masikal. Ztg. 1810, No. 68, 69 



harmonjr of the whole four measurei, (as has alrcadj heen done by Kirn* 
berger, from whom I borrow this example.* But were we to adopt the fint 
mode of esplanetion, not only would there appear a strange and onofual 
harmonic progresalon: 

f» ftr ft, 

but the striking of the unprepared secondary seventh could not well be jus- 
tified. — (Furthermore, I will not deny that the composer has given us here 
quite too man/ transitions at once.) 



in fig. 698, 



§ S9S. 




liVIIVIlVl V^^Vl VIVI V» I 
I V» 1 

we maf , if we please, consider the haimonj ^ to lie at the basis of the 
harmonic combinatiott at the second quarteiHiote, and that the C-haimon/ re- 
turns at the following eighth-note, the^^-harmony again at the next, then again 
the chord of «and, in the same manner, change the fimdameolal har- 
mony at each of the fbllowing sixteenth-notes;* and so also in the following 
measure, where the harmonies ^ and 4t several times alternate with each 

other. But since we may veiy properly assume, that the tone a of the first 

measure is throughout only a transitiott to the fbllowing g, and f, in Kke 

manner, a transition to c, — and so, in the next measure, that the tones e 
and c are transitions to tlie adjacent notes, this explanation is already much 
more simple, and hence is indisputably to he preferred, at least for combina- 
tions which thus rapidly alternate with each other. 

So too in fig. 699, ; . 

(Fig. 699. i.) (*.) 

J" 














6 



at the first quarter-note of the first measure, the tones a and f may be re- 
garded either as the third and fimdamental tones of the harmony or ae 

mere secondary notes to g and e; the seeeiid half of the measure may Moe- 
wise be diflbrently explained, &c. Here, too, the explanation indicated by 
the top row of numerals is simpler and more natural than the other; be cau se, 
if we regard all the quartei^notes as transitions, the phrase will be seen to 
be, after all, nothing more than a garnishing of the very conunon one in 



• Ia his K. d. r. 8. 1 Bd. 4 Abseltt., Aam., p. CI.) 
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la 700, again, 

{Fig. 100. i.) 

Pi 





we are at liberty to take a new Ittndamental hannon/ for each quarter, 

eighth, or nitoMitli note; and alao to decide w&tdk ionu we will regard as 

hamonie; and which as mere transitions. 

Likewise in fig. 701 t, 

(Fig. 101. 1.) (ft.) 





800 1^^* 9S9» 

we may either explain the second chord of the firtt measore in the same 
manner as was done in ^ S86, — or we may still more simply regard it as a 
continnation of the harmony^ (only in the second inversion), if we itkB both 

the tones g f and e as transitions. For, why should not the same harmony 
Ke at the Foundation here as in kl 
Also in fig. 702, (Fig. 703.) ^ ^ 

* -a- P S- f 

111 I I 

I IV - IV 
I IV I IV I V 

St the beginning of the second measure, we may explain the combination of 

the first quarter from the harmony ®f, if we regard b and g as harmonic, f* 
as an extraneous secondary tone to the e of the following chord, and the 
first c as a secondary tone of the second rank But we may also assume 
that the 4t-harmoiiy, at the end of the first measure, continues through the first 
fourth of the second measure, that b is a transition to the following e, as also 
|i to e; — > winch mplanatien is, after all, the simpler of the two. 



If, infig. 703 i, 



§ 394. 
(Fig. 703. i.) 
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the (one h^, which occurs in the harmonv jf. mny be tnkon ns a m^rr fnn- 
Mfi !)o (§384, fill, 'i^^'?, p. ^1'^,^^t inav also he regarded as continuing 
t!ir<Hj«^h thu whole hannoiiv JIf $5 380;, as m /.-. wlu-rc, accordinj^Ir, we 
have throughont, in>^C« uil uf a, the proftf i tniu' of the inajui ilireofold 
chord of h n adily be seen liuw luucli siiu^ler the explanatiun of 
fig i and k- in, at i ta Jmg to tluj^ inethixl, thau if \vf ^•hould each time take 

the combination [c a? T < j tot- the mmor tbreefokl haroiony C, which is 

foreign tu the scale of C-iiiitjt»r. 

By tha view oi the matter, the cxpiuaation of^ the cadences ia fi^. 416, 
p. 61 1, and fig. 4^, p. otS, is very much simplified. 



§ 395. 

If»iB ittch «»uii|te u those ill fig. 704, 

(Fig. 7(H.) 




we regard lU the tones «■ hamumic, the passage will coDsiit of tiio Ibitr 
feUowinf honnootoi: 

C: I Vii vi V; or mj I V* vi V. 
But we may also take the second and third tones of the upper voice as tran- 
lationa of the second and first order, the f of the middle voice as a transition 
to the IbUowiog e, and the d of the lower voice as a transition to c; in which 
case, the first three combinations appear as depending throughout on the 
harmony C: I, which would make the whole harmonic progreanon as fi>llowa: 

C; I V. 

Or, again, we najr regard the third combination as a harmonic one: this 
woold pfodnce the following harmonies: 

C; I Ti V, 

and so on. Thu? wo <=ee in how many ways such progressions of thirds 
and sixths may be viewed and explained; and that in every such succession 
of chords, considerable freedom is allowed in selecting that mode of ezplaaap 
lien which may he the most natural, in the given circunetanoea. 



§996. 

In the anncved figure, the combination [g c* e a*^] perfect- ^ ^ m HP; 
ly resembles the chord of with the tundamental tone omit- ^^-j^>? 

ted and an added small ninth, (or, considering it according to y 

the keys of the piano-lbrte, it might he construed as ^\ ^\ 
or S^^i with the same omiwion and addition. ^ 85.) 

The ear, however, does not receive it as such; because it is evidently 
much simpler to regard the tones c, a and at of the three upper voices as 
mere transitions; for, then the whole measuie t^pearsto rest on the i-nnci- 
pal fourfold chord <Si% while, otherwise, we should have to assume three 
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fimduwDtftl hsTBoaies for this meaittre, vis. fint then fiif (or or 
C^ or ]Sb') with a flmall ninth, and then again fSP, — which would give, 
for this meaeure, the following far leas simple harmonic succeision: 



or — _ d: V» — — , 

ed^ — — F; V — — , 

or perhaps — — A^: — 



fig. 705 is of the same description. 

(Fig. 705.) VT TB DECK. 




E7:\c.y^\\ E*9:\ 



Here, the second chord may be considered as ^S^, hwX we can also assume 
that the fundamental harmony of the first part of the measure remains the 

same at the second quarter-note, and that b appears only as a transition^tone 
to the c of the following harmony, as does also fto e", and d to e. So, too, 
the combination at the fourth quaiter-note might very well, taken as [gb 
& a), be regarded as the harmony of *r with an elevated third, — or as a trans- 
ferring dominant harmonvjp^ with a depressed fifth, or taken as [g> eb 
or [fjj b dy a], as the harmony Q^V or S'; or else we may assume that 
the ^p-harmony of the third quurter-iiute continues, that a is merely an ap- 
proximated preparatory tone to the tullowiog b^, that c^ bears the same 
reluliou to and f{{ to g. And in fact it is much simpler thus to explain 
this fourtli cliord as a mere apparent chord, than as the harmony °C OT^^, 
or as the any tiling but simply related harmony or S^. 
Again, iii fig. 706, (Fig .m) 



we are at liberty to regard the tones f? and dt as harmonic, and the combi- 
nation as that of fy with a small ninth; but it is much simpler to explain 
tbe tones ftt and d)| as mere transitions. In fig. 707, 
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proper hunoDjr, 

MiMlj M W l<^b ^ f ^1 or Jf #^ [F4<> ai e» e], or aa V wHh an alevap 
tad third [G|> b;^ d^ e], and so on; or we maj anume that the whole combhiap 
lioD is an apparent chord, namel/, that the harmonjof JH^liea at ita fimnda- 
Hon, that the tone e is only a secondary tone to the fhndamentm! fifth f which 

actually appears in the following measure, that c{| in a forenotc to the third d, 
and G** a foro-oote from above to the fuudaincntal fifth F in the hase. Here 
toOj as we see, the explanation that takee it for an apparent chord is clearly the 
MBplest (Comp. fig. 705, p. 625.) 



§397. 

In fig. 708 t, 




the combmation [c ft] maj he considered as V» or we may regard ft as 
merely an approximated transition to g. In the former case, it would he a 
temporary digressive modulation; in the latter, not. The latter is tar moro 
simple. In the combination [c 3^ 7^] might also be regarded as resting 
on the harmony Wi were we not, with much greater simplicity, to asaume 

thatBi^ and are mere small second transitions toe and g, and consequently not 
harmonic intervals. 



§ 39a. 

In like manner, ^nfttv^ of assuming in fig. 709 «, 




IV V I 



IV I 

on the appearance of the tone b, that a (CJMiarmouy occurs here with a 
large ninth and an omitted fnrulamcntal tone, — the case may he nuich more 
simply explained by taking the tone b as a mere transition to the following 

c; in which case the harmonic progression would be merely IV=I, instead 
of IV=V^=I. 
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In a similar manner, we nmy explain the tones b and d from k to o, — and 
even the tones b, d, and uj? in p and 9. 

In tins way, too, the explanation of the forms of notes found in fig. 710 
ma^ be materially simplified. 

(Fi g. 710. t.) (*.)^ (i.) 



m 



-J-^L.. d- 




Thus, too, in fig. 7 11 t and k, 
(rig,7U.».) (4r.) 




C7. I G.V^ I 
C:l V 

we may suppose that in.the aecond half meaaure, the fimdamental foui^ld 
chord 9* appears with a ninth and aa omitted fiindamenta] tone, as a transfer- 
ring dominant andieading chord to G-m^r; hot we maj also very properly 
aasmne that the whole first measure rests on the threelbid harmony Ci and 

that f # in the middle voice is a mere transition. This is indisputably more 
simple; since, regarded in this point of view, the whole first measure b 

founded on a single harmonv, that of C: I. But if we were to consider f ^ 
as a constituent part of the hurmony, we should not only require two difier- 
ent harmonics for the explanation of this measure, but the progression would 
aiso involve a transient digressive modulation, namely : C; I G: V ''1 (§211.) 

C: V. 

Figs. 711 / and m, admit of the same e.xplanation. 

Indeed, in such cases as in fig. 712, 

pmi.) (W (I.) {m.) (n.) (•.) ip.) 




the explanation of such tones as transitions has yet another ground of pre- 
ference. Were we to assume, for instance, in 71*2 t, that the fourfold chord 

lies at the foundation of the combination [f b da], the base tone f would 
appear as the fundamental seventh; and, regarded in this point of view, the 
skip of the base from this f down to c, at the moment of the cadence, would not 
ezactiy correspond to the progression of a fundamental seventh. 3 1 7 B. ) ) 
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So, loo, io fig. 7 IS, 



(Fi?. 713.) t.9.%Ml6m, 




E:l c#;VT i E:IV V I V ▼ 



attlielaBt quarter-note of the third measure, the combination [e e 
may be moft properly explained as an apparent chord, in which, while the 
IT-bamony continues, the tones a* and c* are merely transient, while the 
base-note e remains a Amdamental tone. — (From what precedes, moreover, 
the examples in figs. 418 — 421 ; 906, and 317, admit of still an additional 
defence and esplanatioo.) — 

Moreover, in cases like fig. 714, 

(Fig.714.».) (*.) it) (m.) 

<Fig.714.n.) (0.) (p.) iq.) 

it is not necessary to consider the combinations [ft c e}, [f* c e'*],[c e? f *], 
&.e. as leading principal four-fold chords of the digressive modulatory denw 
nants ; on the contraiy , it is much simpler, in «, to take the e of the second chofd 
as a mere secondaiy note to the following d, and, in like manner c aad f i 
as secondary notes to 6 and g; so that the 0H>Annony still fevms the basiit 
of all the first three chords. The same may be said of the sixth cbotd of 
the same passage;— likewise of the second and sixth at ft, lie. 



§400. 

In most of the preceding ca«os wo arc, fiirthormorc, nt liberty (as intima- 
ted in ^391) to regard the transition-tones here pointed out as transitions 
either to intervals of the present or of the following harmony. For, e. g. in 
i^. 716«, 

(Fig. 715. i.) (*.) (I.) 




IV I IT I 



we may assume that the second chord rests on the preceding harmony of 
Jfi so that the lone B will be a transition to the tone c of the following 
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threefold obofd of C» a« it indicated in Jfe; — ^ut we may also aisttme that 

tfM ^-harmony already forma the basis of the combmation |T6 a]; in which 
case all the transitions relate to intervab of the harmony of daring which 

tney make their appearance as transitions, namely, a to the fifth g, — b to 

the fundamental tone c, — and fto the fuudaineutal third e; as is shown in /. 
Thus, too, we may assume in fig. 716 i, 



(Fig. 716. i) 








p 


p 


8 


-o- 




CJSZ 


—\ — f-4— 




t p 

that the second chord still rests on the foregoing harmony IT; so that, in the 

second harmonic combination, will be a transition to the e of the follow- 
ing tlireofold chord of (£., and to g, while the tones a and c remain as 
before, the fiflli and seventh of the hunnony of ti\ us is indicated at k; — but 
we may also assume, as indeed it Heems most approprinre to do, that the 

harmony is introduced already at the combination [f* c a d*], that d* is a 
aabstitttte for the fundamental tone e; a for the fundamental fifth g, ftt for g, 
and that e is already the fundamental tone, as is indicated at L 



^401. 

In fig. 717 «, 




the combination [d c f] may properly be so explained, that, during the 
harmony of tl^, which lasts through a whole measure, the tone as atransi* 

tion to g of the foil owing harmony, orciiis on I lie hHinionic dt-gnr a; — ac- 
cordingly, there is not the least necessity for regarding the combination in 
the second half of the measure as a fourfold chord with a small lillh. In k, 

the tones a ' and c are, in like manner, transitioo-tones. 
Though, in fig. 7 IB t. 



(Fig. 718. i.) [k) (L) (m ) (n.) (o.) (p.) 
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we flee the hannooiefl f ani snoeeed tMli other whhoat tnuuilSoii-toDes, 
fltQl we may imteed of tUe, introduee, doring Um^Iiuibobj, the tone 

EH a transition to g of the following harmony, as in A?, — or the tone M ea a 

transition to g, as in /, — or both together, as in m, — or we may let these 
transitions remain duritig the ontire continuance of the J^-harmony (§386), 
as in n or 0 ; and thus, merely by means of transitions on the harmonic de- 
grees, combinations are produced which are precisely similar to thoee ad- 
duced in § 89, 8tc. fig. 123 o, p, 9. — (Comp. fig. 706 and 707.) 

And when, iiguin, the toiK' t'^ as a small second approximated transition 
from above to the lundauienlal fifth of the following harmony, is added to the 
chord in question, excepting the before mentioned transitions on harmonic 
degrees, as in fig. 718 p. 629, we see chords arise which are particularly 
similar to those in § 91 [also 89] fig. 123 r, «, f, u, p. 210, and figs. 1S8 
and 129, p. 812. 
Hm axanplafl in fig. 719 Pt 

(nff.7ifM (M («•) (*) fr.) 



I. 




are of the aame species as those in fig. 7 18. 



§40S. 

So, too, instead of letting theharmooies 
simply as they do in fig. 720 i, 

(FiK. 720. i.) (t.) (I.) 



succeed each other so 



we may introduce, during the first harmony, the tone a> as a chromatic 
transition on the harmonic degree a, as in A. — Or^ in like manner, we may 
introduce f^ as a transition before g, and at the same time d^ before e, as 
in and, if we give all these transitions the duration of the whole meas- 
ure, as in SI, we again have results similar to those in the preceding section. 



§403. 



In like manner, instead of letting the harmonies succeed each 

^ other, 80 simply as in fig. 721 t, 

(Fig. Tfl.i) (*.) (I.) («.) 



r 6s 
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we mkj, inliodiiee m m tranntioB, m in ib, — and may abo, at the aame 

tioM, introdace before g, and ett before d, as in / ; — and we may allow such 
to continue through the whole duration of the tl^-harmony, as 



It will be cleaiif eeen that in tlua way, again, feaoHa are produced li 
tbeee of the two preceding eections. The example in the minor key wUeb 
eeeun in fig. 7SS v-m, 




it of the aame character as the preceding one in the ouyor key. 



^ 101. 

In the furegoing paragraphs, \vc have seen how harmonic combinations of 
the kind in fjuestion can be explained ])y transition-tones chromatically ap- 
proximated to intervals of the following harmony. In many cases, however, 
they may be explained even in a still ftimpler manner by transitions to inter- 

?als of the present harmony: for, in fig. 723 «, for example, 
(Fig. 723.*.) (*.) (I.) (m.) 




we may very properly asinme, that the tfrharmony Ibrma the baaia thronglfr* 
out, and that during the same the upper voice gives, in passing, the tone ft 
as a returning transition 414) to the fundament ul tone g, while the middle 
voice gives c as u similar transition to the fundamental third b, and the base 
in like manner the transition a>. In like manner, we may regard the pas- 
sage in & as resting entirely on the harmony ISfs ftnd those in I and m on the 



^405. 

FIc. n4 i, alM, 

^ (Fig. 714. t.) (*.) (I.) 

waj,hk like nmnner,be regarded as based throughout on the harmony Mi >o 
too the similar passage in k, or rather in may be viewed as resting en^ 
tirely on the major threefold chord of — in which case the notation 
[d e 2i ft] i> more accurate than [a> c e> TQ. (Comp.f moreover 95.) 
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So, agaia, in fig. 726, 
(Fig. IK.) 






in the second meaaura, Um f i ia the bate voice may be regarded either an 
the fundamental tone, or aa a mere tranaitioa to the fundamental seventh e. 
And atill moiret what aa to hinder us from aaaaraiog that the fundamental har- 
mmf it f throoglioiit the antire duration of the aeoond BMBiare, that ii 
onlj a tranaitien to the IhOofwiag S, e to the Ibllewing b, and f * to the 
Wiring findaaental lene a? 

^406. 

The preceding views will perhaps suggest to some the idea, that if the 
chords in question may be explained in this way as mere transitions, it was 
unnecetsarif to aasume in ^§ 89 to do a S|jccie8 of tranfiformation under the 
namea of the elevation of the third and the depresalon of the fifth. But 
foch ia b^ no raeana the caae. For, the ezfdanation et aach combinati( 
aa tranaifiTmi ia not applicable «a all eatet: a. g . it ia not ao in fig. 726: 

(Fig.m) 

, J ^ 



Here the tone cW cannot be rrfrardrd as n trnn«ifinn-tonc, for as such it must 
aanes itself to a following principal note, only a inrao or small degree higher 

or lower than itsrlf; but no such note hfre follows di). aiiH ronpnr|uontly it 
cannot be a transition, hut must constitute an harmonic int« rval, and that 
either the fuudauieutul third uf the hurniuny ]}^-- or au arbitrarily elevated 

ftndamental third of the fborfbid chord "IT with a email fifth. (Comp. reawrk 
01.^90;) 

(C.) sorrxNino itfkct of ambiovitt. 
§407. 

After the manj obaenrationa we have made on the aoftentng efiect of dil^ 
ihrent4inda of ambiguitj, it may weli be auppoaed beforehand that the hind 
of ambiguity here treated wifl also exhibit within- ita aphere a aimilar efteet. 
Far, it ia perceived as a matter of fiict, that many a combination of tones 
which we might otherwise expect wonld be repulsive to the ear, producea a 
much more agreeable efllbct than it otherwiae might do, becanae, if we re- 
gard it as eonaiating excHisiveljr of harmonic tones, it represents a chord 
that does not sound haithly in itself; or, in other words, because it forma an 
apparent' chord 98, 369), which, viewed aa a real chord, doea not belong 
to the elaaa of harsh sounding chovda. 
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Thus e. (|. in the annniad pvitage, (in which dtuiiy^llie ^ J 
CT-hannony which Km throughout at the fiwndatioii of the Oj^i^-Sllul 
whole neaiure, the tone aff, foreign to thii harmony, occu-ffi^ _ 
pies for a while, the place of the harmonic tune b, while e (Comp. § 896.) 

occupies the place of the seventh, f, and 69 that of the fifth, d,) the simulta- 
neous sounding of three tones not pertaining to the harmony, is still not dis- 
agreeable to the ear, chiefly because this combination of tones forms an 

apparent chord (§ 376), namely [g c* e a*J apparently the chord Jff ^j^' (with 
a ninth placed in the ^[Itt'iUid the fundamental tone ps^tted), wliich in itself 
is any thing but unharmonious R7); — on which account, these transitions 
do not sound in the least degree harsh, even though we repeat tlie harmonic 
tone g together with tiic tones foreign to the harmony, which otherwise 
wont to produce a more harsh efiect (^^ 363). 

Tike aanie may be said of the apparent chord [Gn b^ itt f ] in fig. 727, 



(Fig. 757. » 



MT REQUIEM. 




tol liH pec - ca 



ta rnundi 




It may even be maintained of fig. 728, 

(Fig.7«.) 



WW n V. 




Ihtt the combination [f ^ c> a^ which looks strange enough to the eye, is 
leeeived by the ear without the slightest antipathy, only because, regarded 
u [f 8 b dtt a] or [g!? cb e^ bit], it would be a very 
fiNBfeld chord W or C^. 



b Hg. OB the contrary, 



§ 408. 
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the catiru btcuud mca«are seems %«:r/ harah. becauso uc oannot suppose a 

chord in either uf the coiabinations [b a c] or [c g b] that occur (herein; — 
for, if we choose to rrtrard tho former a li'-hariin'iiy \\\\]\ u small ninth 
and the fiirulaMU'nfjtl l'<no tftaincd. hihI t!in latter as a Inrge fourfold cliord 
of nuthirn: w miIiI he jrame*! (In n 1)\ , ma-^imich as both these liarmoniea, 
aa we have long since observed, would sound liarshijr in themselves, 
la fig. 730, 

(Fig. 730.) 




it is more nntural to ajssiiiiK*, tiiut, in tlie combination [a{} e g c], c is only a 

seeon<lury tone t»> H of the follnw inp chord ol" C, juj^^ 5ii> fi* i^ only a seconda- 
ry tone to the fn||(i\» in;r t'ine h, — tlirjM to re<:aid the combination as "^f^' 
with an elevated ihinl ; \hh ausc, accordiiii; tu (his hi.-t i xplauation, tho eleva- 
ted third a^ of tho liarniony would stand he low its {troi>er fifth c, a position 
whicn, in such a cH^-f', is hoth unu'inal and uimatural, (^HI B/* Stf)[j 
allhiiugh the cotiibuiiaiou in ijnrstion may very properly be ihui i. gaititd 
a nierc Qj)|iar<'nt ch(M"<l ), still, as such, it is always of rather indifferent 
cflect : bernucr. if wc wcrt- to rounder it «ii> a real chords it would be a vcr|" 
liarnh aoundinp chord in itself. 

Moreover, in the fr<4i|uenlly cited fig. 613, p. the ear, at the beginoing 
of the third menaure, cannot perceive evea an apparent chord in the combi- 
nation [R g a], so that this chord also sounds, to tay the leait, not verjr 
plMsadtlj. 

______ / 



DIVISION V. - 

TRANatTION-TONKt CONStDBRID IN THBtB BBLATIOVS TO TBB 

PIECEDINO NOTB. 

§409. 

Hitherto we have every where regarded traaaition-tones onlj with refer- 
ence to the folUnring principai note, as thoug:h a secondary note stood in no 

relation whatever to any thing but the following principal tone. 

Wc shall find, however, that n poofi f^pa! depends on //if |)e«f/fV>n the 
tramition^noU tvilh respect to Ihe tone imnudiateltf preceding it, alliiough the 
relation be only an ir^etior or secondary one. 

It is now time to investigate this relation and to investigate it attentivel/, 
since veiy extensive applications result therefirom* 
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If we examine into the relation which a secondaij note bean to the oae 
tkat immediately precedes it, and ascertain the positiott of such preceding 
aote, as compared with that of the transition-tone, and particularly if we in- 
qoire what intenral the two form with each other, we find that this relation 
is of wBTj different kinds. Many transition-tones stand in no relationship 
whatever to any preceding tone, many in a distant one, others in a nearer, 
sad others again are <»ie and the same with the preceding. 

We will investigate them in the order here suggested. 

(A.) COMMBNCINO TRAN8IT101I<^NU. 

^410. 

We find among the transition'4ones already treated, some which properly 

■peskiiig are net prtetM h$ onoAer kme, and which, accordingly, do nsl 

ifsad f» any connexion wUh a preceding totu; namely where a voice mahtt 

Hi Jbnt eommenenuiit « frsiiMltoiHiolc, as e. g. in fig. 791, 

(Fig.15t.) _ 




where the transition tone is the first tone sounded by the upper voide. 
IVansituiii-leiiea of this sort may be termed wUuU or commmcing irmmHom, 
As, in such a ease, there is of course no secondary connexion with a pte- 
oeding note, so, on that veiy account, the relation which the transition-tone 
bears mitk f and exclusively to the following note is so much the mora inli- 

llns pnrticnlarly and exclusive relation is consequently also a 

principal cause why the ekr om aHc approxmoHon tf trmml^oiirUmu Is ttsnr 
prisc^Hil iMts is especially appropriate to such transitions; inasmuch as such 
an qtproximation of the secendwy tone promotes its close adherence to the 
pfineipal tone. We have thus an explanation of the fiwt, that, in the passage 
j«t eiied, in fig. 191, the chromatieaUy appreximaledibreHMte 'dt is mweh 
nore natural and appropriate than weuM be the tone d belonging to the seals. 



§411. 

wUh nhicft nesiee fe-eosMacncss or eenfimief on, tflm 
e ioHger or • AofUr rctf , or a/)«r « ibold, though not indeed exactly like 
those transition-tones with which a voieo at first makes its commencement, 
ilill are in the most essential points quite similar. Such, fiir example, ara 

the tOBM bt, it, and W fx, a^, ciF, in fig 733: 
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TRAlfSITION-TOXES. 



Each of these toocH, if not the first of an entire scries, still is a tone with 
which a heretofore unbroken series re-commences. 



(B.) TRANSITIONS OCCURRING BY SKIPS. 

§412. 

Other transitions, again, although not the first of a series, still hold a 
connexion with the preceding tone, only by sJcipB. Of this kind are the tones 
g», a*, and fX, in fig. 733: 

iKif. mj 




and the tones at, — d^ and el', in fig. 734: 

(Fig. 734 ) HATDir's ckbatiov. 




(The explanation of the tone c^ which occurs in the second measure, as 

well of the f* in the fourth measure, may be seen in § 446.) — We may dis- 
tinguish this sort of fore-notes by the name tkipping fore-noiea or skipping 
trantitioru. 

The chromatic approximation of transition-tones to their principul note is 
particularly appropriate to those occurring by .skips, in like manner and for 
the same reason as in the case of initial transitions; since here also, an un- 
interrupted connexion with what precedes is not aimed at, but only a close 
annexation of the transition-tone to its principal note 

In fact many secondary notes occurring by skips would sound far from 
agreeable, were we to take them without such approximation, and in the 
form belonging to the scale. Let an attempt be made for instance, to sub- 
stitute a for a'^ and b for b^ in the above cited fig. 734. (Comp. §372.) 



(C.) TRANSITIONS OCCURRING BY SINGLE DEGREES. 

§413. 

Other transitions do not occur by akipa, but are connected with the preceding 
tone at the distance of only one degree. These transitions, which do not pro- 
ceed by skips, are of two different kinds. 
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(1.) IfUemediaU NaUs. 



We obierve, namely, that aeme precieely jSfl vp lAe »pae€ 6elwM»onc jmect- 
ftA note aiMtonofW; so that tbe voice, instead of proceeding by a akipfrom 
one of these tones to the other, strikes, in passing, the tone of the degree 
thai liee between them, as is done e. g. in fig. 795 i. 



by amall degreea {ekrvmaUeaily, % XVII, note). Transitionfl of tJiis kind 
nay be called, if yon pleaae, as they have already been, imUrmediUUe mist. 

As transitions of this kind are connected with the preceding tone at the 
distance of a single degree, and hence are more closely united and related 
to the same, whereby they serve to form an unintermpted series of notes, 
without any skip or omission of intermediate notes; it is, as a general rule, 
more natural for such intermediate transition-notes to appear as they stand 
in the scale, and not chromatically approximated; — although these also, in 
certain cases, readily yield and adapt themselves to chromatic approximation. 

This depends chiefly on whether the composer actually regards the second- 
ary note as a connecting note between two tones, and uses it as a proper in- 
termediate tone, — or whether he intends it rather as a secondary tone 
having relation merely to its following principal note. If, for example, he 
designs to produce, in .^-major, an uninterrupted series of tones between 
the notes a, c^, e of the harmony of and in such a manner that each 
secondary tone shall not only have a connection with its principal, but that 

every note of the series from a up to e shall be as closely connected with 
its preceding, as with its following note *^ then the intermediate notes and 2N| 
belonging to the scale will be better adapted to this end than the foreign tran- 
sitions 6t and dt. Comp. the above fig. 73d • with k. For, from the 
very fact, that such foreign approximated transitions are quite intunateiy 
and as it were exclusively united to their principal note, they are separated 

so much the more from the preceding note, and the series of tones from a to e, 
as represented in k, does not constitute an onintemipted chain. The case 
in fig. 735 k, however, or in fig. 732, p. 636, is different from that in fig. 735 1. 
Here, the intention of the composer was not so much an unbroken series, 

not a so-called run from a up to e and a; but he wished only to strike tiie 

intervals of thu chord of ^ m succession ixom a to a, and to annex to each 




by the degrees of the scale (dta/omcotfy), and in fig. 736, 

(Fig. 736J 
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t)f tlitso intervals u srcondaiy note ha viug reference to it alone ; and, (or 
this purposf, a stondary note adhering aa closely and as intimately as pos- 

aible to its princii)al, was the beat adapted^and preferable to the tones b and 

4 baioming to Ui« acak. 

^ 414. 

(2.) Meiumii^ Secondanf Tones. 

Another sjierirs of transition-tonc's, moving by single dej^r^e^. hut nn[ m- 
tcrmcdiatrly , occur when a voire proceeds from a prineipal fo nn unincflintely 
r^f^ljaccnt seeundaiy note, and fruin this unmediately returm to the preceding 
princ^^ note; aa e. g. in fig. 79T« 

m 

die two tones b in the first measare, and the two lonos d, in the second, as 

also the tones d and b iu the third; which are all neither transitions occur- 
ring by skips, nor intermediate notes, but are secondary notes proceeding 
from and reluruinj^ tu one and the same principal note. 

Transitions of this sort resemble the intmnedinle notes mentioned in the 
preceding section, in the ikct that they have also a. cooneetion with another 
note preceding them at the distance of one degree but they difler from then 
in the circumstance that tnmsitioDS of the species now under oonsideratioB 
do not stand midwajr between the preceding and the following note; on the 
cootnury, the note which precedes and that which follows the secondary tone 
are one and the same; the transition stands, as regards its pitch, not be- 
tween both, but beside both, and, proceeding from a given note, returns to 
it again. 

In order to have a specific name for transitions of this kind, we may call 
them refurmiig Irmtlians; since these transitions consist in the foot that 
the voice deports for a while from the principal tone, but immediately there- 
after retomt to the same. 

It will naturally be observed here, in passing, that a fri/l, among other 
cases, as well as the so-called mordent, is nothing more than n repeated in- 
terchange of a principal note with such a continually returning heavy or 
light secondary note. 

(D.) PRSriLRED TRAN8ITI0HS. 

§416. 

There are Mgo-in other transitions which occur neither by skips nor by 
single degrees, which are neither raore than one degree nor just one laige 
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or small degree from the preceding note, but which are one and the same 
with the procediog tone that forms a constituent part of the harmonjr. £. g. 
in fig. 738, 

(Fig. 738.) 

TP ■ -T - R 



F R ^ 



a :m — 





at the beginning of the second measure, the tone c is foreign to the hamo- 
ny ; but the harmonic note immediately preceding this foreign tone c, was 
likewise c. So, too, at the end of the second measure, the tone T is a har- 
monie tone; but immediately afterwards at the beginning of the following 
measiin, this same f appears as a foreign secondary tone to e. 

In such cases, therefore, the tone foreign to the harmony, immediately be- 
fore being used as a secondary tone, is heard as an harmonic inter?al, and 
the ear has thas become, so to speak, prepared for it, by having already 
heard it immediately before as a harmonic tone. (Comp. § 104.) 

It will readily be perceived, that transitions of this kind have a yet closer 
relation to the tone preceding them, than those of any kind hitherto men- 
tioned ; and a reason is found in this very close relation why, transitions of this 
kind sound much more smoothly to the ear than others* For, in consequence 
of the tone's having been heard immediately before as an harmonic interval, 
the ear has already become accustomed to this tone, [under agreeable cir> 
comstances] and is, as it were, prepared for it; and thus the natural harsh- 
ness which it would otherwise have, by being continued on into a less 
sgreeable combination of tones, is materially mitigated. And hence it oc- 
curs, that secondary tones which would otherwise sound very harshly, seem 
less ofiensive to the ear when the latter has already been prepared therefor. 
Comp. fig. 739 I, 



(Fig. 739. t.) (*.) 

^ <>„ -o- -o -2-^0-. 




where the tone b, foreign to the haimony, occurs unprepared, with ft, where 
il occurs after preparaticNi ; also the tone g in fig. 740 1 with the same tone in ft. 

(Fig. -f-IO. I) (k.) 



P 



Likewise in fb; 741 

(Fig.W.i) p . T (k.) 



•1 
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in the second measure, the tone g, which is foreign Co the hnnnonj, mppenre 
quite strangely end unezpectedlj, and b even disagreeable to the ear; this 
harshness, however, is softened when the same tone occurs prepared, as in 

&, where the tone g, which iff foreign to the harmonj in the aeeend meaanre 
•ad hence is dissonant, has already occurred in the preceding measure as a 
hamonic tone, namely as fundamental note to the harmony 



^ 416. 

Socondary tones of the kind }iore treated, may be termed (and that too 
essentially in accordance with the ordinary use of language) frtpwtA fren* 

But ;is (his whoir manner of introdtirinfr cf-rr.ndai y tones prepared i< 
so PXC('(Mliii:;ly rrnitful in it?? application-. Hci< titific iangnngr has assicrTird to 
it a peculiar designation. Namely, it ii rust(vmary to dcsifrnHtc «5iirh pre- 
pared tran^^itiun-tones by (he peculiar term smtpt nslons or reltirdti'irnif. We 
will treat this part of the doctrine of trun^itiouB somewhat more la detail. 



mVISION VL 



SUSPENSIONS. 
(A.) OSNtnAL PMNOITLVS. 

(1.) Idea of iktq)ension and Preparation, 

^417. 

According to what has been said in ^§ 415 and 416, a suspension is nothing 
else than a prepared transition, or, in otlier words, a torn prejixed to an har~ 
mnnic ivicrval and fon i^j^n to ihc hnrmony, which [/one] hot olreod^ b€0» ktar^ 
as an harmonic interval riunnsf Ihc prect dhi^ harmony. 

It is not customary, however, to apply the term suspension to every pre- 
pared transition-tone, but only to those of a somewhat long duration. Thus, 
e. g. in fig. 738, p. 639, (Comp. § 415,) the tone e may properly be called 
a suspenaioif; but this name will hardly be applied to the short f of the fol- 
lowing measure, that note being simply termed a transition or changing note. 
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(2.) Manner in iMch the Pnparatian of Suspennons is effected. 

§ 418. 

We have already (in § 108 and what follows) teen in general, how tne 
preparation of a tone ts effected, and we can here refer to what was said in 
that connection; for, the preparation of snspmions is accomplished in the 
sane manner as that of harmonic tones ; viz., when it is to be perfect: (a.) on 
the same pitch; (6.) in the same voice; (c.) connected by a tie; (it.)eQntin- 
aed sufficiently long; (r.) by an harmonic interval; and (/.) on a light 
part of the measure; all of which is eiactly adhered to in fig. 749 i: 



(Fig. 742. t.) 




^419. 

(a.) The preparatory note must have been situated in HU tame ftUeh cr ee- 
toM in which the dissonant note oocurs, as in the above fig. 741 lr,p. 639, 
and 74S «, above. A preparation in which this is not the case, can only be 
called a vesy imperfect preparation, as e. g. in fig. 742 k, above, where the 

diisonant cb prepared, not in the same situation, not in the l&me-stricken, 
hot in the lwtce«stricken octave; and where, consequently, the note that has 

preceded is not the self'Bame c which is afterwards heard as a transition, 
but another c. 



§4«>. 

(h.) The prrparation is efl'octed, as from flio nature of suspension it 
*>viHr"nt1y must be, by the same voice ; or, in other words, tlic prej)iiratory 
note must have .stood in the same voice which is to give tlie dissonance on 
the introduction of the following iiarnionv. A preparation in which the pre- 
paratory note is given hy ui ither voice, an e. g. in fig. 742 m, above, where, 
before c is beard in the nnddlc voice as a tone foreign to the harmony, the 

very same c is heard already in the upper voice, but yet not in that 
voice by which it is aftorwards jjiven as a tone foreign to the harmony, — 
such a preparation, we say, would certainly be at leMt less perfect than that 
in L 
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§4S1. 

(c.) A preparation exhibits its mitigating effect in its full extent only 
when the dissonant tone is not struck anew at the instant when it becomes 
dissonant, that is to su) , at the moment when the harmony occurs to which 
it is foreign, (^362), — but, on the cnntrury, is only continued^ or, as it is 
usually expresBed, is tied to the preparatory tone, as in the preceding hg. 
742 t, p. 041. 

A toue lureign in tli< harmony and introduced iu such a way, appears to 
be as it were only rJunLd and continued, while the other tones ha\e van- 
ished and already ^ivt ri plan- to the followiiitj harmonic combination, — like a 
straggling soldier wiio still remains, wlulc liie corps of tones to which he 
belonged have marched off, and the field is already occupied by another 
force. Such tied anticipations are also called, on accotint of their appear- 
ing in the way above mentioned as a kind of linge ring k innant of a preceding 
combination, retardations (this retarding, however, is not to be confounded 
with the ri/ardantioof rhythmical movement). The term suspension (vorhalt) 
itself seems also to have been intended as nearly synonymous with rtiardnh 
ium (Aufhalt) ; since the anticipalion is properly rather a holding bttek than 
a hoiiing before, Antictpatioiw executed in this tied maimer are also fre- 
quently termed hindf or ligatur€$ (concateaasioDi.) Comp. § 1 1 1 and § 9ST. 



To what a degree this binding mitigaUa llu hurshncsa of a note foreign to 
to the harmony, may easily be observed, by performing e. g. the passage in 
fig. 7 10 k, p. n.lP, iiH if the two ties were not thrrr, and, Innro, by striking the 
twice; by which means this tone foreign lu liie liurmony sounds much 
more harshly in conjun ti ii with the tone H^. than when performed as con- 
nected with the preceding g which appears as (lie fifth of the harmony — 
Similar will ho the result of a similar treatment of the preceding example* 
in fig. 739 k, p. 639, and 742 t, p 611, v^c. 

But that even an untied prep;iiation so^ens considerably the harshness of 
a tone foreign to the Imrniony, is evident from the fart that ut lig. 740 k, p. 
639, even if the ties are omitted, the passage sounds much less harshly 

than in %, where the g-^ appears entirely without preparation. 



§ 423. 

((/.) Piiparaliua, in order to produce its full effect, must also be of sitf- 
ftcicid continuance, the preparatory tone must have already lasted sufficiently 
long — And henrc, it is generally assumed, that the preparation should be 
just as long ad the dissonance, as, e. g. is the case in the foregoing fig. 741 
k, p. 639. 
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The fact, moreover, that even very short preparatory tones mitigate the 
barsliness attendant on striking atone foreign to the harmony, as proved by 

fig. 741 i, p. 640, (as well as by other examplea) where the tone g of the 
upper voice in the second measure, although prepared only by a brief six- 
teenth-note, still docs not give such a harahness to the harmony, as it would, 
if even this short preparation were absent, as is the case in fig. 741 i or ». 



§4S4. 

(e.) Zl« F rtp m nior y noU, moreoTer, is always an interval of th* Ibra- 
going iianDony. as it evidently must be, both from the nature of the eaaa 
and IroBi the definition of a suapension as given above in § 417, and thna is 
alwajff n ^snuias harmomc note. A tone which is foreign to the harmony and 
which has not been previously heard aa a harmonic tone, would not be pre- 
pared at all, and, conaequently, would not lie a anspensioo. 

Thia harmonic pi^paratory tone may, moreover, at one time be a so called 
eODSonance, and at another a diBsonance (and aecordiagly in this latter caae 
a ihndamental aeventh.) In fig. 743, 

<Fig.743.) 

1 * ' r 

the note of preparation in the first measnre, namely a, is the fiindamental 
tone oi the harmony 9tl in the foilowiog measure, the fifth of the harmony 
S is the preparatory-tone of the suspension which occurs in the next meas- 
ure still; in the third measure, the third of the harmony g, namely e, serves 
as a preparation of the suspension ooeumng in the fourth measure thus, 
all these suspensions are prepared by consonances.— In fig. 744, on the 
contiaiy, 

(Fig. 744.) 

the preparatory-tone f is the fhndamental seventh of the principal fbur^bld 
chord iSCt and accordingly a dissoasnoe. 

In the last ease, where the preparatory tone f is on tnlervaf hamng a ten- 
dency lo a pmOcvitor progreM$ian {% 519,) namely to descend, ^n the intro- 
duction of the harmony C» to the tone e, while a^ the same time this pro- 
gression is temporarily delayed, the suspension appears as a relordaffon tf 
Ike rtsohiUtm of Uu seesnfA. (Comp. § 914 C.) 

It is perceived, that inasmuch as the ear, on hearing the seventh, f, in the 
first measure of the example quoted, naturally expects the descent of this 

tone to e, while this expectation fails of being satisfied on the introduction 
of the harm-iny <!!t, such satistactoiy resolution being still deferred, — I say, 
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it is perceived, that such a postponement of the expected progression, iw 
crr'^i=in«T as it does the intensity of the desire f-^r thr> anticipated result, 
ultimately enhaocea the satisfaction which is felt on itb arrival. 



Though, uccording to what hus already been said, a suspension can prop- 
erly appear only as prepared by a gcnuinuly harmonic tone, still we may tii 
a mun7ier, though indeed in a qualified sense, regard that also as a tone of 
suspension which appears as a secondary tone to an interval of a harmony 
and has already been heard Wemin 09 u itcondarif tone during the exisUnce 

the foregoing harmony; as, for example, in fig. 746, 




where we may regard the transition-tone in the first measure, as being, 
in a qualified sense, a preparation of the tone ^ in the second measure; and, 
accordingly, the tone S, in the second measure, would he, m a measure, a tone 
of suspension. 
So, likewiBe, in the first measure of fig. T46, 

(Fig. 74fi.y 



the tone g#, which is fi)reign to the harmony, oeenrs as a preparation of the 
gi which constitutes a suspension in the second measure. 
In the third measure of fig. 747 also, 

(Fig. 747.) 





wc may consider the second half of the syncopated lone gt as being, in an 
improper sense, a suspension, and the first half of the syncope as being, in the 
same way, a preparation. — Fig. 74 R also, 

(Fig. 748.) 

admits of heing explained in the same manner. 
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In all cases, however, tones of this kind, which are foreign to the hnrmo- 
n/ and whose tones of preparation were themselves also foreign to the har- 
mony, are only prepared in a limiled and improper sense, and, therefore, can 
only in an improper sense be called stispensions, since the predicate suspension 
properly applies only to those transition-tones which are prepared by genuine 



Our IheoriiCs hava mb fit to lay down the strange principle, that disso- 
nances (mspeiirioiis) must hoot p rwi omb f existed " as consonances." 

Now examples are of constant occurrence which show the absol%Ae false- 
ness of this common and universally accredited rule. One example of this 
kind is found in tig. 744, p. 643. No one has thought of deeming this passage 
fimhr. The rame ii true alto of the second and third maaamea of figs. 749 
and750, 

(Fig. 740.) 





(Fig. 750.) 



1— ^ 



and also of tho following example, in which the Buspenaion T is prepared by 
the fundamental seventh of the harmony Q'. 

Mozart's doh jvah. 




(<^NBp. fSBMlfc OB § lOT.) 

Bol, not satisfied with the above-mentioned palpable error, the moaieal U&> 

erati go still farther and determine even not to recognize all consonances as 
fit for the preparation of such a dissonance. Koch,* for example, teaches 
thus: " The preparation of every dissonance can be effected by means of 

•h B. Budb. d« Hnsato. B. ni. 
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all the consonances (except ike fimtk. But what wouM ttd» laatned anthor 
■a/ to th« eHremefjr eonam passage found m if. 761, 




r r 

a passage never disapproved even by himself nor by an/ other theorist 
bj anybody else of sound musical earn? and yet in this passage, the tone c, 

which is foreign to the haimooy is prepared by the tone c as the fourth 

of the basc-titnc £;! 

I cannot imagine what could have suggested to this writer so strange an 
idea! 

It is perceived here again, how strikingly the rales fidiricated bytheorbts 

contradict what is indisputably recognized in practice, and how, not\s iih- 
standing this, one theorist repeats the rule after another and thoughtlessly still 
continues to write: " every preparation must be made by a consmiance!" — 
(Comp. remark on ^99.) 



§437 

(/.) The preparation of a tone ibreign to the harmony is, like that of the 
lerenth, always most satiafoctory when it n effected on a SghUr pari of Us 
aiMtare ffton Iftol on wkUh ike lone «t ttruek at ^me foreign to Waioi^, ts 
UuU ike latter taket plaee on a mors kemiy pari ef Ae meatare, and thus, so 
far as it occurs under the f^e, (§ 431 ,) it appears as a syncopation XCVUI), 
at has already been obsemd in the examples above quoted. 

The reverse is lar lesa usual, though not entirely without example, 
for instance, fig. 753, 

(Fig. m.) 

Moreover, in fig. 7fi3 i and 

(Fif . 708. i> vooftsa^ vawaoaa. 






tha aaaaai half of the hatf«ote is a svspensionof i; and both thei 

paiC of the measure, on which the tonel^ occurs as a suspension, and tha 

third, on which the principal tone a appears, are alike unaceentod parts aC 
tiw measure (§LXVI.) Fig. 754. 
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it of a nmUar ebanctcr, (as is also the 13ih measure of fig. 238, p. 988.) 
Hm miipeiinoii in Ag. 755, 

(Fig. 735. i.) (*.) 



I V 



being the leeond half of the tone c, is deciiledly lighter than its fbUowii^ 
ptincipnl tone b: and 80 also in fig. 766, 

(Fig. 756. i.) (* ) 



I V Ti I Ve.-V» iC.ITii I V 

the sospension (name!/ the second half of the halfnote e) is lighter than 
the following hannonie principal tone B. 



% 423. 

The reason why tones of suspension usually occur on the more heavy 
parts of the measure is very unsatisfactorily given by some teachers, and not 
at all by others. It seems to me that the answer to such a question moet 
easily suggests itself, if we reverse the proposition and state the matter thos: 
Why are only those unhannonic tones usually prepared which occur on the 
heavy part of the measure (accented transition-tones)? For the very good 
reason that these heavy transition-tones fall more harshly upon the ear (hna 
those that are light, (as we have already observed in § 354,) and consequentlpr 
stand most in need of the softening effisct of fweparation. Hence, it m 
natural, that preparation should oftener be requisite in the case of such tones, 
and, accordingly, be more characteristic of them, than it is of unaccented 
traosition-tones. Hence, our ear becomes more accustomed to bear hcavjf 
[acecnfsd] transition-tones prepared and less accustomed to hear light [tisae- 
csateil] ones prepared, so that the occurrence of a prepared light transitioil- 
tooe, of a suspension on a light part of the measnro, irould ordinarily i mp iew 
it as something quite unusual. 

Still an additional reason why suspensions which arc struck on a light paii 
of the measure, appear rather strange to the ear, may lie in the fiulowing 
circumstance. Since the moment at which a prepared transition-tone [sus- 
pension] enters its relation as a tone foreign to the harmony is always the 
moment at which a new harmony appeuns, as, for example, in figs. 752 — 756, 
it follows that the appearance of a new harmony is always connected with 
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the introdiirli. II if a suspended note on a li^Tit part of thf" mf^n^Mrc yn»v 
if the same harmony still continues on in the following light part of the 
measure where the suspension resolves itself, as is the case in figs. 162, 753 
• and 754 M tliat this harmony which is introduced on a light part of the 
measure continues longer than the foregoing heavy part of the measure,— 
or if the harmony whose introduction on u light part of the measure is ac- 
companied hy the striking of the dissonance eotituiues on in the following 
heavy paK of the measure, as in figs. 755 t and 75C i, so that a harmonic 
step is made on a light part of the measure, while none is made on the fol- 
lowing heavy part, — the result is, that, in such a distribution of harmonic 
steps, n kind of rhythmical inversion takes place in the first case XCIV 
and what tbilows,) while a «iync»)pe occurs in the second case (^XVI and 
what follows.) All this may contribute to render suspensions of such a 
dass somewhat more strange and unusual in their efl^t than are those 
which occur on a heavy part of the measure. This conjecture, moreover, 
is somewhat ^tronrrth*TieH hv tliP fi'ict,that, in fig*' 758 k, 751 h. 7.55 and 
756 k, wher( harmonic steps arc equally distributed to all the ditfererit parts 
of the incuHure, the suspensions, even where they occur on the liffht parts 
of the measure, appear leas foreign and unnatural than thej do in &b, tSSi, 
764 i 766 «, and 756 «. 



^429. 

Theorists have, moreover, laid it down as a rule, that a preparation must 

always occur on a light part of the mea^^rtrr, -- that the note which serves as 
a preparation must always stand on a ligiiter j)ortion of the mcfisure than 
does the suspension itself! — This rule a^ain is drawn Irom the |^artiaiiy 
true observation, that suspensions are ususlj accented notes, or, m other 
words, that transition-tones are most firequently prepared when they occur 
on the rhythmically heavy portjnns of the measure. But that such a rule 
is not universally true, is clearly shown by many of the aforementioned 
examples. 
In fig. 767 dbo, 

. , (Fig. 757.) 

the preparatoiy tone e occurs on the heaviest portion of the measure^ a 
portion of the measure which is more heavy than the second half of it on 

which the tone c occurs as a suspension; and hence, according to the rule, 
as usually stated by authors, this preparation would be fouhy. (Comp. Re- 
markon§9d.) 



(B.) DliTIMRT WATS III WVIOH tUSPBIIilOlfS MAT OCeOft. 

^ 430. 

After having defined the nature of a suspension, it is scarcely necessary 
to say anything farther as to what suapensiom tnat^ be prefixed to an haiinome 
interval; or as to f&e ejuimwoAiSft which arises from the prefiidng of aus- 
pension-^ones, or asto the difieient tca^s in which au»pmmam may occur, &e. 
For, inasmuch as sospennons are nothing else than prepared iramitiom^oma. 
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it follows thai every thing which has been said of transition-tones hi general 

is for the most part true of "nopencion'' in p:\rtir\i1nr, and may ea^ilv he 
applied to them. Hence, there ts but Uttie lelt tor us to say in particular of 
sujipensions. 

In presenting the little we hare to say on this subject, we will adopt the 
same order that was obeerved in ourtreatmentoftransitioii-loiies in general, 
(fit>m §34d to §409.) 

If we inquire into the different ways in wliich suspension-tones may be 
introduced, as we did in relation to transition-tones generally, (§346, &c.) 
we shall find, in the first plnr*^, thai 

(1.) The tone of suspeassion can properly in all cases be only a sorondary 
tone to an interval of that harmony durin^r ;v liose continuance it occurs at; a 
suspension, and, hence, aiwuys a suf)stituted tone, (^ 347,) a substituted 
interval, a substituted dissonance. It is not unusual to regard these latter de- 
signations as exclusively applicable to suspensions, {see the place above relerred 
to;) and according to this usage of language the expressions «iU|pennon and 
$idfstUuled inlerval or 9uh$iUfited dinommc€ are entirely synonymous. 

It may conveiiientlpr be observed here, that many musical teachers call 
suspension-tones aeetdenkU diitonaneei, because they are, as it were, acci- 
dental substitutes for a harmonic interval, and hence, are nn{ esscnliaf to 
the fundamental harmony, by way of contra-distinctiou from the proper 
sevenths, which they term tssintial dissonances. (See 5; 101 at the end.) 

Notwitli^taading the fact, however, that suspensions are always secondary 
tones to the present harmony, still a voice uuiy dwell upon the tone of stupention 
quUe up to the time of the following karmomf. This subject will be more par- 
ticularly treated in the foUowing Division VII, No. 4. 



§431. 

(2.) Tones of suspensioo, like transition-tones generally (§ 350,) art, tt 
MM fisM, ^ a longer, and,ai amoHur lMM,sf a sAerlcr iliiralion. 

U has already been observed, (in § 417,) that very short saspensieiis am 
not usually to be consideted as worthy of the name. 



§432. 

(3.) It has already been remarked, (in § 4:27,) that suspension-tones, 
like transition-tones in general, are at one time of greater rhythmical weight 
than the principal tone, and at another time of less, though this latter case 
is less frequent than the other; and, accordingly, by far the greatest part 

of suspension-tones arc heavier than the principal iones to which they relate^ 
and thus, so to speak, are prepared changing notes. (Comp. ^ 358^,) 

§433. 

(4.) It is self evident, that tones of suspension, no less than other Iran* 
aUiua-toneu, may ocanr eithtr in outer voices or in middle voices, (comp. ^ 433, 
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or even that tliry rnay occur in strrral roZ/v-i at onre, 355.) In figs. 768 
aod 759, even three voices have suspeasiouii at the same time. 

(Vig. 756.) 



I I — • < I " 




eit:3:j;i5B;:iiigiiiig 

(Fig. 75©. i.) Ik.) 



Fig. 750 jlr aflTonls uii example in which two suspensions are at the same 
time prefixed to one and the sarno tone, namely the tone d is prefixed to the 

tone c as a suspension from above, and the tone b it prefixed to the same 

at a suspeusiitn frum helow. 

Ad example in which tlie tone of one and the same degree of the staff 
occurs as a suspension to two ditferent principal tones is furnished by fig. 

760, where c occurs as a autpention to d while at the tame time c ocean 
ai a fuspention to b. 



(flf.TGD.) 




^^^^ 



§493 hit. 

It is worthy of remark, further, that tuspensiont «» tke Bate voice seldoD 
occur otherwise and rarely sound well otherwise than as the/ occur in lig. 
779 i; and I, namely in such a manner that the Base note wbkh serree as a 
suspension is a suspension from above to the following fundamental 

(Ft§.m.L^ ^ (Ik.) (i) 





It much less frequently occurs, that the Base contains a suspension to 
any other fundamental interval, as, for instance, in the following example. 




R 



r-nr-jTrr-ri- 



ar as b fig. 661, paga 606, and fig. 674, page 61S. 
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Smptiuwm Jwm hdom in the Base Toioe we of itHl more rare occiineiiee, 
tboogb in other voices we have fimnd thb to oeciir many timee without the 
dightett ioconvenienee. 

^434. 

(5.) Hie nmuier in which nispennone nayoecnr uiAaii|MggMle jMvgrtt- 
ia shown bjr fig. 761: 

(Fig. 161.) 



nbo§96».) 



§436. 

(6.) Hie fact that a awpeiiMon if $amdmup9^ktdio m harmonic kUtt- 
val in one voice whiU 1k§ huu uUwwU it wmiimg in onoAcr voice, (eomp. 
^360,) is ahown by the aboTO examples in figs. 768, 769, 760, 70S, 763 
he. Stc, pp. 660 and below. 

(Fig. 762.) u»itBXROER. 

r P_''j T r ^ — 

(Fig. 763.) 





— F~~r 

All that waa teinaiked in 360 and 361 appliea to eases of this deserip- 
lian. 

§436. 

(7.) Saspensions strach sbniiltaneouslj with the occurrence of the har^ 
■coy in which they appear as suspensioiis, — that is to saj, suspension-tones 
which are not connected b/ a tie to the previous preparatory note, but are 
itrach anew coincidentlj with the introduction of the new hamMHiy, are 
always to be regarded as less perfect suspensions. (Comp. §§ 36S, 363, 4S1.} 
Ses, for example, figs. 764, 766, lie; 

(fig. 764.) (Fig 765.) 
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(C.) WHAT TONKA MAT BS EMPLOYED AA 8USFENA10JIA TO A HAJUlOJItO 

IHTKEYAL. 

§437. 

(1.) Afl it regards the dirtdion in which a Toice movei from the tone of 
eo^eniion to the principal tone, euspennons may be, as we have already 

d66) remarhed in general of transition-tones, either juipeMionf from he- 
lorn orfrom eioee. In itself considered, it is as correct to prefix a soipen- 
aion to a harmonic tone from below as from above; but most suspensions firon 
above produce a better effect than those from below, and the former are 
also far more common than the latter, as is the case, for instance, in the 
examples already referred to, by iar the greatest part of the sospensioos in 
these being suspensions from above and only a very few suspensions from 
below. There are not a few instances, however, of the latter species. For 

example, the tone e in fig. 760, p. 660, the tone h in fig. 76S, p. 661, the 

tone e twice in fig. 766, as also in fig. 767: 



(Fig. 766.) 




(2.) Since, as we have already seen in §366, transition-tones maybe, 
in respect to the magnitude of the step which a voice makes from the second- 
ary tone to the principal, either those of a small second or those of a large 
second, it follows that this snmo distinction is appllrablc also to susj)tmion», 
and, accordingly, that a tone of suspension never stands farther than a large 
second from its principal tone. (Comp. §366.) 



§439. 

(3.) Suspension-tones may at one time belo9^ to the given acale and ai 
another time be foreign to U. (§ 367.) 

The latter occurs, however, only in two eases. Namely, inasmuch as 
the preparatory tone is ordinarily a genuine hannooio interval, (§ 424,) 
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and thus belongs to the given scale, while the tone of suspension coincideg 
with the tone of preparation, it follows that this latter is never foreign to the 
■cale except when, on striking the suspension, a new key is introduced 
whose scale does not contain the said tone. For example, in fig. 768, 



the tone f, which constitutes a transition to the tone e, is foreign to the new 
scale of G-major. So also in fig. 769, 

(Fig. 76'J.) 

J... * 1 




C.l 



a: 



the tone g, which occurs as an element of the tonic three-fold harmony of 
Ita appears immediately aflerwards as a transition to a harmony of the new 

kaj of o-mtnor, to which the tooe g4 is foreign. — The second half of the 

ffBoopated tone I, m fig. 770 is of the eame deacriptioii: 

(Tig. m) 




•a ia alao the eightbHMite a in the aeeood half of the aecond neasiiie of fig. 
771: 

(Fig. 771.) 




A second case in which susponsiims foreign to the scale may occur, is 
(bund in those improper suspensions which arc prepared, not by a genuine 
harmonic interval, but by a tone foreign to the harmony, (§425,) and indeed 
by a tone that is foreign to the scale. In this case the tone which had already 
been foreign to the scale as a tone of preparation still continues to be so aa 

a tone of suspension. Thus, for example, the tone gt in the second meas- 
ure of fig' 772 is a suspension foreign to the scale: 



(Fig. 77?.) 

1^ 



J. 



i 
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% 440. 

(4.) In like manner as we have found transition-tooef to occur on bar* 
BOBic degreea (§§383 — 388,) so ma/ futpeiujoM oeemr mtm M AannamV 
i€gru»* In other vordi, u wo have aoen, that ■ometimeB a tone which, tn 
ilaeir considered, in indeed contained in the fondanental hamnony of the 
paaaagc, but which, from the muuier and the connection in which it occnta, 
aeema to preaent itself rather as a mere secondafy tone, merel/ in the light 
of • transition-toDe, so the same thing takes place also in ficd tfanntioo- 
tones (luspenaioas.) In the IbUowing passage, fig. 779, 



wh( ro tlu t;ar is accustomcrl, for some length of time, to regard every first 
quarter note of the measure in the upper voice as a suspension to the fol* 

lowiog tone, it will naturally regard the tone f which is the first quarter-note 

in the lait measure hut one, rather as a suspension to the tone e>, than as 

the fiindamontal tone of the harmony and, in fiwt, this tone ( standing 
as it does in this connection, occurs less in its propwty as a harmonic inter- 
val, than in its capacity as a snbstitnte, as a snspensbn before the tone e^ 

the proper seventh of the fundamental harmony. — ^The tone H of the third 
measure of fig. 774 is of a similar character. 

(Fig. m> 

In like manner, the tone e at the third quarter of fig. 776, 

(nf.ll&.) 




stands rather in the capacity of substitute for the ibllowing d than as a 
proper ftndamental tone; to say the least, the ear is inclined to regard this 
e as a mere suspension, Ibr the particular reason that otherwise the haino> 
bic combination of this third quarter would exhibit itself as the harmony of 
Swith a soudl ninth and retained fiindamental tone, and consequently 
weoM be- rather rough and harsh (§ 78,) whereas this harshness disappeanr 
if we regard this tone e as a mere secondmy tiime and not as a componenf 
element of the harmony. — For a like reason, the tone d in the third mean* 
ure of fig. 776 seems to present itself rather as a mere suspension of the 
fimdamental soTcnth c than as a ihndamental tone. 
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(Flf.TK.) 



Hm Mune be obeerred of the tone ct in Che third meanue of fig. 777: 

(Fig. 777.) 




It may be seen, moreover, firom the aibreiiieiitioiied figures, 764 and 766, 
p. 651, that alao hi the case of suspensions the tone of ens end fiks awns d«- 
fTM amy occur imdcr Imps c4r9auificaJ% d^ercnl/oraw. (Comp. ^ 356, and 
§386 at the end.) 



(D.) AMMOUITT. 
§441. 

The same am^jginl^ pertains to suspension-tones that we haTO already 
observed in relation to transition-tones in general (§388, he,,) and its appli- 
cation in the former case is suflieientl/ obvious* 
In the following passage, fi>r example, 

(Fig.m) 




one must necessarily be in doubt whether to regard the first chord of the 
second measure as the harmony of (j in the second inversion, and the tores 

c* and ct us suspensions, or to consider this ronihination as (or even aa 
1'.)-— £lqually equivocal ia the first half of the fourth measure. — Farther, 

if we assume the tones d and b in the second half of the same fourth meas- 

nre to be suspensions, the harmony here must be that of but otherwise 

it would be that of ||. — A samilar ambiguity appears in the following 
meaaure. 

Instead of giving further examples, I will refer the reader to figs 
TTS — 777. 
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DIVISION VII. 

RESOLUTION OF TEANS1T10N-T0NE8. 

m 

(A.) MItBBAL FmiHOITLB. 

Thus far we have endeavored to show how a voice may combinn transi- 
lion-tone?^ with its t^'xttire. It now remains to consider liow a voice, ailer 
having assumed such a tnnf (whrthf^r n trnnsition-tonc, a clianging-notc,or 
asuspension), i^i to [)tn( < (d frmn liiut pouit onward; or, as tt is usually 
termed, how a voice imi-i m such a case risolre itself. Comp. §342.) 

The answer to this que.Htinn is, in the general, very easily given; for, it is 
evident from the whole nature of tones foreign to the harmoiiy, that every 
such lone, which can exist only as a secondary tone to a following principal 
one, and whose being can be justified only on the ground of its transition 
into thi-i jJiiiK n>al tone (^343,) — it is evident, I yay, that such a secondary 

touo mwl be resolved into its principal tone, in fig. 779 i p. G50, the tone ci 

if a ■eeoadary tone to d, and accordingly the voice which givea this tone ci 

must next proceed to In fig. 779 k, the tone c is a seeondaiy tone 
to b and hence immediately resolves itself into b. — And since a secondary 
tone is always either a large or a small second higher or lower than the 
principal tone, it follows that the resolution of a transition-tone always con- 

sipts in the ?imple fact that fke roice which gives sxtch a lone proceeds immedi' 
ately afU rwarth either a larf:;e or a small iteond vpwurdi ordoumuwrdi tO the 
principal tone of this secondary one. 

Tliis law, arising as it does froni the very nature of the case, requires 
neither proof nor elucidation; and the only pouit of this subject upon which 
it is necessary to make any farther remarks, is the varioiM vaj/J in which this 
transition of a secondary tone to its principal takcM plact. 



(B.) DirTBRBNT FORMS 07 RISOLVTieil. 

^443. 

Since a secondary tone is only an appendage to a principal one, since its 
entire existence refers to the latter and is admissible only on the ground of 
its dependence upon the same (^S43») it follows that a voice, after "mwy 
such a tone, must UmxdMUhi proceed to the principal tone. 

Our ear, however, permits some variations in this matter, to which ve 
will now turn our attention. (Comp. ^ 314.) 
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(1.) 7%e tecmuianf tone tied to the principal tone, or detached 

Jrom it. 

^444. 

In the fint place, it would best accord to the intimate conneetioii between 
• Mcomfory tone and He principal cm, that the two should be connected by a 
lie, as is usually the case with the preparation and the striking of a discord. 
(^421.) An instance of this kind ocean, for example, in fig. 780 I: 

(Fig. 780. i.) (*.) (I.) 



~ V I ▼ 1 



VI VVIV IV 
Hot nnfirequentfy, howafer, tha tonaa are daCatched, aa in iif. 181/ 

(Fig. 781.) 



I 



or as in fig. 782, 



(f!f.7«.]^ 




where afeiy tranaitioni4iiiia ia twica itraek, and in aveh a manner too, that 
it appeara at ona time aa a light tranaition-tona and than agahi aa a heavy 
tianaition-tona;— or even avaiy note, taken hjr itaalf, ia brokao up into etill 
■laller notea, aa b fig. 783: 

(Fig.m) 



(CQnp.%9VandS8.) 




(2.) The UGondary t(me teparat^ 

Wa aoinatiniea find the aaoondary tone ttpvnUd fnm iU principal one hf 
rMff, aa in fig. 784 i, k: 

(Fig. 78V i) (* ) 
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(Comp. § 98.) Thia ii itUl more iCrikingly eihibited in iig. IBS: 

(Fig- m) 

p 



I 




/#:« 



^^^ ^^ 



(3.) Intermediately inserted tones. 

§446. 

One or more tones may, moreover, be struck between the secondary-tone 

and its principal, that is to say, a sort of interpolation may take place 

between n secondary and a principal note. 

In fig. 786 i, for eiample, 
<rif.786.t.) (ft.) 



— ^ — * ^ • ^ 




the aeeoodaiy tone 3 is introdoeed befiwe the hannofiie tone e. In fig. 786 
k, above, the same passage appears in an arpeggiaU form (comp § 434,) the 
upper voice here giving alternately the tones of the three voiees of fig. 786 
t; and here in fig. 786 k, the arpeggiate voice, after having given the tone 
d as a fore-BoCe to c, does not proceed immediately from this d to c, bat first 

strikes intermediately the tunes g and e as representatives of the two middle 

voices. 

In fig. 787 t, also, 
(Fig. 787. M 

F .FRT ^FRs T 



2l 



o 



C;IJVV» I C:Y » I 

where the tone c is interpolated between g and !^ as is also the tone 3 
between a and g, we may either regard the upper voice firagmentowise as 
an arpeggiate representation of two voices, as in k, or we can imagine, that 
the upper voice, instead of making a quarter-note rest between the second* 
ary and the principal note as in I, which it would indeed require (aeeordiog 
to § 445,) makes oie of tUt firee thne meanwhile to strike another haimonie 
interval 
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A similar interpolation is found in fig. 788j second and fourth measures, 
kc: 

(Fig. 788.) - hatdr'i cbs&tioh. 





§ 447. 

In the foregoing ezamplei, the tones struck between the secondarj tone 
■ad the principal, were hannonic intervals. But there may be trantition- 
toiMi of dMeriptkui fbimd in fig. 789, (comp. § 434,) 

(Fig. 789.) 




where the harpeggiate yoice does not proceed directly from c to f , though 

the former constitutes a transition to the latter, but tirst descends to a as a 

fore-note to B, &c. 
In fig. 790 f. 




the hsimonic toae c is preeeded by the seeoncfory tone ^firom abore and by 

the secondary tone b from below. In fig. 790 k, above, this passage appears 

in an arptggiate form, since the secondary tone d, which was given in i by 

the upper Toice, and the secondary tone 6 which was given in i by the second 
voice, are here in k both struck by one voice. But as this one voice cannot 
indeed carry along both the others ai the same time but must strike the one 
after the other, it follows that the arpeggiate voice cannot proceed immedi- 
ately from the secondary tone first struck to Us principal tone, but must 
previously take in the other secondary tone. 

The fore-notes of the vocal part in fig. 791 are to be explained in the 
same way. 



660 



(Flff.191.) 

AOtft n anal 



nuvtmoiff-ToirM. 




jif.I VI /:V C.VV-V d:Y^ G:\ «;V'a.-V ^f^ftVby 

In like manner are to be explained also the two tixteenth-iioleB of the upper 
voice in the third meaaure of fig. 792, IM alto tht «ightlMUi(M m. the 

fourth measure of the same example: 

(Fiff. 791) J. ■. BACB. 











E: IV I ^.V I 
^ in the first measure is explained 1 


IV V 1 

>7 § 461.) 



Fig. 793 t admits of being explained in the same way, perhaps, as an 
arpeggiate representation of a three-voiced passage, as in ^- or /: 

<Fif. 793. ».) {k.) ^ {I.) T. BASLtVOKR. 




3E 



We may alio reckon it under the head of the interpolation of a tone he- 
tween a secondary one and its principal, that the secondary tone may, before 

proceeding to its principal, ht moAt lo approsnmtAt As same hy a c^nmiafie 

aUtrtUxon (comp. § 368,) as for example, in fig. 794, the tone is inserted 
between the .secondary tone c and the principal tone d, as is also the tone 
atl between a and g in the fourth measure: 

(Fig. 794.) 





The same is true of f * in fig. 795: 
(fig. 795.) ^ 
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§ 448 



It belongs also in the category of the interpolation of one or more tones 
between a principal and a secondary tone, that olker transilion-loiies are 
again sometimes inserted between the secondary tone and its resolution. 
Tbusj for example, in fig. 796, 

(Fig. 7%.) 



( 



-I — 



I 



do - na 



pa - - cem 



tbe mspension-tone c in the toc«1 part resolves itself into E: but in the 
accompaniment which is placed under this vocal part, the eighth-notes h 

and a as trausition-tunes of the second and the first class are inserted be- 
tween the suspension-tone c and the half-note b which is to be considered 
as Its resolution. 



(4.) Resoluiion during the presetU or during the foUowing 

harmony. 

^449. 

The resolution of a transition-tone takes place at one time during the 
continuance of that harmony in connection with which it soimds as a tran- 
sition-tone, and at another time during the presence of the following harmony. 

The latter is of course the case in transitions to intervals of the following 
harmony. In fig. 797 t, for example. 




where b is a transition to a of the following harmony of Jp, it is clearly ap- 
parent, that this tone b does not proceed to a during the harmony of ®, but 
in the following harmony of 

On the contrary, in transitions to intervals of the present harmony, it is 
the most natural, that these transition-tones resolve diemselves during the 
continuance of this harmony; and thus, in fig. 797 k, above, thatone b, as 
a transition to the third of the harmony of J^, during which it sounds as a 
transition-tone, proceeds to a during the continuance of this harmony. 
Thb is particularly true of suspensions. For, as all suspension-tones are 
transitions to intervals of the present harmony (§490, (!•) ) it is the most 
natural that they should resolve themselves into a harmonic interval of this 
harmony during its continuance, as is the case, for example, in fig. 798 i. 



66S nuKtmoii-Toint, 




where the tone d as a transition to c of the harmony CC, during which it 
sounds, resolves itself into this c during the continuance of this harmony. 
Now this species of resolution being the most simple and natural, may be 

designated by the term nalural rc3olution. 

But sometimes a secondary tone to an interval of the present harmony 
may delay its progression to the principal tone until a new harmony occurs. 
This species of resolution is usually named, in contra-distinction from the 
natural, o retarded resolution, or a retardation of the resolution of the tranti' 
lion-tone or the suspension-tone. In the foregoing lig. 798, for example. 




the toM ^ may, instead of proceeding to c during the continuance of the 
C-harmon/, as in i, continae on until another harmony takes the place of 

this harmoiiy of C» u in ir, so that the tone d, though in itself a seeondarjr 

tone to e of the pfesent C-hannony, still is continued on until the appear- 
ance of the following harmony of 9. — Fig. 798 { is of the same description. 
In like manner, in fig. T99, 

(Hg. 79 9. i) (ft.) 

^-bpir-g ffl'' f * - — o-T 

the tone eb is a transition to ^ the third of the harmony J3[)^, and is thus 8 
transition to an interval of the present harmony, that is to say, of a haimony 
during which it appears as a traotition-tone, and accordingly it movos to its 

principal note d during the continuance of this harmony. But in 1; it is 
otherwise. There the transition-tone e> does not proceed to its principal 
tone d during the continuance of the harmony 19 1>^, but is retarded till the 
fourth part of the measure, where that harmony has disappeared and given 
place to a new harmony, namely the three-fold harmony of CTi which like- 
wise contains the tone d. Thus the tone e^ was in itself indeed a transition 
to an interval of the ]9|>'-harmony, in relation to which it was heard as a 

transition-tone; but instead of resolving itself into its principal tone il 
during the continuance of this harmony, it waited to resolve itself into this 
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sune 9 as an interval of tho next followiiig ^Bf-barmony, and by this meanSj 
though it was originally a forc-notc to an interval of the fonner haraHmy 
(namely of the J9[>-harmony,) it now becomes a fore-note of an interval of 
the latter harmony (namely of the ^ harmony.) 

In like manner, the tone f, at the commencement of the following measure 

in ft, is a transition to the tone eb, the third of the three-fold harmony of t> 

and should, therefore, propt rly proceed to this its principal tone eF dunng 
the cuntinuancc of the first (jiiarter of the iiirasure; but (is this is also 
contained in the iuilowing haiuiony It (the tone eP) is in no particular 
haste, we may say, to make this progression to e^: it is quite seasonable to 
do this at the second quarter of the measure, since the tone 9^ is fitted also 

to the harmony of fS[>; and, relying upon this fact, the toneT confidently 
continuee on till the arrival of this latter harmony. 
So also in fig. 800, 



(Fig. 800.) 




the third quarter-note of the upper voice is in itself indeed a suspension to 

d the third of the harmony 2J|>^; hut the suspending voice, instead of pro- 
ceeding to (1 during the continuance of thi.s harmony, lingers on until a fol- 
lowing harmony makes it8 appearance, namely the harmony which 

likewise contains the tone d a? its appropriate fifth, into which tmie the 
voice now fiur the first time resolves itself 

In the same manner, the tone f of the following measure delays its pro- 
gression to e^ as the thvd of the tonic three-fold chord of C in the key of 
»4ninor, and first makes its progression to this e** on the occurrence of the 
neit following harmony of in which the tone e^* constitutes the interval 
of the fiffli. 




the upper voice retards the tone ^, in its progression to c*, until the introduc- 
tion of the harmony Ctt, which also contains the tone c**. 

The tone d is retarded in the same manner in fig. 808: 

84 
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(Fig. sot.) 




Coap. ^ 310, lU^ aad fig. 4S6w 

manner, the tone 3, in fig. 803 i, h, I, 



In a 

(Fig. 803. i.) (*.) 




18 retarded until the appearance of the next following harmony B', instead 

of proceeding to c during tlio continuance of the hannoiiy^, asinjnorw.^ 
Figs. 804, 805 and 806 are of the same species. 

(Fig. 804.) (Fig. 805.) 



(Fig. 806.) 



0: 



ho. 



Cm 

In l|g. 807 alao, (Fig. 807. i.) 



V 



I 

(*.) 



d.V» 




C t C a 



« a 



where the tone g is a suspension to the fundamental third fduring the continu- 
ance of the harmony tf , the tone g lingers until the introduction of the following 

four-fold chord In fig. 808, (Fig. aoe.) batdii. 

^ rJ-— ^ > RP t F 



donm ftobM 



^ SjA-r^. 



•▼II* III 
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though the tone d, in the first measure of the vocal part, resolves itself into 

c during the continuance of the same harmony, fltill the second violin part 
is delayed by interpolated tones until the introduction of the following har^ 
mony. 

In the second measure of fig. 609 t, 

(Fig. 809. i.) ^ (*,) 

a:Yf I V C. I IV V i V C. I 

the tone a lingers, in its descent to gS, until a following harmony appears, 
and then instead of resolving itself into i^fi, a tone which is not contained in 
thif latter harmony, it passes into g*I. Now the ear, in this case, which had 
expected some such resolution as is found in k, is but very imperfectly satis* 
fied; and, accordingly, this example is somewhat repulsive. 
In fig. 810, 

(Fig. 8ia) 





V» I VI I T 

the tone b is a suspension to a in the harmony snd lingers in its resolution 
until the appearance of the ueond following harmony If. 



§ 450. 

The aforementioned retardation of the resolution of a suspension-tone is 
not to l)c conf«:)unded with the retarded resolution of a seventh, which was 
mentioned in ^314. The retarded resolution of a seventh, in fig. 811, for 
example, 

(Fig. 811.1) (ft.) 




is itself a suspenuoa; but the resolution of this suspension itself here in i, 
is in no wise retarded, for the tone f resoWes itself into e during the eontlntt- 
aace of the harmony C. But when, in a case of this kind, where the 
suspension itself is already a retardation of the resolution of the sefenth, 
il« ruolMmtf tutptntion itself is also retarded, as in k, — such a case in* 
vobres a double retardation, namely a retardation of the resolution of the 

serenth by a suspensioB, whose resohitioo itself is likewise retarded. 
84 
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§451. 

It has beea received as a uaiversal rule among inusiciaiis even to the 
praMnt period, that every transition-tone in general and aU suBpensions in 
particular must resolve themselves during the continuance of the same bar* 

mony. — Now aftt r all that has thus fnr appeared, it surely roust be 
unnecessary to exlubit any farther prooi, that thia rule ia moat pontiveiy un* 
true and lailacious. 

But particularly the manner in which these theorists consider themselTes 
obliged to explain all those resolutions which do not take place until the 
introduction of the following harnion v, again as eraptioyis Iv Ihe ru/( , isnotin 
all cases satisfactnrv Thus, for example, they say of such resolution? as 
that found in hg. auJ t, page 664, there is concealed here again such an 
"anticipation/* This passage does not contradict their rule in the very 
slightest measure: one has only to conceive to himself that it is otherwise 
than it is, namely, that it may be as it is in n. The suspension may here be re- 
solved entirely accf)rdinfr to tli*> rule, during the continuance of tiie (C-harmo- 
ny, the tone 1# which occurs immediately aiterwards may be only traubieiit, — 
this transition-tone (f ^) may be in i only — anlicipcded^ namely a quarter-note 
earlier than inn. — Now the child has got a name : it is called on ondidpatiim of 
a Iranstlton-lone ; — such an anticipation of a transitionpoote b even again only 
a licence, — an allowed violation of the rule, — ;ni evception, an elliptic, cata- 
chretic observance of the rule, &.c; — and cons».M[uentIy tlie nile is saved? — 
Now let me ask, why create a rule for the explanation of so many cases to whicii 
it does not prove itself adequate, — a rule, which, without being at all neces- 
sary in itself or attended with any advantages, only creates a necessity 
again for the additional contrivance of otherwise iinkno^vn things, such as 
are, in this case, for example, antiri[i;iti ns of transition-tones, &.C. as shifls 
and expedients for carrying out un aibitrary assumption r — And what is 
more, this exception-wise mode of explanation, ingeniously as it has been 
devised, is far from bcinu; adecpiate to the explanation of all the cases which 
contravene the rule. Where, for cxarnpb". ^vf>uld be the anticipated transi- 
tion-tones in the foregoing fig. 798 /.', I. tig. 80.5, pp. 6^-, F64? 

But what avails reason and conviction against the auliiority of a once 
astablished and long time accredited dogma! 

But, finally, what shall we say to the fact, that Kimberger even teaches* 
that the distinguishing sign by which we are to know whether a note w a so- 
called accidental dissonance or a substituted dissonance (a suspension), 
consists in the circumstance that it resolves during the continuance of the 
same harmony, — and that even to the present day this characteristic sign 
of Kimberger has been constantly reiterated in musical works and confided 
in as correct ; how easily one might convince himself, even with the smallest 
share of independent thought, that, according to such a criterion, the toneh, 
for example, in fig. 798 I, p. 662, cannot be recognized as a suspension. 
(Comp. Remark on § 99.) 



(5.) BesoluiUm of iransiiian-Untes into cotuonani or dissonant 

Umes. 

Theorists have again invented another rale which requires, that the reso* 
lution should always be made into a consonance; and if in any case it is 
made into a disscoance, this again is called an exception. 
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If we hold thifl potition on the natural ^pmind, that eveiy secondary tone 
must resolve itself into its principal, then it amounts to saying, that seconda- 
ry tones can only be prefixed to consonant tones, and if in any case a secon- 
dary tone is prefixed to a dissonant tone, this is an exception. 

Now then, from may one who Cakes pleasure in rules and eiceptioos, in 
the technical terms consonances and dissonances, ellipses and cataehreses, 
we will no longer withhold the privilege of carping at pleasure against the 

two resolutions of e to Sec, in fig. SIS, 

(Fig. 812.) 





0 








^•p ir — 


J. J- J 









resolutions which are individually and collectively irregular and exceptions 

to the rule; and the same is true of the resolution from d to c in fig. 803 i 

and k, p. 6G4, and of the resolution from f to e in fig. 803 /, p. 6G4, and of 
a thousand others, where a transition-tone or a suspension-tone is prefixed 
to a dissonant tone, in all which cases the principal which follows the second* 

ary tone is a so-called dissonance (not a fundamental tone, not its third, or 

its fifth, but same other lone), — I say, whoever is pleased with such bombast, 
let litm enjoy it: but I must confess myself unahle to account for his taste. 
(Comp. Remark on § 99.) 



(6.) MovemenU of other voices during the resoluUon qf a transi- 
tion tone. 

A circumstance which is not entirely essential in the resolution of a sec- 
ondary tone, is, whether ^ at the moment at which the secondary tone wrocetds 
to tit principal, Ike Other votctt likewise mote, or resMMi ttaHonmry. In many 
of the foregoing examples, the other voices conttnne at rest during the 
resolution of the transition-tones, while in others, on the contrary, at the 
moment when one voice moves from a secondary tone to a principal tone, 
one or more other voices move also in various ways at the same time. 

It scarcely need he mentioned, that the fact of olher voices remaining 
stationary or moving daring a resolution, has properly no et e eniial inflaenco 

whatever upon the resolution itself. The resolution of the tone f, in fig. 819 % 
and k, 

(Fl|. 819.1.) (ft.) (I.) 

IS in all essential respects the same as in /; in both cases the secondary 

tone f resolves itself into the principal tone e as the proper third of the 
harmony <it'.— 
So also in fig. 814 «, 
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(Fig. 8U. i.) 
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the rcfloluCioB of g into ? ia exactly the aame aa in in both caaea g ia a 

aecondwry tone to F and thus to the fundamental tone of the harmony f. 

Decidedly unessential, therefore, as ire are rompelled to regard such 
pr»)rTrr«»sinn of ntlior voieos, so far as it respects the resolution of the sec- 
ondary tone into its principal one, yet correspondently great importance has 
been attached to it bj our theorists, inasmuch that they have felt themselvea 
obliged even to aaaume it aa a rule, that a auapeoaion muat reaolve on tho 
same base-note on which it was struck, aa, for example, in fig. 814 above; 
hilt in rr\se it happens to resolve on some other base-note, ns in t, this is 
again an exception, an ellipsis. Thus, for example, ^chxchi* does not 
know how to justify the faultless passage in (ig. 815, 

(Fig. 815.) scHicHT. 




in any other way than bypassing upon it the remark that the Base causes an 
"ellipsis" in the resolution. — To me it is not ditl'icult to see, that here 
again we might very well spare the unnecessary rule and with it also the 
unneceaaary exception. (Comp. Remaric on § 99.) 



§ 454. 

In musical works generally we fuid a wonderful ado made about tlic doc- 
trine of reaolulion into this or that interval. A groat importance is attached 

to the fact that, for example, in fig. 813 t, the tone f resolves itself into the 
sixth as they express it, but, in k and /, into the third (meaning, that, in 

k and /, the tone c stands on the third [10th] degree as reckoned 

upward from the lowest tone, while in i the tone e is the sixth tone, the sixth, 

from the baae tone g;) and that in fig. 814 1, the ninth, namely g (the 9th 

tone as reckoned from the lowest) resolves itself into the sixth, namely T, 
(the 6th tone from the base-tone,) while in k the ninth resolves itself into the 

octave, &.C. 

Now we do not know how to make much of such things. We have hith- 
erto found no occasion for concerning ouraelvea about the enumeration of 
the degrees from one interval to that oUier interval which accidentally happens 



* In Grandregela der HaraHNiie, 8. 61. 
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to be the lowesf , having; thus far contented ourselres with becoming pretty well 
acquainted ;vith o\ orv mtcrvnl iti it'-- pffsential nalure, in itsrtfalion.'ihiptolhefun' 
dameiUal harmony, without Iccling ourselves compelled to acquire such a knowl- 
edge of it in the extremely uncertain and casual way of reckoning its distance 
from the lowest tone; and when, accordingly, we know, that, in fig. 813 1— /, 

the secondary tone f resolves itself into its principal tone e which is the 
fundamental third of the dominant harmony we know more and that 
which ia more anbitantial, than when one teUs iis, that in t the serenth (the 

tone which lies seven degrees higher than tli* base-tone g) resolTes 
itself into the sixth of the base-tone, — that in k the fourth of the base-tone 
resolves itself into the third, and that in / the seventh resolves itself into 
the third. And he who knows no more than to tell us, in relation to fig. 798 
f n, p. 662, that in I the ninth resolves into the third, in m into the sitth, 
and in si into the oetave, does not by tliis means enlighten us in the smallest 
measure as to the essential nature of this passage and really tells us far less 
in relation to it than we already knew. (Comp. Remark on §^ 99, 314 and 
320.) 



(7.) ReaoUaUm on a l^ht, or on a heavy part of the measure. 

^456. 

Resolution ia general occurs of one Nmm on a keavtf pari ^ iht meuure, 
«mI oI another on n light: the former takes place in the case of light transi- 
tion-tones, while the latter occurs in the case of heavy transition-tones. 

As it respects the r€$oluiion of prepand tran»ilwn4one8i that is nifpentumt, 
in particular, this happens, indeed in most cases, on a Ught part of the 
measure. The rule laid down by theorists, that all suspensions must be re- 
solved on a light part of the measure, is again only true to the same extent 
as it is true that when the preparation is made on a light part of the measure, 
the striking of a suspension must follow on a heavy part. (See 437—490.) 



DIVISION VIII. 

MERFRI OF TRANSITIONS IN GENERAL. 
§466. 

In general, it is self-evident, that transition-tones, as they are foreign to 
the fundamental harmony, and, so to speak, are of a different species, do 
not appear so perfectly natural to the ear as does a tone belonging to the 
fiindameDtal harmony. But that the introduction of such tones, if it be 
done in the right manner, is not only not disagreeable, but sometimes veiy 
essentially contributes to give an elegant smoothness to the progression of a 
voice, and to bestow upon its eonnectioii a more gracefiit outline and a more 
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agreeable movement than it would otherwise possess, may be seen from the 
examples adornrd with transition-tones which are referred to in ^ 343, figs. 
518 — 585, by comparing these examples with the dry skeletons found along 
side of them which do not contain such ornanu ntal transition-tones. 

The introduction of" tones which do not belong to the harmony but which 
are proximate to tho«ir which do, Bomctiincs serves also as a means of con- 
cealing and palliating forbidden parallel ]>rogression8, as we shall take 
occasion to observe in a subso(jucnt part of this work. 

Still other small incidental advantages resulting from this employment of 
proximate tones foreign to the harmony, were adverted to in ^ 6 of the 
preaent work. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SOME PECULIAR SPECIES OF TONES FOREIGN TO THE 

HARMONY. 

§457. 

Carefully and scrupulously as we have, in the eighth chapter, investigated 
the laws according to which transition-tones may occur, still the principles 
thus far developed are not adequate to the explanation of all the ways in 
which a tone may appear in connection with a harmony without belonging 
to it. 

For we find, for example, in figs. HIG i, R19, and 82n, tones foreign to 
the harmony whose existence cannot be explained by any of the principles 
thus observed. 

(Fig. 816. i.) 5? ?f 
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Bj what antlioritj, for iniCance, can the tone a in the second measure of 
fig. SI6 sound in eonneetion with the harmony since it does not resolve 
itself as a secondary tone into a proziniatc principal tone, this latter cireuni- 
stance being, according to oar principles as thos fitf established, an indis> 
pensible condition to the possibility of its existence in the second measure? — 
By what authority does the tone d in the first measure of fig. 819 appear in 
connection with the harmony (C • How does the tone h ocrur in (Mjnnection 
with the harmony Jf in the third measure? — And how, in fig. 8 JO, does the 
base tone justify its appearance in connection with all the different harmonic 
combinations of the other Voices? 

These, and other like examples show us, that we have not thus far become 
acquainted with all the laws by which tones may occur which are foreign 
to the harmony, but that such tones mast sometimes be admissible also 
according to other principles, which we will now make it our object to 
investigate. 

If we caxefiilly examine the aibrementioned examples throughout, and 
place together those that are similar to one another, we shall find that they 
are of ftm different species, which we wilt consider separately. 



DIVISION L 



PROLONGED INTERVALS. 
^458. 

The first observation which presents itself to us in this connection, is, 

that the tone a which occurs in the upper voice in the second measure of fig. 
816 I, p. 670, referred to in § 457, is the same tone which this voice had 
given immediately before as an interval of the foregoing harmony, and that, 
instead of its proceeding immediately from a to c on the appearance of the 
harmony C» w » the case in fig. 816 k, p. 670, it as it were lingers behind 

mm the tone a after the proper time. 

Thos there is here also, in a similar way as in the case of suspenstoos, a 
retardation, a lingering <^the voice on an interval of (he foregoing harmony, 
as it were a prqMN'afton of the foreign tone; with this essential difference, 

howofver, thai here the lingering i foils altogether to fi>Uow the iawa 
snspensioos so invariably obtsrvo. 
85 
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So also in the fourth aieaanre of the aame example, the tone f k a pro- 
longation of the f aituated in the verj eame Toice hi the foregoing harmonf ; — 

in fig. 817, 

(Tig. 817. 



iPosTiai. 




iho loiu 1 j? of the second measure is in like manner a prolongation of the 
same tone in the foregoing measure;— and in fig* 818, 



m 



the tone a of the first chord is prolonged into the second;— and a similar 

prolongation may be found from the first to the second measure. 

This first claaa of examples, therefore, teaches us, ihat it is often quHe 
admissible for a voice (particularly a principal voice) to prolong, during 
a following harmony, a tone which it had given in a prn-ious one, even ntlhout 
resolving this lenglkmtd lone ai a secondary tone to an tmmcdtaiely proxunaU 
principal tone. 

In order to liavc a name for tones of this species, we will call them pro- 
longed or retarded intervals. 

In like manner, the tone a in the third measure of fig. 531 , p. 554, admits 

of being explained merely as a prolonged tone,— and so also the tone e 

twice in fig. 532, p. 654, (comp. §328, II,) — as alto the tone g in the fifth 
meastiro of fig. r.l7, p. 585, — so that in all these cases we may take the 
harmonies to be merely three-told harmonies, instead of four-fold harmonies. 



§4ae. 



Now what has been remarked above difliers very widely from all that f 
had obsenred fi«m §S4S to the present place in relation to the practicahiHtj 
of introducing tones foreign to the harmony; and it would truly be very 
interesting to be able to seek out a satisfactory explanation of such devia- 
tion. What \vc find on this subject in other musical works can give us but 
very little satisfaction. 

That is to say, these authors find again, in such a prolongation of tones, 
.only elliptical resolutions. Thus they say, for example, of the foregoing 
fig. 816 t, p. 670, one has only to imagine it to be otherwise than it is. 
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namely m it is in I, p, 670. Here the tone a would be resolved aeeording 
to the mle for the reaolution of suspensions, and this resolution would only 

be omitted in t» and thus the tone a would be resolved by the omission of 

the resolutioa! — 

To us, who do not possess the fortunate gif) of feeling satisfied with such 
windy food, it would servu as no cxpluuatiou, to be told, that the thing would 
be entirely natural, if only it were different from what it actually is. 

For tbis reason I could most earnestly ^^ inh it were possible to go into an 

inquiry, hoiv, when, and accordu)*^ to what laics our mr ill j i i^- ^ucli u 
prolongation of a tone belunging to the foregoing hariiiony. l*or, that it is 
not everywhere, unconditiouaUy and iu every manner, admissible, but only may 
occur in many cases, will be readily ascertained by the least inquiry. —Since, 
however, the time and the space allotted to this work so urgently impel rnc to 
brevity and dis[>atch, I must here rentruin myself from these inquiries. I should 
regf^t it the loss, if 1 could rofcr my readers to another work in which they 
couid nud the due infuruiation on this subject; bul, as it is, I must refer 
them to their own correct feeling and good ear, in which, I can easily per- 
snade myself, they will find at least a more certain guide than in our elliptic 
tod catachretic books of instructioo. 

It will be observed, moreover, that such a prolongation of atone gcncrnliy 
takes place only in a very few cases and usually not with good effect others 
wise than in the principal voice. 



ANTICIPATED TONES. 
§ 460. 

If we examine the example in fig. 819, p. 670, we shall find that the tone 

d which occurs in the first measure is indeed foreign to the ^^harmony of 

this measure, but that ihe lone d %9 found tn the follcwvng hairmony — In 

like manner the tone c of the second measure ia found in the ^-harmony of 
the third measure. — And so also in fig 820, 



(FSg.m) 
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the first c is not indeed found in the iirst harmony, but in the following one. 
The same is also true of all the following similar tones, — as it is also in 
telalioD to the tone ft in the last chord but one of fig. 821 , 
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to in fig. 822, 
(Fle.A> 




in relation to bP in the second measure of fig. 823, 



•P05TINI. 

Vl. 




and also in relation to ct in the first meanire, and the last b in the third 
of fig. 834: 

(FiC.CMw) J. S. BACH. 
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This second class of examples shows us, therefore, that our ear in manj 
cases toh rutcs and approves of the fact, that, shorthj brforc a harmonic step, 
a voice, diiriuu; ihe continuaucc of the first harmoniff strikes an interval of the 
followin'^ harmony and thus anlicipates the latter. 

I would very gladly here again ^o into the inquiry, how, when, and ac- 
cording to what laws such an antteipatton of a tone belonging to the follow- 
ing harmony during the continuance of the first harmony, is practicable, 
compatibly with the organization of our ear. But I must here also repeat 
the regret which 1 formerly expressed in relation to prolonged intt rrals, and 
likewise the remark, that these anticipations take place as rarely and as 
limitcdiy as do the aforementioned prolonged iotmrvali. 



DIVISION III. 
e 

APPENDED NOTES. 

The tone & in the third nwamire of fig. 819, p. H70, is again dilibmt 
from both the foregoing species of notes foreign to the harmony. It is 
neither continued on from the foregoing Jf-harmony, 158,) nor is it an 
anticipated interval of the following harmony (£, \^ 460,) but — we know 
not bow elae to name it — is arbitrarily appended to the tone a. In the Mme 
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arbitrary maimer the tone g is appended to the tone ( in tig. 826: 

(Fig.8S5.) ^ 



Accordingly, we pereeiTC firom this third cImb of ezamplei, that a 

me mote may many /imet hone arbitrarily appended to ii {kUehed on behind ii) 

a neighboring tone of ihort dmroHon whieh it foreign both to the preeoni and to 

the fottounng karmomf. 

For reawu which hm?« sfareadj several tunes been mentioned, I most 
here again deny myself the privilege of a farther investigation, and must 

satisfy myself with merely remarking, that I designate tones of this species 
by the term appended nolen. — It is perceived what an extensive field of 
theory here remains unexplored. May an abler hand than mine undertake 
the labor of its ezanunation. (See 458 — 46 1 . ) 



DIVISION IV. 
» 

OKGAN4^INT. 

^462. 

Still another deviation from all that we have yet observed, is afforded 
by the example in fig 826, p. 671. ^re the harmonic combinations of the 

second half of the first measure, namely [c d f b] and [c b d f a], admit of 
being explained neither as consisting of purely harmonic tones nor accord- 
ing to any of the thus far known laws for the progression of tones foreign 
to the harmony. (For, if we assume the fundamental harmony here to be 
^5^, and the tone c of the Base a transition-tone, it follows that the latter 
dors not resolve itself — If we assume that the fundamental harmony con- 
tmucs to be and that the tones of the upper voice are transition-tones, 
then it is not easy to see how the upper voice, instead of proceeding from 
the tone b, foreign to the harmony, to a proximate principal tone, should be 
permitted rather to go by a skip to another tone foreign to the harmony, 

namely to a, and how also the other voices could move so unnaturally.) 

Similar harmonic combinations of a still more striking character will bo 
found io the foUowiaig measures, — as also in figs. 827 — 6S6: 



(Kig. 827.) 
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(Fig. 831.) 
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If we carefully examine all these examples, we shall find, that tAcjf tM 
agree ir'dh one another in llie following characlerislics. 

The continued stationary tone is always first heard as a harmonic inter- 
val, and iadeed either aa a toue of the first or of the fiAh degree of the key. 
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and then during the time of one or more harmonies it remains stationary 
until again some chord occurs to win* h it belongs as a harmonic interval, 
and thiiH it ir4 :i gt nuine harmonic interval Ixtth ut the beginning and at the 
end of its duratiuo and ia foreign to the harmony only during the intermedi- 
ate time. 

From this observation we may deduce the following general principle, 
namely: it is quite compatible with the due gratification of onr ear, thai ihe 
lone of the first or of the fifth degree of At acole, pfUrUkut Mie« htm kewrd 
a$ an harmomc tone, thoM wliU coniimte on during the oeemrenee of ofJker Aar- 
flWMcf to which U «• Mulltf foreign, uM again. amoAtr harmony appean to 
M ihivh ilt belong: 

§469. 

A passage in which a tone is thus continued on is technically called an 
organ-pcint , — (perhaps because it may have first come into use in connec- 
tion with orjran playing.) 

The examples referred t«> teach us at the same time, that these continued 
stationary tones occur in vertj various tcays. 

At one time (and indeed most usually) they appear in the Base, as in figp. 
826 — 833, pp. 671 , 67.3, (HG and 677, at another time in a middle voice, as in 
fig. 83 1, p. 677, and still at another time in the upper voice, as in fig. 834, p. 677. 

The stationary tone is at one time actually continued on without interrup- 
tion, as in fig. 827, p. 675, at another time repeatedly struck anew as in fig. 
828 and near tlie and of fig. 830, pp. 676, and again evan onianimited 
with secondary tones, as m fig. 8S6 k, p. 67 1 ; and to also the other Toices 
are frequently interlarded with transitioii4ones and auspenaionB, as is the 
case, for eiample, in fig. 830, &c. p. 676. 



§464. 

From the above-mentioned practtcabilitj of aUowing a tone to continae on 
in the manner propoaed, ariaea again a new species of amhigmhf. For, we 
can now, for eiample, explain the paasage in ig, 886 also as an organ-point. 

(Fig. 836. 




According to our earlier explanation (§ 365,) the harmonic combinations 

[6 d f a] and [ab ^ d f] consisted of purely harmomc tonea, and the harmo- 
ny was accordingly without interruption the throe-fold harmony of 4^*'— hat 
now we know that the abovennentioned harmonic combinations may also ha 

regarded as actual 0f^-harmonies, while the tone c, which is continued on 
in the Base, may be regarded as an oi|;an-p<Miit. 
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In like manner, as was observed in § 381, we may very much simplify and 
facilitate the oxplanatioii of lig. 663, p. 606, by regarding the uninterruptedly 

continued d as an organ-point:-— and in like manner aliK> that of fig. 664 
and 665, pp. 606 and 607. 



§ 46& 

Many theorista will not acknowledge the above-mentioned (§462) risht of 
a tone to continue stationarily on in m manner proposed, and, accoraingly 
prohibit all such organ^oints, as conlrary to rule and to the car; particularly 
Vogler, who compares it to the monotonous doggerel of the bag-pipe. (A 
Mr. von Dritberg also, in a little book entitled *' The Practical Music of 
Ae Greeks f*** colls the tone which is continued on as an organ-point in the 
commencement of the allegro of the oveitare in DtmJuan, an wnpreeedewUd 
cacophony f which he compares to the lowest kind of buzzing, rattling music — ! 
But organ-points, after all, are not only in general use and recognition, but 
may in fact often be employed with tino effect. Only recollect, for instance, 
MoxarVs "Constance!" (^. 829, p. 676,) or bear the aforementioned most 
beautiful organ-point of Juaydn and Jlfeyer6Mr, and bear the many other 
organ-points in all the works of our most distinguished composers, and re- 
member of how imposing effect it often is particularly at or just before the 
close of a great ^ad elaborate piece of music, — and finally see how even 
Filter himself, in spite of his disaporobation of organ-points, brings it fire- 
(|uently enough into his pastoral Haas, (fi^. 482, p. 538,) — and, after all 
this, one will no longer heaitale to regard this bigotted oppositien to organ- 
points in its true light. 

Moreover, he who, yielding a partial deference to the authority of the theoris- 
ing musical literati, would stdl bring into his composition something analogous 
to the organ-point, namely a tone continued on stati<marily during several 
saceeinvc harmonic s. — he must content himself with merely choosing those 
harmonics to all which tliis continuous tone is arlnptcd. — The field of such 
an one is indeed far more limited than it would otherwise be; but yet not 
entirely without variety. Thus, if, for example, be wishes to introduce such 
a qnasi-organ-point upon a base tone, be is not obliged to confine himself ex* 
dusively to the three-fold and four-fold chord of the base-tone and its fourth- 
sixth chord, as Vogler is accoatomed to do in his organ-points, fig. 837; 




*IKs pnctiscbe Muiik der Griechen, S. 96 v. fig. 
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although this is sometimes done with great effect, as, for example, in the 
Pteni of Vogler's Mass in d-minor, — in the conclusion of C. M. Von 
ll eber's Uyum, "in «euier Ordnung ichaj^ der Herr, ' — and especial])' ia 
that most admirable closbg ehonia of hia dedamator/ piece, ** Her tnU 
Tm", lu;.,— but, as ia ahown bf fig. 838, 



(Fig. 838.) 




there arc even in this case still other chords at cominand, — and the exam- 
ple in fig. !23 4, p. 400, shows, how one and the same (one f* may contiaoe 
■tationaril/ on during a ver/ Umg series of very various modulations. 



CORCLUDINO REMABK 

On the doctrine of tones foreign to the hamomf. 

§466. 

I think 1 may safely assume, that the different ways in which a voice may 
combine tones with itself which are foreign to the harmony have been de- 
tailed with sufficieat (Ullneaa in what precedes, to warrant me in saying, that, 
if a voice contains any tone foreign to the harmony whose existence cannot 

be explained in one or another of those ways, such a tone is always repulsive 
to the car and of ill etlect. Thus, for example, one would lind it ditlicult, in the 
second measure of the Magnificat of J. S. Bach, so excessively praised m 
musical journals, fig. 839, where the three upper series of notes so 



{Fig. 899.) T - T\cn. 
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deftnitely and firmly expregs the harmony Eb, — T ''^'y, oti»> would 
tinH it difficult here to explain or rather to justify the exisffiue ol' the tone 
c lu the BaHe voice tuid liuw the Batto voice Hhould move by a t»kip (rum the 
inadamental tone of the Sb harmooy, through the tone c which is fbreign 
to the harmony, down to the toneg: — Observe, too, how intolerably harsh 
the tone c sounds. So also let me call attention to the totended transition- 
tone c in the upper voice of fig. 630, p. 592; Sec. 

It is true indf^rd, that we not unfre^uently find, in reading the works oi 
the most approved masters, tones foreign to the harmony which sound per- 
fectly well, while at the same time they appear to conflict with our rules; but 
this contrtfriety exists only in appearimee. Thus, for example, we easily find 
such passages as that in tig. 6:25 /, [>. ~39, where the transition-tones of the 
Base could not be justified according to our principles of transitions of the 
first and of subordinate ranks: (for the tone B** could not be a secondary tone 
of the first rank to c, because it is more remote than it could be in the scale 
of € minor. Nor can it be a secondary tone of the second rank to B, be- 
cause it stands on the same degree as B'', Cte.,)— but the whole problem is 
at once solved when wo write these secondary tones as in fig. 625 k, p. oH9. 

In fig. 835 i also, p 677, the transition-tones arc properly to he explained 
as in k; — and all other like apparent cuulraiiictious oi tiic rule uduiit of be- 
ing explained in the same way. 



CHAPii:.K X. 
MOVEMENT BY SKIPS. 
§467. 

When we first adverted to the skipping progression of a voice in a former 
part of this work, we could say but very little in relation to its merits, be- 
cause there are many things involved in this species of progreasion, with 

which we were not at that time acquainted 

But having now acquired this pre-requisite information, we arc prepared 
to go into an investigation of the merits of the skipping progression of a 
voiee. 



DIVISION L 



MERITS OF THE SKIPPIMG MOVEMENT IN GENERAL. 

§468. 

As it respects the character and merits of the skipping movement in gen- 
eral, we have already remarked in a former part of this work (§ 42,) that the 
gndmd progression is the most mmple, natural, and flowing, and the one 
whose unbroken thread the ear can moat easily tbllow ; while, on the other 
hand, a voice which moves by tftips demands a closer attention of the ear in 
order to keep the run of its progression. 
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It fbllowB from thb, that though tho skipping morement is not in itself 
really incorrect, yet it is not always and in all cases equally good and 

admissible. 

And, besides, the aforementioned peculiar character of the skiing pro- 
gression of a voice, answers the question, where and when this q»ecies of 
movement may be introduced with good effect, or otherwise. 

This answer eonsasts in the following conclusions. 



§469. 

. Inasmoch as a skip, occurring in the movement of a voice, always in a 
measure interrupts its progress, a regard must always be had to this point 
in all cases where one aims at a very evenly gliding, a very uninterruptedly 
continuous and smootli progression of a voice, or, in other words, where the 
unbroken continuation of the melodic thread is a point of interest to the car; 
and in such cases it is always judicious to employ everywhere more of the 
gradual than of the skipping movement. 

But this consideration of course becomes neutralized in cases where the 
thread of the melody is already more or less broken from other causes. 

In the first place, a skip of a voice, even if it be a dillicult one for the 
ear to follow, may be made without hesitation icheut vir a hrtah or pause tn, 
the musical phrase is interposed hcticeen the two notes. For, where such a 
break occurs, and where thus the thread of the sense is more or less broken 
at any rate, it is no longer of any particular importance to the ear to be able 
exactly to follow the thread of each voice from the end of the one section to 
the commencement of the next, and hence it cannot disturb the ear, if a 
voice which gave this or that tone at the end of a section, assumes another 
and perhaps a very remote tone at the commencement of the following sec- 
tion, and tiius makcH a skip during the break between the two. 

The principle alxjve stated applies not only to the larger pauses, but also 
to the smaller, even down to the shortest possible interruptions in the pro- 
gresmun of a passage. — Thus, fur example, the skip of the upper voice fitNn 

i down to i^, in fig. 840, 




is admissible without hesitation, on account of the break lying between the 
two tones. — And for the same reason also the other gkips which occur in 
this voice are above question. — That is to say, every two notes here consti- 
tute together a kind of small independent member s( paratcd in a measnre 
both irom the precediog and following by a small intermediate break. Now 
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the ildp of a taperiliioiis Mcond wliicli is made by the upper voiee from a to 

in the first measure and from e to f X in the second measure, would, under 
ordinary circumatances, as we sbali observe hereafter, be harsh and oiTen- 
nve to the ear; but, in the present connection it is not so, for the reason 

that here a small break is introduced between a and b^ and also between e 

andfx. 



§470. 

For a similar reason the skipping movement may be unhesitatingly admit- 
ted in cases where an arpeggiate voice passes alternately back and forth 
from the tone of one broken Toice to that of another. Such a species of 
skipping movement does not impress the ear as a disagreeable inlermptioB 
Uiim thread of the voice, provided the broken voices «ie in. 
—Both and flowing. 

T^tts, for example, in fig. 841 , 



tbs arpeggiate voioa e twy whew moves bj mere skips; but the three voioes 
designed to be represented by this one brolmn voice proceed« throughout, net 
at all by skips, hot exdnsively by diatenie degrees, and thus of ooorse the 
skipping voice represents three etlieni whidi do not move by skips. Henoe 
the carriage of voioes, so ftr as we regard the passage as a harpeggiate rep- 
resentation of three voices, is perfectly smooth and flowing— which is the 
more sattsActory in this case, smce the several voices of this harpeggiate 
ptegressien are very clearly and diMsidedly exhibited. (Gomp. § 27.) 

Hie same may easily be applied to the skipping movement of the harpeg- 
giate voices in the examples round in fig. 59 • — q, p. 140, and in figs. 60— 
9e,pp. 141 — 147. 

§ 471. 

As n general rule, moreover, those skips are very easily apprehended by 

the ear, which are made from one talT sal of a harmomf vkuh fivmM liU 

m of any comUnaiion of tones to onotiUr tMflrMi ^ lAe 

Thus, ftr example, in fig. 842, 

(Fig.&tt.) 




3h 



~i — ^ r^i 



the upper voice skips from the seventh, f, of the fundamental harmony C: V* 
to the third of this same harmony, namely, the tone b, even though this lat- 
ter tone stands at the distance of an eleventh from the former; and in like 
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manner, the tacood voice (the Aho, § 14) ildpe a teaih upward ftem^the 
fifth to (he aeTenth, and the Tenor from the third to the fifth, while the Baae 
skips downward an octave from the fundmnental toDe g to ita lower octave 
G.— The aldpa in fig. 84S, 



i 



are of a siinilar description, as are in general most of the skips which occur 
in a karptggUUe voice: auch, for eiample, are all the upward skips in fig. 



M4, 



1 



(Fiff.8M.) 

i 



m 



(Comp. §§S6, 27.) 

It ia less easj for the ear to follow a voice which skips foam ea u 
cf a pretioui harmony to an interval of a netoly occurring harwumf at Htb OMH 
ment when a harmonic atep ia taken. Hence, in fig. M6 k, 
(Fig. atf. i) ^ (*.) 



-i- 



i 



F " ■ ■ T" F' 

the akipa of the upper voice from e to I, from a to g, from c to 6, and from 

e to B, are eitremely diaagreeable to the ear, — and an equail/ abnipt and 
joltiiig pragieaaioD ia made in the Baae hy ita akipping from e to A, flea F 
to e, and thence to D, and again to e; whereaa the other akipa (from g to e, 

fiooiT to a, firom g to c, &c.,) which are made from one interval to another 
of the aame eonliBned harmony, are entirely flea from eveijthiqg rough or 
diaagieeahle, aa we have ahreadj aaen in the above fig. 84S, wheie the 
very aame akipa occur and that too in part even atill fttther eiteaded. 

It la Ibr aimilar reaaooa alao thai the paaaagaa infig. 846t<ili^ai»8a 
atHT and repnhnve, hi oompariaoo with that in fig. 846 1; 
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The downward skips Irom e io b and from f to c in tig. 844, p. 684. nre al- 
so skips into intervals of new iiarmonies, and hence the carnage oi -njicca 
here lb not so periectly easy of appreheoBioB, nor so entirely smooth, it 
is in fig. 847, 



(Fig. 847.) 




where these skips are wholly avoided, (comp. 26, 27, and 321.) la like 
manner aUo in lig.84d, 

(Fig. 848.) 

the skips of the harpegglate voice are avoided at the point of time when a 
change of bannonies ocean; (comp. fig. 841, p. 68$.) 



§472. 

It results, moreover, from the very nature of tlie rase, that it is doubly 
difficult for the ear to follow the thread of a voice which skips from an inter- 
val of the previous harmony to an interval of the newly occurring harmony 
whenever the harmonic step is in itmlf rather an nnusutil one and thus of 
course little familiar to (he ear and perhaps even involv* - a somewhat harsh 
progression. For, tho ear, already sujectcd to asuHicii nt amount of liilHculty 
in foliowmg the course of the modiilation is scarcely prt'[>ared to encounter, 
at the same nKJiuent, the additional troubi*' of (racing a dithcult progression 
of a VI lire, but claims rather that the apprehension of the unusual progres- 
sion of harmonics should be as much as possible facilitated by a plain and 
easily traceable carriage of v oices. How very much one and the same har- 
juouic succession, e. g. a digressive modulation w hich is in itself unu.sual, 
may at one time be made repulsive to the ear and ut another be rendered 
welconie to it, b) a more or less easily comprehensible carriage of voices, 
is shown by u comparison of the harmonic succession f: V — o: i in fig. 849 
i with that in iig. 849 k, 

(Fig. 849. i.) ^ I 

P VP 
87 (CSn^ ^ 187 p. 849.) 
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M ilio bj tb« naiuiial humook racoeirion e^: tii^ : t fig. 80O«, 
widl fiich a ikipping carriage of voioaa, ia7,aa ooeoit ia fig. 850 ik, would 
W ^a aopalatahia : 




Comp. § «41, (3), p. 4a0; fig. 904, p. 969 It 954, aad fig. 995, 84lli 
naasure, p. 405.) 

Thooa skips, oo the contrary, are tkt lest exceptionable which occur in 
very mwal karmonic progrtttiom and ferhop9 talo an mfciroi of a Aormony 
«Aie4 tt In itny very conaMP, occiin Mry fnqmtnOff, and ihm it eery 
familiar lo ih» cor. Thus, lor example, ikips into an interval of a prin- 
cipal four-fold chord, when a harmonic step is taken, are seldom oflen- 
siTO, particularly if the latter is a dominant chord of the previous key and 
of cottfse belongs to the same scale, and hence is quite natural to the ear, 

as is the case, for example, in fig. 851 : 

(ri(.89i.) 

31 



I V 



C:l V» I c:i V 

The i TT^ is true even of a digressive modulation, provided the princi- 
pal four-fold chord belongs to a nearly allied key, and not to one that is too 
remote, as, for example, in fig. 852 



(Fig. nj2.) 



^ 47.3. 

It likewise follows, from a considenitioa already several times adverted to, 
that the skip of a voice to a note foreign to the harmony is ordinarily less 
natural and flowing, than one to a harmonic tone. —Here again, however. 
It depends very much upon circumstances, and especially upon the quostiun 
whether the harmonic tone to which the transition-tone connects itself is a 
tone which itself very naturally occurs to the ear, or not. In fig. 853 », 
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IIm ikip of the upper voice from c to the transition-tone r# is yeiy easy to 
be apprehended because the tone to which this ft is an accessoiy tme, was 
ah-eady under a very natural teodenc/ of suggesting itself to the ear. In 
fig. 863 i;, on the contrary, 




the skip from o to as an secsssoiy tone to b would be dovbljr inftlidlous, 
because a slnp to b itself would not naturally suggest itself to die ear, and 
still less would a skip to an accessory tone of this b. 

§474. 

Hie skipping movement is, moreoTor, ibr the most part, hdUr adofUd f» 
principoi Uum Is seeombry voiect, not oolj because it is more difficult in 
itself for the ear to follow the thread of a secondary Toice than that of a 
principal one, but because the latter has also a stronger claim to demand 
that more fixed attention of the ear which is re<piisite in following the skip. 
For this reason it happens, for example, that, in so called braTura passages, 
in concertos, lie., skips of pvodigiotts extent not unfrequently occur in the 
principal voice which are in such a case so for free from technical firah, at 
lesst, to the same extent that the ear is aided in following the thread of 
such a skipping progression by having its attention partioulariy directed to 
the voice in consequence of its peculiar character. 

Hence, cases not unfrequently occur, in which we conceal a somewhat 
infelicitous, though unavoidable, skipping moTement in less conspicuous 
middle voices, rather than allow it to appear in other voices, which are 
always more striking to the ear, or in voices which otherwise assume the 
pmi^illli^e of principal voices. Thus, for example, in fig. 864 1, 
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the skips of the second voice are not at all repulsive, because, occurring as 
they do in this middle voice, they are not prominently exhibited. In fig. 
854 kf on the contrary, where the two upper Toices exchange progressions 
with each other and tiie first voice makes die same skips which had been as 
it were secretly and imperceptibly made just before by the middle voice, 
these skips become far more stryung and disagreeable than they previously 
were. Bat cases of this description, where the skipping movement of a 
middle voice avoids giving offiuice to the ear only because the latter neglects 
to attend to the progression of this middle voice are merely individual cases, 
and not real eiceptions to the general rule, that the ear, which should always 
is far as possible be able to follow the thread of att voices, ahrajs mwe 
freely and easily follows the skipping progression of an outer and principal 
voice than that of a middle voice 

On this latter ground it is particularly allowable for the Bote eoiee to 
move with special frequency by skips, that is to say, because the Base, as 
an outer voice, is always in some measure a principal voice, and, as such, is 
not only more easy to follow, but also holds a stronger claim upon the atten- 
tion of the ear, than does a mere middle voice. 

We shall again recur to the skipping progression of the Base voice in a 
subsequent part of this work. 



DIVISION U. 
» 

MORE PARTICULAR CONSIDERATION OF SOME CERTAIN SPECIES OF 

SKIPS. 
^ 475. 

Having thus far considered the pecular character of the skipping move- 
ment of a voice, in general, we will now turn our attention to some paitieuUr 
wi^jTi in which this skipping progression occurs. 

♦ 

(A) MBASimBMBMT OV SBtM. 

§ 476. 

We have not, in our preceding treatment of skips, measured their 
dimensions, we have not specifically attended to the magmiude cf the »hip$, 

that is to say, wo have not inquired into the intermediate distance, the 

interval, that is passed ovor in making the skip, wlirtlicr it be large or «jmnll, 
whether, for e.xample, it bo a skip of a tliird and that too a larfio or a small, 
a superfluous or a diiuinishcd, tiiiid, a fuiu tii, a liilh, a sixth, &.c. 
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But this subjecl surely merita our attention: fur it is certain that skips 
of particular iotervals sometimes produce a peculiar efiect and are in some 
measure offensive to the ear. 

The consideration of the difierent species of skips in respect to the mag* 
niCilde and nature of the intervals between the tone from which and the tone 
to which the skip is made, may be denominatod the meaawemcnl of $lnpi* 

We iiiay« on thb point, remark thelbUowing things. 

A«f, it is natural, that skips of Terjr wide oitent, such as tenths, fil^ 
teenlhs, and the like, should ordinarily be more difficult for the ear to follow, 
than skips of only small extent, such as mere thirds, &c. Large skips seem 
to convey an impression of something majestic, forcible, violent ; while small 
skips, on the oontraiy, vsuaJly exhibit a much more moderate aspect. 

Let it be observed, that I state the above principle as only a generalf but 
not as a wHeertal one ; ibr it is indeed true that in many cases a skip of a 
amaU interval is more harsh to the ear, than many that are of much lai^^er 
axtont. This depends upon the peculiar nature of the ioterval. 

The safest of all intervals in this respect is that from a tone to its octave ; 
Ibr this is properly only a skip from one tone to the same again, the latter 
differing only by being in another octave, it being a repetition of the same 
tone on a smaller or a larger scale. A skip of an octave, though djyiasii- 
eol^, «. e. according to the number of intermediate degrees, a somewhat 
large skip, yet, harmanietiUif considered, is properly equivalent to no skip 
atalL 



On the contrary, many skips of far smaller compass sometimes produce a 
peculiar efiect and involve much that is rough, harsh and repulsive. Such, 
Ibr example, are progressions. of a vmce by a tvperfltunu inienol (in n^ch 
class we may reckon the so called triione, the large^ or, as some call it, the 
tv^erJUum fourth,) — Ike dimimMhtd tkird, Uu iimhMtd fiwA, tlu tsrgs 
Sfeciil&, and still others, which at one time this theorist, and at another time 
that, forbids or allows. 

In &ct we may find in every species of such skips, not only those which 

are offensive and positively repulsive, but also others which, though not 

directly disagreeable, still have something in them which is peculiar, strange, 

harsh, and abrupt, and others again which are entirely free from anything 

ofibnsive, — Accordingly, here also a universal law dedaring such skips 

to be forbidden, m not admissible, is not true. 

This convicti<M| becomes still stronger if we turn our attention to the very 
essential difference which exists among the different nxamplcs of each class. 
Tt seems never to have occurred to theorists to consider in how rnuny essen- 
tially dlHerent ways, for instance, a skip of a large, small, diminished, or 
superfluous second, third, fourth, Sec, in an upper, middle, under, principal 
or secondary voice, during the continuance of this or that harmony of a 
major or minor key, — or at the moment of one or another of tho C833 
dl^brent harmonic steps enumerated in ^227 — Iiarmonic steps which may 
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be more or less natural or repulsiret belongiiig to tlw nme scale, or mote 

or less perfect digressive transitions into other 5cales, — skips too of thi? or 
that interval of one hamiony to this or that interval of another, up or down, 
under this or that combinatioa of these or those circujiL<«tances enumerated 
in § ^ 341 —243, 469 — 476, or of reiy maoj others which oumot hero be 
specified.— I would not attempt to reckon the number of such Tarioos pos- 
sible progro--i jis of a voice by seconds, and then in like manner also of 
all possible progressions of large, small, diminished, and superfluous thirds, 
fourths, &.C., even in the most superficial manner, and much less would I 
undertake to prove the merits of each one of them: and surety, least of all. 
would I venture to dispatch such a truly immense nombw of essentially 
different melodic steps with so few arrogant words, as, for example, ** pro> 
gressions of a voice by superfluous seconds or fourths are forbidden,'* &c. 

Therefore, with the reiterated assurance, that in cases where a true uni- 
Torsal rale does not exist, or at least has thus far failed to be diaeovered 
either by me or by others, it is better to satisfy ourselves with mere individ- 
ual, though not untrue observations, than to lay down sweeping universal 
rules which are for that very reason incorrect, — therefore, I say, I will 
content myself with making merely the following remarks upon these vari- 
ous species of skips, without attempting to exhaust the subject. 



^ 478. 

The skipping progression of a voice by intervals of the magnitude men- 
tioned in ^477, is not unfrequently strange to the car, in a measure harsh 
and grating, and sometimes even disgusting, repul?;ive, and of positively ill 
effect: and iti this latter case such progressions are of course to be avoided 
in music where euphony is an object of aim. 

Thus, for example, skips of a aupcrfluous second have something in them 
that is rather singular and foreign, as may be seen from figs. 856 — 868; 

(F»g. 853.) 
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and we have already remarked in Chapter VIII, thai this not unfrequentljr 
gives occasion for a necessary approximation of a transition-tone to its prin- 
cipal, and sometimes even for removing the secondary tone farther from the 
ptiocipal tone than it would stand according to the natural scale. 

§ 479. 

This is more particularly the case with one spucics of superfluous interval 
than with another, and the dilfereucc in this case subsists between those 
species of superfluous intervals one of which is only the inversion of the 
<^er. 

Thus, for example, the skips of a superfluous sixth in figs. 859 k and 

(Fig. 859. L) CALDARA. 
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(Fif. 860.1) 
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are more har<h than thn-<- of the diminished third in figs. 8.59 i and "iCf^ i, 
p. 691. So also skips of a small fifth are UBuall/ found to be less hanh 
than those of a large fourth. 



^ — 3r 



thoie of a diminiahed MTenth* leas hanh than thote of a sopeHlnoiis 



§ 480. 

But the very pungency and harshness which pertains to many skips of the 
above inentiontd species may often alFurd the composer a very welcome 
means of expressing certain peculiar species of sentiments. Thus, for 
example, the various skips in figs. 859 and 8G0, p. 691, and 861 and 862, 
below, carry with them the peculiar property of giving to the passage the 
color of painful emotion: 




V I A'^:V 1 ii /:\^ b^:Yf i /.V^ 
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(Fig. 86t.) 
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WHh ariiiular daiigii, leveral akips of this species are amaMed in fig. 867 : 

(fflf. 867.) Cra . • ci - fix - 118 
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aad a similar purpose seema also to havo gOTemed Fi^Ur in fig 868: 



▼osLsa's asqviBM. 



(Fig. 868.) r -^ T^ r-^y Foci. , \ ▼osLsa's asqviBM. 
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In fig. 869 alfo. 



(Fig. 883.) RiKK. 




the harmoDic succession bl>:yi — VI — W: i is rendered extremely prom- 
inant and presented in an entirely new light by the fact that while the har- 
mony appears in an uninverted position, the Baee voice skips from to 
and thence passes by a skip of a large feurth to the proper fifth of the 
harmony h!'. 

It is quite probable, that the steps of a superfluous second — d, and at 

the same (imo, i! — c^, in the first measure of the passage fig. 57, p. 137, 
from Hutimicrs Mass, mentioned in ^§ 16 & 17, as also the skip of a 

diminished seventh ol> — 3, tbo, in the sixth meaeoret were introduced bjr 
specific design 

§ 481. 

In all skips of this species, moreover, much depends upon the concur- 
rence of more or fewer of the favorable or unfavorable circumstances, enu- 
merated in ^§ 469 — 475, as also of others yet to be mentioned in the 
sequel, by which [circumstances] one and the same species of skip may at 
one time be veiy much softened, and at another be rendered more diaagree- 
able. 

Particularly, the ear will be able more easily and conveniently to follow 
the skipping progression of a voice in a moderate or sloic movement, than in 
a very quick movement, and hence it follows that in a slow movement many 
skips are admissible which the ear would find it difficult to follow in a quicker 
movement. 



^ 482. 

It should alio be particularly remarked in relation to the carriage of vocal 
parts, that these are m their own nature better adapted to the gradual than 
to the skipping progreiiion, and especially that they do not usually perfom 
such skips as those mentioned in § 477, with ease, and therefore not in a 
happy manner; and, on this account, it is advisable to be more cantioiia 
about using auch skips in vocal parts, than in instrumentaL 



§489. 

I must limit myself to the Ihw fiyregoing remailts. Whoever of my readeiv 
would seek for more and better, must endeavor to find it in other authors, 
who indeed all posaen the enviable talent of despatching this subject in fiur 
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fewei paragraphs, or, m fact, with a mogt masterly aannaeo, •▼en in a few 

lines: though it la true, indeed, that in thcso few linos, i\9 must naturally 
and necessarily be the case, they say more untruth, than, as 1 hope, can be 
found in all my many lines together. Liook ai the treataiciit of this subject, 
for imtance, in Eitiberger't Art of pure CompoatioD»*>>Jlfa)'»f/r^*fl Manual 
of Thorongh-Baee,'f — Turck*8 Thorough Base, J — or in mo wriitinga of 
Fuz, AIhr, chtsberger, Vogler^ Sc fCnrh, — in RetVfta's Tn^atisO 00 Hamony, 
and Treatise on Melody ^, and lu short in aU our authors. 



REMARK. 

Thus, for example , / G. .S^r/uVftf §§ has despatrhffl the whole doctrine of the pro- 
gresBioa of Toice« by »kips m a stogie {Niragraph of five lines (§ 10), " All saperflaoiu 
iaitrvils— «ad Ibe skip of a Isr^ seveath, sre — fi»Udd«a. The soperlhioas tbinA— is in 
skslody ealiMly Ibrbiddsa."— Tint die (act ia not as honi stated, is shown hy sersnl of 

tbe examples already qaotod. thoagb it is trne bdeed Hull Oie six essn^os refemd toby 
Mr. Srhicht io proof of his position sound verj roughly. For this rsry itNUOn h is a mat- 
ter of -surprise tome that he should have appended to several of these p,'i«*«;ig»-a which he 
quuU--> .is » xaiuple^ of forbidden prugr»;ssiuns, aud especiallj to the eJLaUJple in fif. 864, 
the rcoiaxk, tiuit suii thu^' may soiuetiuies be aUow€d, * 

^^^^^ , 

Even lajing aside the contradiction sabsisting between the general interdict and the grant 
for its individual violation, I could not, if I were disposed to be n.s strict an Mr. Schicht. hy 
aay means tolerate at least the passage jnsl uiciitioticd, even in n s^ow movement; to say the 
verj least, it would Urst dopcad very much upon what harmonies should be subjoined to such 
a msiodj — (sU voais TOibo,) When, moreover, be appeads tho rainark to the oaaai|^o ia 

(ii relbraaae to tbo dtips of a oaperflaoas fifth c — gi and 2 — a* ) that these skips SVO 
tdiBtwib l^ ia ssoeadiof i bnt aetlo be tolerated in descending, this is ^e only in the present 
ON* ht tlM rtssoa tluit tbo tones g i and a# ocoor in this connoetion as snbscroitones, 
[lindng notes,] sad bavo indeod ia saeb a caso a toadeaey to smvo npwaids to a and B 
■id wUeb eonid not with propriety skip dowawaids to e and (ia tbo btter oaso it wonid 
ki^ sij, soMwbat as ia 

(Fig. 866.) 

^te. 

* Kanot doo niass 0Mieo 1 tor Bd. • tar AbseknilL 

t BaDdbaeh beim Genenlbaai» DI TU. < tor Absehn, § B %|. 

t Gencralbasa, § 53, u. a. m. 

? Tr.iitP d'fffirmoni^, nnd Tralt^ de la M^iodiO. 

§1 in ». GmiMlrcgeln der ilanaonie. 
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but Um rMMM doM not U« prinwrilf in Uw Ibet tbat « akip of a mparflvow i&vnh- 
wtfd, ■ooiuU, in geoeraU worse then the same skip irnnid npward; fer, the oppoMt« of lUl 
is Rppnrtnit frutn the abovtt IDentioiifld ex&mpltt ui ig. 86$.— The noM k traa of thed^ 
of a large Mventh, &e. 

In rcspert to diminished intervals, Mr. Schichi merely "Sinco thoy (hchercmesns 
0Up«rtluoa« iiitprvn]<«) become (iitiiiniMljed by iin cr^iou und urK in thai caao Uioro eaaj^ to 
slug, thej (uicaniiig diiuioishtid uittirvals) tuay also be allowed.*' 

Mor^-ovrr, in ronnection with this doctrine of these ni*»1f>dir skipn, thi> mnsical literati 
have bet;u patticuturly aci udtoiiied to disgorge thumaelveit o( the tavurite technical dis> 
tioctioD betweea Uic strict and the tm-calhd frtt $tyU of tirriiing: they conceive tbeiii- 
••IvM to have foHy disposed of tiiia aabject by teaching, thai inch progrtrioaa ate wholly 
finrUdden la the eo-called ttriet or choreh elyle, bnt ne allowable hi the KMalled free etjle 
ewler the wanani of exceptiottetnid licences. Thus, for example, F, PttO^Neci* epeaka of 
aapefflnon* weond* as follows: " AV/Zo ttUt a Cappella, tt ntllo stilt rigoruo non i per- 
metto il proredere in qutsta forma, a»zi $e non f ptr qrnilrhf e^iprfusion di parola, 
ovvero per qualche andamenfo non ? lecito ne pur in altro ttile usur stmil progretsOftutndo 
fuori dtll' oidint dtlla tcala naturaie,"' — (?) — " ntll0 quale t^atctndt, o ti dUetnde 
ftr 2Wfii, « Mmiktonit itwm ptr urn 2WfU» « maaxo** . . • • ; "omk^gwi volte eh4 n 
fori tai frogrmOfBAmA »n ucs vs a !*'-~**/i> Oe Mcretf tt§U and in Ute «trM «(f Ze, ti 
it n^indmittibh toprocad in tkit mnnntti unlm U bt/tr Ai txprmUm cf umtptirtSe-^ 
nlar untimtnt or fe aec omm o d rn tt oome peculiar turn of the melody, it it not lawful 
to employ turh n prm^restion in any other ityle, it heins^ ont of the ordfr of (he nntv^al 
tcale,** — 7 — "in whfk case it ascends or detcends by icffs tiui semitones, but not by a 
tone and a half'". . . ^* tkertfore, every time tuck a progression shall occur, it 
wiia. IT LicBirGs!*' TUa then,iaabovt equfalent to suying, in every iaitance, 
**n9oe eelre ptrmtaion!'* ^***dai year pormiufofn!*' 

Ader haviug once already expressed my opinion of such a distinction of difierent ^yles 
(1 99, Remark,— % 107, Eemarlc.) I ■hall, in Heali^ the teokniee ef the est. My nothing 
ftrther on iheenljeet of ee nefatory a prohibition. 

That there wa>, however, in Pnolnec^a tfanii « Aeoriot who wao ftee ftoineaeh —nricnl 
l^gotry, ia ihown by D. Ji* Bximtno** bookf , in whiob the anther exohtinia (though indeed 

only on the occaiion of a Aip of a mnall eeventh e^* oeoorrinf in PtrgolwiU 8tabal 
nntar*'): ** Ad oeeowi eot{f*rmato Uprine^rio, eko non n I eolto aieuno di »mm nnlnm 
cenlraHo ollt rtgolt di nrmomia: ettrio I eke il salto di settimm rtocf nil* wlte penoto 

alia voce umana; ma per qtteslo appunto ? atlissimo ad esprimere tin Soggetto pienodi 
amarezza e di pena ;"' — " Jlitd behold here a confirmation of the prinrij^lc, thnt no skip 
<ff its nature iM contrary to all tke rules qf harmony: it is true^ indeed, that the xkip 
qf a seventh is at att llmat lren(<««ojn« fo all huMan toieto; Hd tlUl lift very skip 
U moH pnfoetlif ttdapUd to Iht txpretoUm tf > tub^eet full ef torrow and jMfn and 
the htt that the traeit and the moot oelebraled old pfa«lfea] Baflera of the nt JU ntl 
regpid eneb pi e gr e wi o n i ae Ineorrect, and that too even in the etriet church ctykt, ieahoim 

by DunxTous examples, »nr!. n.fiinn!; thf^ ro'tt, bv the ^Icipo of 0 anporflnOBO eoosnd W^M 
li»UowiDg Kjrie of the celebrated chnrch compoeer, Duranl, 



• In hie Arte pra^ A eentrappnato, Veaes. 1795 T. I. l*g. U\. 

t Deir urigme e deUe regole deUa maaica, Roma 1774, Part. I, Lib. lU, Cap. 8, ait 4. 
Pag. 266 Seq. 
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an it ia also by the paMagei qaoted above froni Cnldara and Pergole$i, in figs. 859, 861, 
and 662, p, 691 — 693; and to alio by a passage from Afarcello, fig. 860 /, p. 691, where this 
wt/hoK ehaneteiiaM the woids *' Wohl (uhl ich das groasa UtbtrmmM meiaer Bfmetfcat** 
** Deepfy do I Act tks haavy bvfdmi of my gailt/* by the akip of a $if^Jhum» aaeood ; 
aid im iwftet la tfda Tory paaaafo, Pooliteci* qalte eairiad awi^ by hia iaapiratioB, 
OffhinM, at the place abovo footed : *' tneft per etprimer htm la parolm^ dalla 8e$ta 
minore pasna alia Settima mai^^iore, che ? oniar di grado per Excrnso, panandovi da 
una Corda alV altra una Seconda tuptrfiua . . . . il qual modo di proeedere, benrhl 
non tia da usani di /reqiunie, nondimeno nel ca$o pretentet a motivo di ebprimer 
hA. »Amox.A, /a wk bdUuimo tMttra ** TUm, in ordir la tsprm At ttnHmtnt 
He wordt, Jbc^oMo/yoai ttf wmM nUA to tt< torft atoanlfc* «fclcft <fif0l«M • jvrofrti^ 
av» Ay m sxcsaaivs tl^, miaialy i% fumimgfnm om cAortf la aooOer &f • nywi:^liM«ii 
aaeoiid .... tekick mod* of proeo^ing, IfcOMgjl nai tfton to 6c adofUd, nevertheleut im 
the preient ca$e, at a mean$ qf OSptiatlmg TBB aBlTTXKSirT 09 THX WOmOi.prO- 
ducet a mott beautiful effect.^* 

Those were mdeed glorioas times when a man coald earn inch eologiaina from theorista 
ly iBorely "/wr MffMoo,'* maUm tka watd iveaio olyflM la a tuforfiwoiumomit aad by 
iliwinilillni tht "ceccfio " of tho lead of aia by a ** grado fot Bccsaao.*' Cooip. { 480. 



(B.) WIPt IN rai BAiB TOICB. 

^484. 

Iq addition to what has hitherto been observed relative to the skipping 
progression oi' a voice in general, there are some particular (>oints connected 
with the skipping movement of the Ba$e voic6 which merit farther considera- 
tion. They refer chiefly to those skips of the Base foice which occur in 
connection with a harmonic step. (472.) 

Hus Skipping progreMum of the Bam most frequently occurs by a ikip 
of the latter from the flindamental note of a chord into that of the following 
chord, ao that thus both hanio&iM appear m an mimv«>ted poittion. Sndi 



iKvraio wvBmiiT. 

a oatriice €£ the Base involves a peculiar ibfco, energy, ead firmness. 
This property manifests itself chiefly in making a perfect or to called fiiU 
ekMe [cadence,] which latter (as was obaenred in § 2d6) is peiftcdy aati»> 
factory to the ear only when the harmonies and 1 or i appear in an anin- 
verted form, and in this case the Base skips from the fandamenfal tmie of 
the domiaant bajnnony into that of the tonic choid. 




Skips of the Base voice either from or to another interval of the funda- 
mental harmony, [from or to a subordinate or secondanj tone, § 50,] are 
less frequent, and appear less smooth and flowing than those from the 
fumiamental note to the fundamental note ; as should be naturally expected, 
because the position of a secondary tone in the Base, or, in other words 
the iiivcrtL'd position of a chord is in itself less satisfactory to the car, tmd 
a skiiiping progression of the Base voice either to or from an inverted Base 
note must be doubly unwelcome to the ear. 

Not all such Base skips, however, arc disagreeable and faulty. The most 
unquestionable are those from or to ihe third of the fundamciUal harmony. 
In fig. 870, 

(ng.81D.) 



the Base voice movea by akipe from Ihe fiuidamental note of the C hamwny 
to the third of the hanrnmy H. In the Mowing example, fig. 871, 

(Fig. 871.) 



— p- 

thc Base, at the first harmonic step, skips from the fundamental tone of the 
first harmony to the fundamental third of the second; in the second mea- 
sure, from the third of the (*5 harmony to that of the following 53^ har- 
mony in the third measure, from the third of the harmony to the funda- 
mental note of the harmony D; and in the fourth measure, from the 
fundamental tone of the tonic chord to the third of the harmony 0^, and 
from this third again to that of the tonic. — Base skips of a similar character 
are found in fig. 872, 



« 
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from e to from e to a from c to a, from there to e, and from a to f; in fig. 
873, 

(f1|. 879.) 




^ 

€:i V 1 V I 

tbe ildp from to B, and from to B; in fig. 874, 

(FIf. 874.) 



21 




the ddp from A to at ; in fig. 875, ' 



1 



(Fif.811.) 



iagSB. Pbc ■ o » vi raper no-me>m 



the skip from g to ei ; in fig. 876 i and i;, 



r- 






m 













J. ^. .d. 




— I — r 




r 

Jlisi .J.J. 



Or— 




f— a, andf— d^--A^ &c 



^ 486. 



The ■kipping progrenion of the Baee Toiee either ftem orto the ^Ik of 

the tedamental hannoajr is mneh more exceptionable than either of the two 

pieeeding epeeiei of Base aldpe; or, in ether words, when, on the u ^ ui - 

lenoe <»f a harmonic step, the first of the two harmonies appears in the 

eseood inv e r sie n, it rarely sonnds wel lor the Base to mofe by a skip in 

this harmonic change; and it is equally exceptionable to let the Base voice, 

en making a harmonic step, pass by a ddp into the second inversion of the 

Ncond chord. — It may be said, that the second ianrersiQii ef a chord is so 

89 
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imperfect a position and one so unwitii&ctoiy to the ear, as to render it 
necessary to Fmooth its introduction and connection, hy immediately uoitiBig 
it to the foregoing and following harmonics by the gradual movement. 

\Vc will aoalize this subject somewhat more miouteljr. — I aajr, in tbe 

first place, 

(1 } When the finl of two saccessive hannoiiiee eecirf tii the tccond imtr- 
Mm, it seldom soundt well to allow the Base, on the oocorieiioe of the har- 
monic step, to proceed bj a skip. Therefore, in fig. 8T7, Ibr «iamplc, 

9 -5 




th^ skips of tbe Base frmn g to A, and from c to e, are quite oflTensife to 
the ear, (Comp. fig. 846 1, il, — ) and also the skip from g to d in fig 878, 

(Fig. 878.) 




IV lO.V 



I 



as are likewise all the progressions of the Base voice in fig. 879 

(Fig. m i.) (A.) 





(S) II is likewise rarelj of good efihct, to let ffts Bats tkif tnlo fh» fflk 
of UU fottoming hamomf uhen a hvrmome sfep ft suds; or, in other words, 
to make a Base skip into a second inversion of a chord on the occurrenee 
of a change of hannonies, and, fi»r example, to allow the Base, as in the 
fi>llowing passage, fig. 880, 



(Fig. 880.) 



—m—m— 



to pass by a skip from the tliird of the harmony it^ into the fifth of the har- 
mony , — from the fuudameotal note of the harmony ^ into the fifth of 
the harmony If. 

The reason, too, why the example quoted ahove in fig. 879 t, sounds 
so ill, is that the Rase voire in it skips from the fifth of one harmony to the 
fifth of the other; and Id mm •> it ig that this passage is so deficient io smooth- 
ness, connection, and euphony. 
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§ 48T. 



The rule that a skip of the Base into the second inversion of the following 
harmony, when a harmonic step is taken, usually sounds ill, has a few excep- 
tions, as follows: 

(a.) The second inreriion of the tonie harmony forms an exception, par- 
ticnlari/ when it occurs on a heavy part of the measure (§ 207.) as in fig. 
881 «, 

aad alio whare the ear night natniallj eipect the bazmoDy of the fifth de- 
gree after the tonie harmooj, even though that hannonj doea not actually 

Iribir, an b tha caae, fat azaiaple^ in fig. 881 1, 

(t-ig. 881. uy 






n I IT 

vhate the Baia Toiea tfatooghout aktpato the fiindaoMotal fifth of the tonie 
hmmy. (Comp. fig. 8fiS, p. 694.) 

(b.) Again, skips of the Base Totea into the iccond inTonioo of a domtnanl 
Aanaony are not of ill elieet. In the fi>]lowing passage, fi»r etample, fig. 
881 

(Fig. 88t.) 



»f - -r 



the skip c — A, and G — E, are not offensive to the ear. — A skip of the 
Base v oice from the second inversion of the principal four-fold chord, as 
in iig. 883: 

(Fig. 888^ 




has already been adverted to (in §257.) 

(c.) Moreover, we not unfrequently hear the Base skip into the so called 
superfluous sixth chord 91, B.,) which is a second inversion of a four-fold 
chord, as in fig. 884. 

(Fig. 8M.J 
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(d.) Finally, it is quite obviouf tliai aaek 
I £f . 886; ire nol of ill effect: 



of the Beee uaie fiwnd 




It is troe, indeed, that the Beee Toiee here, from the firrt to the lecoiid 
meanire, ikipfl from the fifth of the tonio hannoDy to that of the dominanf 
harmoDj, and thence again to that of the tonio, then from the second infer> 
aien of the tonic chord to the fint inYetaion of the dominant harmony, and 
from this again to the second InTeraion of the tonic chord, but itiU, theee, 
like all the Baae skips in this example, are nothing else than mere Afliy y 
giole §kip$ (§470.) Still less consideration is due to the skip of an octave 
O — g (§476 ) as also to the akipe which do not occur at the time when a 
ehaqge of harmoniee takee plaoe, as, finr example, f — G, e^^, &g. 



The Base may with propriety pass by a skip into the seventh of a principal 
four-fold chord, that is, into its third inversion, as we sec at the fourth 
quarter>notc oi* the tirst measure, in fig. 886, and also in fig. 887; 

(Fig. 886.) (Fig. 887.) 



fy-r^^^Yff^f ^^^^ 




-f ■ — 



iTiT»iiviT inriTi ii» V 

So also the skippinjr of the Base voice into the seventh of the harmony 
when its third is accidentally elevated (§89 and what follows,) is in no- 
wise of ill effect. 

(Pig. 888.) 



The skipping movement of the Base into other secondary sevenths is but 
rarely practicable, because this would involve an unprtpartd introduction of 
these sevenths. 

Moreover, the Base cannot, with propriety, pass from a seventh by a skip 
at the time when a harmonic step takes place, because a skipping progres- 
sion of the seventh in a cadence would not be compatible with the natural 
progression of sevenths. 
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^ 489. 

That the Baie voice ean, moreover, proceed hy e skip to e tone ibreigii 
to the hermon/ 473,) is shown by the skipo i — at, 9 — g><»6i^et, in 

(FiR. 889.) 



(C.) TBI COVHTBllF-fTAllD.* 
§490. 

Besides the various species of skips thus far considered, there is yet an- 
other species to be attended to which it is usual to designate by the term 

antnter-$tand. 

The afcip of a voice into an interval which had been heard immediately be- 
fore, chromaticallij difftrcuf , tisiially sounds harshly and disagreeably; or, in 
other words, when one and the same tone occurs twice in immediate succes- 
sion, but chromatically higher or lower the first time than it is the second, 
(e. g. first e5 and then e*', or first and then f#, and vice versa,) it is ordi- 
narily undesirable to make a voice skip into this chromaticaUy altered ioter- 
ral. Thus, for example, in fig. 890 i, 

* Uadttinbld h it geamll j is to sola a word, jec» ia the pmaat iattsaee, it isen a 
natter of neceMtlj, or, at least, the Iom of two oiib. The German word " QMfafaatf,** 

here translated ' counUr-ttand,* hai no correiponding word in the English langoai^; and 
to render it by almost any other combinaiion of words, than the one above proposed, 
would violate some of the principles apon which every technical term should bo chosen; — 
it being always desirable, namely, that sach term shoald be thorU tUfiniUt and «a«y to 6« 
wtdMrHood, The Gerniaa tana ** Q«<r«toa4,** as employed b the pneeat iastiBea, 
mmm, mbeturtiany, *coalrcrltfy tf clslf ar eomiMoa', aad la gi«a this idea a idr 
ft usa t e ti oa ia fi^lish, withoal eaiplojiag terms wUeh are aitfwr tea long, or too bide, 
tvminate, or too remote from common apprehennion, seems impossible. Accordingly, the 
term ' counter-itand' , though certainly fnr frorn what wc could wish, is, nevertheless 
chosen, as approximating nearer the requisition, than any other term that occurs to mind. 
The term "faUe crou relation'", adopted by KoUman, whose work always murders the 
XiH*a Aiiliah, — it loo loi^ aawialdy, and faido6aiia,— the eld Latla leta ••nhHo 
turn kmrmniea,** eaiployad by the aniieiaBs of aaeieat daya, was ewlafady better adapted 
to the p> rio<l when hoodd and cowl? were in fashion, than it is to the pfoe e at age, — aad 
the literal adoptiou of the Aii^^Iirisfd German term " Qurr^tnnd " [mor*' correctlv written 
" Queer-fianfr' , the G«'rman Qucrstand being a compoumi of th»' word Quer or rather 
Quter — the same as the English word queer — and the word Sland^] would surely be too 
' «VB«a* ta be adaiMbla ia aa EagUsh ooanaaity. We are Idt Ihecolbia, to the at beat 
MfieiaaUy valbrtaBale ehoiea of the lenn ' coaatef-etea^* with whloh the reader wOI 
ploiea ta aMociate, m fiur as poeaibto, the geaerie idea of * eei^fikHm nUOionAip^' steto 
tf coalraHfly.* T^a. 




it is not well that the Base voice should pass by a skip to the tone et> 
iiDinediatel/ after the tone eB had been heard in the uj>per voice: 

The toM 6^ or 1^ appean ftr more natural and agreeable as it ia in fig. 

890 I; and 2.— The skip of the Base into 7* in fig. 891 «, 

n of alike deeeriptioii; hut in fig. 891 h, on the eonlraiy, the tone f* in the 
upper voice appears nnieh more natural. — ^In like manner, It will be fiMmd, 
that the fiiliowlng pamge in fig. 89S t is more repulsi?e than that in fig. 
892*; 

(Fig. 892. i) (A.) (L) 

that the following one in fig. 893 t &. it is less agreeable than that in 
(Fig. 895. M (...) (k.) {I.) 



aid that the passage in fig. 894t is less welcome ^lan the one in ft: 

<Fi0.89^it^ {k.) 



So 



ise, in the passage fig. 895» 

(Fig. 895.) 



J. HATDIV. 




/.•iv 

the skipping introduction of the tone db in the Base forms a counter-stand 
in reference to the immediately preceding d^ of the Tenor. 

Our theorists have applied to such a carriage of a voice the term 
tUmd [Qttenkimi], mharmonie flaUon [rtUuio non harmonica,] 
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§ 491. 

The reason why such skips or coruitor-stands, are usually disagreeable to 
the ear, it is not very difficult to discover. When the tone e'' in fig. 890^ 
p. 704, for example, has once become impressed upon the ear, the tone e'', 
occurring immediately afterwards, seems as it were to stand in contrariety 
to the tone e'^, which had been heard just before, and appears like something 
foreign; hence, aa a matter of course, the ear cannot easily and readily 
follow the skip into an interval that has so little affinity and is as it were so 
hplerogeneous, — or, in other words, when a harmonic combination which 
contains the tone e'' has once become impressed upon the ear, and a chord 
is to follow, containing the tone e^, a tone so entirely foreign to the first 
chord, we are bound to afford the ear the accommodation of making this 
alteration as couipruheaHible as possible to it and thus of not introducing the 
tone e^, which is so foreign to the &rsl chord, by a skip. (Comp. Hemark 
on ^496.) 

§488. 

Connto rtmndi are not unfrequentlf preeeptible, moreover, ia oaaae where 
the fhip ioto the ehromatieally diffhrent interval ia filled up with nolea of inaig* 
mfieant ndue and importance, aa, (br, example, in fig. 890. p. 704, where 
the tranaition-loiie 2 ia inaerted between e and e^, 

e ( f ) I 
c (<f) e'' 

Counter'Stands of the same character, only a little concealed, are eaailjr 
delected in the foregoing figs. 892 1 and 893 1, p. 104, to wit: 

(Fig. 8991.) d (e) b^ (Fig. 899 /.)?•( e ) d 

iCT'b'' (a) g a (i) 



A like counter-stand is also formed by the tone b^ in its relation to the 
tone which had been as good as heai d immediately before, in the fourth 
measure of fig. 898: 




J a B'' c "d 
Fl G A Bb 

i 

(Comp. ^ 495.) 
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A CAM my analigOQi to the cooatop*aliiidt above meotioned, ie that 
in which a voicef instead of proceeding byikipe, ipCntduces itielf fmUimd*" 
pendeutly and etiikes an interva] which had jiut belbre been heard chromaC* 
icalljr difieient. In £g. 896 1, for ezuaple, 

the tone ie fint heard in the middle voicOi and immediately afterwardi 
the tone f i makes its appearance in the upper voice. This free and inde- 
pendent introduction of the tone ft in the upper vmce is not materialy dif- 
ferent from a skipping progression of the upper voice to this tone; the eflect 

is nearly the same as if the upper voice had skipped, say, ftom g to this ft; ' 
and it is quite perceptible dwt such a carriage of a voice is far from being 
so smooth and lowing as would be such an one as is found ia fig. 896 k, 
above. The same species of oounter^and is formed by the introdoctisQ 
of the upper voice in fig. 897 i: 

(Fit 897- •>> 




Not unlike this exampio is the in(^nf^lrtion of the upper voice itt the sec- 
ond (and auLth) meaaure of the foregoing lig. 898, p. 706. 



^494. 

Naw as il respects Ihe admiSHihiliiy or madmttstbiiily of such counter^ 
stands^ it can only be said in general, that they iwt vvfrcqtu ndy destroy , in a 
disagreeable manner, tlie proper How of voices, as several of the above men- 
tioned exarnpU's demouslratc; while, indeed, others, again, show that these 
so called unharmoneous counter-stands sometimes, under iavorable circum- 
BtaneeB, do not sound ill at ail; as is the case, tor instance, in fig 895, p. 704, 
and in tig. 899: 324:) 



(Fig. 899.) 




The counter-stands (reforred to la §§493 and 4SS) In the precediog fig. 

808, p 705, are not, accordin^^ to my own foeUo^f qoito cqoally noaxe^ 
tiooahie. (Comp. 4 ^ ^® ^^d.) 
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ABong the drcumstaneei by whose &rorable inflttence maay otherwiie 
lepulfliTe counter-etaods are softeoed and rendered more aocepCable to the 
ear, we muit ghre a promineiit place to $h» «ovMMnl, whereby the ear has 
tine to fi>llow more oooYenieiitly the thread of the progremon. 

Thoa, for eiample, each prpgressioos of a voice aa occur in iig. 899 1 p. 
706, and alao audi aa are (bund in 6g. 900 1, k, t, and even m, in caae they 
do not too qoickly svcceed each other, as in 900 », 

(*•) (M («.) 



(Tig. 900. t.) 



li-fg— 




■ot only do not sound iU, but are even quite frequently used. Especially 
have we already become ftmillariied to the ooanter^^tands in I, and m, these 
being more readily tolerated by our ear, than are the repulsive positions 
Aond in p. 

Hie counter-stands in the fourth and fifth measures of fig. 898, p. 705, 
mentioned in §494, seem so fi>reignto the ear, chiefly because only a short 
ei^ltb-note is interposed between them; the same modulations, however, in 
a veiy slow movement would be far more acceptable to the ear, as, for ei- 
am^e, in the following passage: 









ro:: 















C3 ^ ho 



^ 496. 



Those counter-stands, on the contrary, which do not, liko those above 
mentioned, admit of being sollcncd and rendered acceptable to the ear, are 
always as much as possible to be avoided. 

The manner in which counter-stands of this species are avoided by a 
slight alteration in the carriage of voices, is easily seen by a comparison of 
the example in fig. 890 i with fig. 890 A- and /, p. 704, — and of fig. 891 % 
with fig. 891 k, p. 704, — of fig. 892 1 with fig. 892 fc, p. 704, &c. 

In the method of shunning undesirable counter-stands which has just been 
meotioned, not only is a skipping progression to the chromatically altered 
interval, or an independent introduction of that interval, avoided, but such 
interval is moreover given by the same voice which had previously given it 
in a chromatically dilTerent form. Thus, for example, in fig. 890, k, p. 704, 



T06 
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the tone e occurs in the Base Toice; and this same voice is also made to 

perform the tone e^. In fig. 891 X;, p. 704, the same Toice which first gave 

the tone '? gives also the tone 7<, — &c. 
But this latter rule it is not necessary in all cases to observe; as is shown, 

for instance, by fig. 891 f, p. 704, where the tone Focoirsin the upper voice 

and immediately allerHurds llie lone fi in the under voice; and yot the ear 

is not at all olkuded )>y tliis, because the tone 1> u not introduced by a $k^, 
but by the gradual movement, 

REMARK. 

A qsMr Sgan k mtde in oor booki of lottraelioa, mmreovori hj 11m doelriiM of eoes- 

In the first place, the uuUmited Jii-ersily of vicwt which wo find eihiluted under this head 
aMBres us, th it writers are not even rlear Vft us to what they ph s!! understand by the term 
counter-*tand. Hence, it comes to that we find in oar thcurKs each strange definitiootf 
of counter-stands. Thas, for example, Turel^ toachet, that eonnterhftattdi an " certain 
progresMOBi of two voicM, whioh are not, indocd, ra dieooelTca or udividaally takoa, at 
all objoetionaUo, bat which, taken together* prodoce a diaagreoablo effect, beeaoae, in that 
eaae, oadi viAe» iuvolvea a diflerent Key.'* — Uv has copied mrnbtrger, whof likewiae 
doee Dot know how to describe the thing otherwise than as follows: " There are casen 
whor*' indeod each voii c has in itself a good progri*f«ion, wht rc aUu tlie harmony of all 
the voirt'B appuarH lauili»>!f!i in itself, and yet where the progr»H»ion, taking two voices 
together, i« diitugreeublei such u cuse in cuuiuiuul^ called the unbunuoufuus couuter-sland.** 

Bot what oaaaa theio are, u no-wbore ahown. — (Aocordbg to the latter deeeription, oso 
wonU alinoat be led to aupoet the eaaea referred to were rather thooo of finbiddoa 
fillha, flte. 



It ia a perfectly natural consequence of iuch an indefinitenesi of idea, that we fiad, ttt 
instance, in Tirckt At the place ahove referied to, the paaaageo contained io fig. 901 b. 




qsotod as examples of mthrr raharaioooooa eo«aler-«taade, — fig. 901 c, and also the two 

consecutivf thirds in fig. 901 c r, ns anharmoneons counter-stands in which a harmonic tkip 
i« tnruii', — but tig. 901 and <f(i, on the contrary , ati not being, in his opinion, tinhaimo- 
ueoos couuter-^tands, because no harmonic step is taken in the case; — fig. 901 f indeed as 
a coaoter-stand again, yet a* admiaaiUo aad loaa odbnaite than that of hirge thirds. It is 
perceived, how nnidi that la ontirelj heterogaseosa sad diwisiilar the learned omb kM 
hare wofen togethert 

Wotiadftlao the fidlowlag psM*!* charaetoriMd by theorlali aebfoMi^ a eoaslai^ 
staadt 




* In s Anleitung %. OoBHtlbasi, § S4. 
t la t. Bd. 8. m. 
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Though it is trne, that not very much depends upon a mcrt- name, yet, to say the least 
I thould tinH it MTipoj'siblo to invent any tlefinition %vhi( h wouiii apply to all the examples just 
tpotedj aud a all these to entireljf uud u^seutially Jid'tireut thing:* are unitedly to beur iho 
mmmua mina of mnlir>«laiid> I most, certably. Mknowledge myself mcapaUv of Stoting 



what m coii«Kr-ito«4 it. 

Eqully untiifiMtorj with dio abovo omtioMd d«fiiutioiit» appeon to me tiie rtaton 
lAicb thoocioy on aceiii te iBod to ooMgn, tpAy coonter-otaiidi wand repaliiTotj. It it, at 
•ln»d/ obsen od, supposed to lie in the fact tb&t **«fteh voieo involves a bow Key.** — Bat, 

not to «p<?ak of the fact that an )n«e!!i'„'fnt moaning c«n ^rarrely h« ronnect<>d with this 
idea of two different Keys being nivolved in the two voices, — even «i itiag this aside, 
I woald itill Mk, why two different Keys may form the basis of one and the same voice, 
latlMr Aaa of tnro diSerant toioet? i The former, surely, sboold be regoidod ao more re- 
|«Mf«, than tha latter. 

llovaovert the importapce which ie tappooed to bo attiehed to the ao-called kmrwumie 
Udft I canaet roalljr taadeietaad, and the hutractioB in reUtion to It which it Imparted to 

OS by Turek in the remark on § 16 does not clear it ap to me. It is there said, namely^ 
that "in order to anderstand what i^ hero ohaerved in rt lation to the harmonir ship, one 
must know, that the tones (Keys) do not stand in au equal degree of relationship to one 
another. Those Major and Minor tones (Keys) which are most alike in respect to their 
tealca or Mfnatvree« or onlj diftr from each other taoned^pree, and henee aho bealj one 
tiaaipoaitioii<«igB» at tdt eiamplo, C-o^jer and G-eoajor, or E-minor and B-ndnor, Itc. 
are aald to be related to each other in the first degree. Aceordinglj, C-4iiajor and D-major» 
er, descending, C-raajor and B\)-m&joT stand in the second degree of rolationthip to each 
other; whi!** '^-major and A-major, or, in the des'-.-ndins; line. C-mn'pr and K|i-miijor, 

etc., standi ill llie third degree of relationship to each other. ("And so, of course, ^"[''l 

*' the threefold chords also do not stand in the same degree of relationship to each other.) 

Thie more remote relalioadiip, that it to taj from the aeoond degree of rdatumship onward. 

ii called a karnumie $kip** and it It larther aald» m { 64, m lelatien to the foNgobg 

fig. 901 e, p. T08; **die ander voice, namely, indicatea G-minor, while the upper voice, on 
the contrary, bdicatea G-majer."— — > 

Tln» oar aathor moans to say: when two barmoniei) follow each other, which, contider- 
ed a.s two tonic thrce-fo!d-r|i<»r<l.s, would not he rel.itrd to er<eh other in the first dr>!»ree, 
this is called a hnrmunic ^kip, — such a harmonic i^kip is faulty. — nnd thus the said so- 
called eounter-itaadt sound ill becdnsc they involve n harmonic skip; — for example, in 
fig. 901 a, p. 708, the email threefold-cheffd g, and then the hirge thnsefold-chovd C Mow 
oadi other In immediate tncceaiiea, and ainee the keja g-minor and G-OMjor do not otand 
in the nearest degree of relationahip to each othcr,~it followt, that Ihie htirmonie tnccee- 
sion ii n h<!rfnniir fAri'p.—and hcrnu<ie the example iovolvet a iMrmonie tMptIt jtncMn- 
Ur-ttand, — and therefore, of ill effect. 

Now who does not see that snch an explanation fails at ail points in logical consiat- 
eney f 1«— Ftasing over much which mmt spontaneoasly suggest itself to every reader, I 
wOl merely ebeerve, tfiat the very principle npon which thiii esplanatton preeeedt, namely, 
fimt the iflBmediato a nee ett i en of twoharmoniee of the above detcriptiea ie &nlly, it ntter- 
ly name* ae we have already learned with aafflcieDt certainty in tile doctrine of harmoaie 
progretsion. (Who will, for example, explain, as faulty harmonic skips ^ the harmonic 
w ccemion C: I— ii, —or C: u— V,— or C: IV— V,'— or g: i—c: V.^or C; V— vi,-* 
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[ — C — ll,— or ft — 0r,— or 9 — ®J — or Q — €5, — or ®^ — a], bceaose (A* keys C-major 
and d-aamot—^t ci-minor and G-mujor,— or i^-niajor and G-inajor,— or g and 6,— or G 
•ad « an not niatod to mch oihar in the fint degree ? !— ) Bat if meh a iMmoaie ioomi- 
■M» Js mat of ill oAct, it cannot of eowno laniah tbo naaon whjr dw «o««itr^tteflidli 
la 4|WMioa oooad ilL 

And since, moreover, the harmonic successions quoted as iil-aoanding counter-ttandt in 
tigs. 890 1, 891 t, and 8!)2 t, p. 704, cease to sound ill, so soon as they are made to follow 
the rules recommendt'd in §5 •^''^^ and 491, as in figs. §90 fr, 891 k, and 892 k, p. 704, 
M it is clearly perceived, thai the cause of the iU-elTeot doeii nut, a« our theorists teach, 
lie ia tlio hanaooie oBcoeaiion, not ia tlio phaatom denomiaatod a hatmenU $Up, — ^hvt, 
latter, only ia the acflect of diofo relee.— 



CHAPTER XI. 

MERITS OF PARALLEL PUuCjiRESSIONS. 

§497. 

The doctrine of the veriouB merito, of the edmuNubilitj or inediiitanbtiity 
of the different epectesof theperaOel progressionaof several Toices, ntreedr 
•dTOited to in §§ 45 and 46 of the present work, lias been postponed untO 
now, ia older that we migbt be able, at a more advanced stage of our in- 
quiries, to investigate it the more intelligiblj. In now entering upon the 
treatment of this subject, we will examine the di Arent speeies of parallel 
progressions, according to the order of the intervals hy which the parallel 
voices are separated firom each other {% 45.) 



DIVISION L 
♦ 

PARALLEUSM BY FRUCE8. 

§498.^ 

OJ parallel progression in primes nothing can properly bo -;iid; or, all 
that admits of being said, consists simply in the fact, that, na wo already 
know, two or more voices which proceed together in primes, cease to be 
different voices and are rc*!;ardcd as one and the same voice 15). This, 
therefore, can be called a pat allel movement with as little propriety aa it can 
be said of a man, that he walks parallel with himself. 



DIVISION II. 
♦ 

PARALLELISM BT SEOOlfOS. 

§ 409. 

Two voices which run paiuliti to each other at the distance of a second, 
seldom produce an agreeable effect upon the ear, but, for the most part. 
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oHend il; whether the Iodm which thus ran paraUel to each other be 
tooee hthmging It l&c htumomf, or iomtjknigti io «f. 
Fig. 909t 

(Flf. 908.1) (*.) {L) 




C.I IV i.V^iC.VM • ' ' ' Lf ' 

contains an example of harmonic tones thus running parallel to each other, 
a pasi^age which sounds incomparably worse than the same harmonic succes- 
aiou as tbund in k, where this parallelisuj by seconds is av<»id(!d. 

The cases in which one could be advised to attempt such a carriage 
of txco harmonic tojies, hut rarely occur, especially since other difficulties, 
for the most part, inctdeutaily interpose themselves in the way of such a 
carriage of voices. 

That is to say, these tones would necessarily always be the fundamental 
tone and the seventh of a fourfold chord, of which the former would again 
move tu the fundamental note of another four-fold chord and the latter to 
the teventh of the same chord. Now such a succession of two four-fold 
chords is not only of rather unfrequent occourrence in itself, but, involving 
as it doM the progression of tiie firel seventh to a second seventh, it would 
also io many cases (§ lOo) prevent the necessary preparatum of the latter. 



§ 500. 

A parallelism by seconds between a harmonic ione and a tone foreign to 
the harmony does not sound agreeably, as appears from a comparison of fig. 
904 i with fig. 904 k; 



(Fi«.904.».) (Jk.) 




the parallelism of seconds being, in this latter example, avoided. S ec alio 
6g, 905 t, as compared with fig, 905 k and /,---and also fig. 906: 

(Fig. 906. jj (*.) (I.) 

Q:V I li» 
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(Fig. 906. t.) 
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Vet, the following example 

(Fig. 907.) 



pi 

J 



shows that such a progression, particulailjr in middle and an aocompanying 
▼oioes, sometinies may be of perfectly good efiect. 

It would be an error to endeavor to find the cause of the unpleasent e^ 
feet produced by the example in fig. 90St, p. 711, directly in the feet that 

the principal seventh F which occurs in the third chord proceeds upwards at 

the fenowtng harmonic step, while the subsemitone b skips up to e; fer, ia 
such a harmonic succession as this, as we have alreadr seen in the doctrine 

of resolution, the principal seventh ncod not necessarily proceed downwards 
nor need the siibsemitone necessarily go upwards to the tonic, (as is clearly 
shown by the perfectly good effect of the example in fig. 903, p. Ill, where 
the intervals in question actually proceed as we have here suggested). 

Moreover, in the passage in ng. 898, p. 705, a passage already several 
times referred to 492), it is never of particularly good effect to hear the 
Base, in passing from the second measure to the third, proceed from c to B, 

while the second voice proceeds at the same moment from 3 to c*, and to 
hear the same parallelism of pure seconds recur again in passing from the 
sixth measure to the seventh, to wit: 

I 1 I 1 



From 2d to 
3d measure 



B 



From 6th 
7th measure. 



1 



B 

L_ 



A 



A parallelism of seconds between tones foreign to the harmony usually 
sounds ill also, as, fer example, in fig. 908: 

(Fijr. 908.) 




i 



The passage in fig. 909, also, belongs in acme respects to the present 
connection, 
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(Fig. 909.) 





* T 

P 




-1- — Ji 
















CtVt I — ' 





■nee, here, duriog the eontiiraaaee of the hannony C : V, the tone Gt of 
the Base ia a traoaition to the foUowiDg tone A, while the tone of the vo- 
eal part ia a tranaition to the large ninth a, and thua not only the tonea Gt 
and a are atnick together, in a manner that has rather a strange appearance 
to the eye, hut, if we imagine the G of the Base to be continued on to the 
Allowing G#, the two voices also ran parallel to each other at the distance 
of a small second, to wit: 

r~ 1 

I I 

Still, this case not only involves no unpleasant efiect whatever, but the 
flow of its progressions throughout is uniformly sweet and gracetul, so that 
no hearer could here think of finding the slightest tault. 



DIVISION III. 
> 

PABALLEUBM BT THIRDe. 

§ 601. 

Parallel progressions hj thirds are in themselves universally faultless, 
whether they are laige or small thirds, or large and small thirds alternately, 
aa well between harmonic tones as between tones which are foreign to the 
harmony, aa well in the gradual as in the skipping movement, and as well 
ia outer aa in middle voices.— Examples may be found in figs. 910 — 016, 
in which the parallel progressions by thirds are pointed out by brackets. 




90 
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(Fig. 914.) 
T T ^ 



(Fig. 916.) 



KOfiSUII. 



R R T 



(Fig. 916.) 




CAUABA. 

• t F 




IT 



t R R F R 



But, more partieularijr, the pfogreaMon by thirds is the inoit natural and 
flowing species of progression of two voices interlarded with Irewwlio w j o nu ; 
it is that species of progression which the most readily impresse;; the ear, is 
the most easy to understand, and which, for this reason, is eitrenicly frequent, 
altogether too frequent, indeed, and hence is sometinies rendered at last 
really dull and tedious, and, instead of exhibiting an air of flowing moolh- 
ness, becomes even podtively insipid. 



§ 502. 

The old musical scholars entertained the belief that the succession of Itoo 
large t/iirds sounded ill, and also knew how to adduce the most learned rea- 
sons why such a progression, which they called a Mi contra Fa, could not 
possibly be allowed. In order to impress thb the more firmly upon the mind 
of their pu|Nls, they caused the latter carefully to commit to memory the lit- 
tle 



** Mi coatn Ik 
Eat disbolu is Ifsnea.*** 

and they regarded such a parallelism of thirds also as a species of eoonler- 
stand. (see remark on § 496,) while Vogleri denounces it as a rough, ear- 
cutting offense against the capabilities of harmony ["harmonabilUat.'']-For' 
tunately, we have no occasion to j)hinge into this abyss of learned names and 
reasons, since our ears at the present day, to say the least, perceive nothing 
repulsiTC in these successions of thirds; as the examples quoted in the 
fiiregoing section plainly show. 

It is true indeed that many passages sound ill in which two voices move 
by large parallel thirds, or, in other words, we find many ill sounding pas- 
sages in which these parallels occur, as, for example, fig. 917; 
(Fig. 917. i.) (ft.) 



m 




* The Mi contra Fa in the devil in miuio. 
t 8. 62, SeiiMf Uandbachs der Usnnoaielefars. 
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but suralf it does not follow from this, tlttt the parallelism by large thirds 
is the cause of the ill effect of such passages; for, in that ca^o, the very 
passage above quoted would, by being so altuicd as to remove ihusc paral- 
felismsj as it is m k, cease to sound ill. But such, it \» readily perceived,!* 
Bot the case, and this ii of itself sufficient proof that the parallelism by 
thirds is not the cause of the ill effect produced by the passage in fig 917 t. 
(The true cause seems rather to lie in th<> several timos repeated trivial and 
iimignifirant alternation of the two secondary harmonies in— — ill — ii — 
III.) — (Comp the remark on ^ 242, as also ^ 243.) 



REMARK. 

T%i Ctfvw «f tiM fimltiiMn of parallelijin by thirds is flnpposed by onr theorists, agsia» CC 

lis in the fact that such two successive thirds, particularly two large thirrl^, nlwnys involve 
a harmonic $kip, — Without being obliged to repeat what I hnvp nirendy aid in the remark 
on § 496 rolutivc to tht- strange article deaominated a hannomc sinp, 1 wUl simply glaaee 
at Uw fbUowiug points, in a word. 
If a &«lliaMi wwe to bt damUMtrtted to aiit ia tht passage fig. 910, 

(F1C.»18.j.} (ft.) (U 



Aoma M «amd htnneoie ikip» it mU bo OMMMiy to pnmppoae, ia M«h a I 

I, (1) dMA two iaiga tliiids, foEowiag each other in two voices by the regalar d«- 
I of tha scalOa always depend npon two large three-fold chords saccessirely situated on 
two proximate degrees of the scale, — and (2) that such a step of a second in the fanda- 
mental harmony is faoltyi C'i) that two proximate threo-fold haruiouies are not to be found 
toother in any one Key, but uiwuya iudicat«) two different Keys, and that too even very 
remote Keys, and thus always a digreMiYO modaktioii ialo a Key bat roaiotoly rokted to 
pionoos ona, aid (4) tiiat ioeh naioto digmnoaa are ftnltj. 
After all thff bat alraady booaiaid on ftcaioroeeaaioai, it sorely cannot require any fiu- 
dMT proof to show, how very untrue are all these premises, and how little adapted they aro 
to serve fundamental principles for a demonstration of the ren^on why the above men- 
Uomd .j\aiiiple3 goand ill, and so much the leiui, too, since it is not even true that a paral- 
Iflliwu ot two such thirds does sound ill in itself, aa wo have already seen, partly 
aboveeiaiDpl«aiBfi|.«tBibaadl, aodparUy fimaoovwalof thofor^ffoiagoaii. 



DIVISION rr. 



FABALI^USM BY FOU&TUS. 
§503. 

Pftiallel progMssions by fourths aie fiur less acceptable to the ear, thaii 
are those by thirds. 

The wont cases of this kind are those in which two voices atom rao par* 
fillcl to each other at the distance of a fourth^ as in fig. 919: 
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(Fi|.9l9.) 

31^ 



i 



The reason why fourths of this description sound po very unharmoniously 
and insignificantly, lies very much in the fact that the ear cither cannot sat- 
isfy itself from such progressions, what harmonics form the basis of these 
harmonic combinations, or is compelled to consider them perhaps as a series 
of chords all in the second inversion, with the omission of the third (§74.) 

But even when the parallels are not thus naked, such a species of move- 
ment is uftea ratlier disagreeable lo the ear, and the most so when one of 
the parallel voices is the Base, because the ear in this case, for the most 
part, perceives a series of chords in the second inversion; fig. 920 1, k; 
(Fig. mi.) (*) 

o ^ <=r ^ 

«-o — — o — f 




'jaz 



•r-o- 



Wc sometimes, however, hear a voice proceeding parallel to the Base at 
the distance of a fourth, without experiencing any ill effect from it, as, for 
example, in 6g. 921 %; 

(Flg.SSl.i) ciKiniBftSBm. (*.) 



but this is the case only to the same extent that the ear justifies the fourths 
which the eve here norccives bv conceivin'r to itself that the under voice is 
u harp< ;:<^M:ite voice, and that this three-voiced passage is thus afour-voiced 
one, as in fig. 921 ^r. 

But parallel progressions by fourths are not particularly agreemUe even 
in middle voices. The passage in fig. 922, for example, 
rig.mi.) (*.) (I.) (m) («.) (o.) 



BOfunds less agreeable in t and k, where the first and secon<l voices, and in /, 
where the two middle voices, nm parallel to each other by fourths, than 
it does in m, n, and o, where such parallels are avoided. (Comp. § 80.) 
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Parallel progreiaioiis by fiHirthi an Uia Bioit agreeable in cases wbete 
•ereral harmonic c<nnbinationfl follow each other in the form of sii 
paiticttliirly in the gradual (not skipping) moremetit, as in fig. 995: 

(Fi|.m) 





• " *=• HS- O" 










o 






o 













The continued parallels between the two upper voices of fig. 934, more- 
, do not produce a disagreeable effect: 

(Fig. m,) 




§504. 



Parallel progressions by fourths between traimiion4on€t are still more 
rarely fit to be used. Figs. 925 — 929: 

(Fig. m.) (Fig 9S6. 




T — *-r 




C. V I IV1= °vu in' Ti O.V» 1 



I 



(Fig. 9tfL) 



(Fig. 929.) 



sun, hownver, in the above-mentioned lAtrd-fiirA poftfton, thejr sound pei^ 
ftctl; weD; as in figs. 990—992: 

(rifsm.) (nf.»i.) 







3f^=^= 




-X]rr~ if- 
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DIVISION V. 
» 

PAEAUiELIBH BT HFTHB. 

§ 5m. 

Parallel progressions by fifths usiually Bound ill, mul it is very seldom of 
good efr»;ct to allow two voices to run parallel to each other at the distance 
of a fifth, or, as musical composers are accustomed to express it, to place 
two fifths immediately after each other in the direct motion. 

The pruhibiiion of these parulielprogressiona b) hfths, which are usually 
oiled firbidden jyVu^ forbidden nllh succeenons, or forbidden progreai^ 
tone bj fifths, has acquired great celebrity in the theory of musical compo- 
sition, and not unfrcqucntly have the entire merits of a musical production 
bf^en decided accordiii<! the more or less scientitir (.!»sf«rvance of this pro- 
hibitiou, so that one shuuid thus be led to believe that the whole doctrine of 
muflical composition consists simply and solely in the injunction to aroid 
aueb parallelisms. — Mur^ical writers have, accordingly, in every instance 
treated this chapter of the theory with special fullness, and have, besides, 
even extended it to many case*; which can only, in a greater or a less de- 
gree, improptrly be called parallelisms by tifths, under the name of concealed 
oriktdden jyl4». 

In order, on our part also, to confer the due honor upon this celebrated 
chapter, wo will prepare ourselves likewise to eiaraiae it with some meaA* 

ure of fullness and detail. 
We wjli, therefore, 

(A.) First examine the various species of aefual or proper parallel pro* 
gresetotts by fifths,^— then also those which are improperly no termed, namely 

those progressions which, though really involving no parallel movements by 
fitlhs, still have some resemblance fo these, and are, on this account, 
brought into this category, being considered as it were conceo/eci parallelisms 
byfifths.— After this, 

(B.) We will inform ourselves as to the merits of such a species of move> 
ment, as to the admissibility or inadmissibility of the (fifH rent varieties of 
such proper or more or less improper parallelisms by tiilbs. 



(A.) JBKUAlfiRATION OF THE DIFFERENT SFECIS8 OF FA&ALLEL FBOG&Sl- 

8I0NS BT FIFTBB. 

(h) Fnpeff actual or cpm paraUels 6y Jjfths* 

^ 506. 

We will first consider the proper parallelisms by fifths, where, namelj, 
two voices actually ran parallel to each other at the distance of n fifth. 
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ids may take place in two different ways, that ia to say, either 
(«.) tn a ttritlly paraUd aMWMwol, or 
(6.) in a movemenl not ttnetly paraUei; 
jort Moordbg as the fifths are of the same species, as, for eiample, 

. ?. a i f 3 

A B, G e, B Gi 

{ I I I I I 

or of a difiSnenI species, as, tor example, 

f — J i 2 I — 2# 



§ 607. 

(n.) ^ sfrM% jMTflllsf sioissMnl, and that too 

(I.) at Hnt distenee of jnrfs^ large J^Uu, Toiees are finind tomn parallel 
to oach other in fig. 993 «, 

(Hi. «[.<.) (*.) (JL) (B.) («.) 



ii.tn.«.) (fi.) 





R-T -T P 



T R - t • R 8 
ft a B ' 

namely, first the two outer Toicei; 

I 



F R 
c 



Upper Toice: 



then in ib, 

Middle Toice: 
Base: 

and so also the 



a 
a 

L. 



e 

A 
JL 



1 



J 



r 

d 

G 

L_ 



e 
A 

JL 



▼oiccs in fig. 934. 



D tic.; 
-J 
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. 1 



an a— T_i-«. 



M if iboini bj the bracketf dimwn fram g to a and from e'to i. 
In fig. 936, 

* (Fig. 9».} 

the two upper voices move twice in such parallel progreasions, as do alio 
the two lower voices in fig. 936: 

(Kig. 936.) 




-O- ^ 

-g — f—& — 



laftg. 997i, 



(*•) 



I II — 




O.V OllT V 





the thNI Toioe and the Bate, ia like ■aoner, take two of theee patallel 
■tape, 



(Comp. § 508.)— 
lafig. 938, 



c 

f 

JL 



1 
b 
e 



(Fig. 938.) 
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Ihe 'J'enor proceeds, from the second to the third oieuure, ptnllel to tiM 
upper voice at the distaace of a fifth. 
In fig. 939, 

(Fig. 9». i.) (JU (l) 

-EI 





± 



severtl mieh parallel steps of the two upper voices oeeiir. 

ThMe hare all been paraUela by fifths between harmonic tonea. Now 
alao for examples in 

In fig. 940 t, 



form jythi wUh harmanie Unut. 



(Fig. !H0. i.) 
R F 



(ik.) 




g — e-l-a— 




Sf^ — 

R R T T ^ 


R 


p 


^ > ' ^"^-^ 

FT R 

— ^ 1 









the transition-tone f forms an under fifth with the tone c of the upper voice, 

whereupon the fifth g — d follows in parallel movement. — Similar fifths are 
found in k ki,-^and in figs, 941—946: 

(Fiff. 941.) 

R-F- R-R- PT.R . R.R 





R P R F R 





I CtT* I Ti 
(Fig.94&) 



sAo't nAVo-roara msata. 




C*f IV 
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(Fig. E. W WOLF. 



— ^ P.P . P-R 



a: I ivC.VM lV»°Tua:V»l 

(Fig. M6.) 



CH. O. 8CHR0TKR. 



V IIVT°viiiii» 

In the followmg cxuniplcs, 

(Fig.M7.) (F»g.94^i.) 

w m w m W m »T* V 

1 PT^ Z=ZZ F ^ ^ 




(Fig. '>13. Jt.) 
1"^ 




14 -"*^^^=^^^^ " ' 



fifths occur hdwtcn transition-tones themselves. — Parallel progressions by 

mere fifths are easily discovered also in figs. 949 — 952: 
(Fig.9».) 



J. 



B ■ -O 




■-'-IE 



i 



(Fig. 950.) 



f4^ o — I — A ^ — 1 — ^ — I I 



^ ^ 
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(t ) In the following passages, two voices likewise move in strict paral- 
lelisms by tmall fifths: 

(F^^m) (f1«.99C) (Fig. 955.) (Fig. 956.) 

4 ij. J- J J J J J ^ rrr^ ^ hj 



^506. 

(6.) An example of two voices proceeding together in a movement not 
ilricf^ parallel (in fifths of unlike magnitude) may be seen in the two outer 
voicet of fig. 957: 



(Fig. 997.) 
P f . 

8 



I — I 

8 



A f. ^ J -4 i -i 



E E ^ R T I ' 



I II I 



tewit: 



r 

d 

G 

L 



"1 

A and A 

-J L 



a 

6 

JL 



c 

J* 



Progressions of a similar description occur also in figs. 958 — 961, — 
(Fig. 958. i.) (jk.) (Fig.n.W.) (K.g.960.) 



Tor.LF.R. 



■ F 




(Fig. 961.) 



J- ' 




m=zi:C.tli < J J -J -J J J 



BKeTHOTBP. 
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also m fig. 962, second and fourth meaBures, — and in fig. ^63 : 
(Hg. 96t. L) (*.) 





In addition to the like fifths in the oxample fig. 037 t, p. 720, which have 
already 607 ) been remarked upon, we find also unlike fifths in the same 
example, namelj between tbe fint and Mcood Toioes: 

(Fig. mi) 




i 

at 

JL. 



J 



(2.) Improper or ameeakd paraUdisms 6y ^fths. 

^ 509a 

All the cases thus far conridered have been thoae of real and open paral- 
lelisms by fifths. 

But, in addition to these, as already observed, we also reckon here still 
other forms of movement, which less obviously, and even only in an im- 
proper sense, merit this name, and which may, accordingly, be called 
uajMnoper, and in part even una^inary, panUelima hj fifths. With theie 
also we will now become ncqoauted. 



Among the concealed or improper parallelisms by fifths, beloog, fint, • 
those which are nUtmipitd fry jmiimss, as, for example, the fiiUowiog: 
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JFlp.9W.) 



( II 1 



wImm the bracketi, extended over the reite, point oat the paralleli.— In 
like mnnner, we can discom pure paraUelianu bj fifths, though interrnpted 
by rafts, in figs. 965 and 967, — and, if we choose, also in fig. 968: 

(Fig. 96ft. i)^ #- ^ BnTBOTsii. (* ) :Jif 

y ■»- If- V -f- -p- 15 _i#i)i-«rc"-i 





i5 Iv. s 



(Fig. 967.) 



(Fig. 968.) 



/. HATDV. 




{b.) HarpeggicUe fifth*, 
§611. 

Another species of improper parallelisms by fifths sometimes arises from 
Karpeggiaie progression 21.) In the following fig. 969 », 

(Fig. 969. i.) (*) (I.) 



— <y. 



Till 



ins 



4- 



t 



-o — 



0-1 



JL. 



(Comp. §§513, 532, 542,) the eye, it is true, discovers no parallel progres- 
Ms bjr fifths; but still, the ear, so fiv as it conceives the Base to be a har- 
peggiate voice— a harpeggiate expression of two voices, as in A:, perceives 
ftcbidden fifths between tho Base and the second voice, inasmuch as the 
etamplc, considered in this point of view, appears only as a harpeggiate 
reprci^cntation of /. — In liko manner, one detects fifths between the Base 
and middle voices in fig. 970: 
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'■ — G, 




C2 ga — 1 







-4 • I 



JL 



It ioundt as if it involrcd these fifths, although eye perceives no parallel 
progresflioiui by fifths. — Similar fifths may be traced out in fig. 971 i: 

(Fig. [rri.i.) (*j 



as also in figs. 972—976: 

(Fig. 972. t.) KIRUBKROEB. (JL) 



JL. 



(Fig. 973.) 






(Fig. 974. *J 



f p. 



J.. Jit 



(Fig. 976. i.) (*.) («.) 
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§512. 

We have just seen, that a passage sometimes exhibits parallelisms by 
fifths by its being considered as a harpeggiate representation of two or more 
▼oices. — On the contrary, we find also, in many passages, obvious parallels 
bj fifths which cease lo be §o when Ihey are regarded oi harpeggiate progreM- 

If we regard the foliowing passage, fig. 977 i, 

(Fig. 977. i.) (*.) (I.) 




msrely according to the notet, the eye leee entirely open, fifths, as the 
hreckets show; but the successioD of fifths disappears the mofnent we regard 
the upper Toice as a harpeggiate expressioa of two voices, as io Jfc ft. 1: and, 
rsgarded in this point of Tiew, the upper voice, from the first to the seeood 

measure, is not considered as passing firom f to g, but as if it proceeded ftom 
i to g, and a seeood voice from f to e; and in such a carriage of harpeggiate 
veiees there is of eouise no parallelism by fifths. (Comp. § 27.) — Still less 
equivocal is the passage in m: 

K. T ^- ^ F 




§ 51S. 

An impression of forbidden fifths is often conveyed to the ear when the 
tkiefiy aectnUd {emphasited) or oUurtnu prominent notes of two voices form 
fifths by our conceiving the less importnnt tones to be absent. In the fol- 
lowing fig. 978, 

(Pig. (*.) 



5"""^ J- n 




the first and the fourth notes in the upper voice render themselves particu- 
larly prominent, while, on the contrary, those occurring on the lighter por- 
tions of the measure make a very perceptibly weaker impression upon the 
ear. Now if we conceive these less important tones to be absent, fifths, it 
is perceived, appear between the upper voice and the Base, to wit: 
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a (g 
ICP d 
in % 979 if k, also, 

(Fig 979. i.) 



e ^ 



iff !rJ9. i.) (*.) 



II 

two fiilhi MhilMt thenMelves, if we conceive the notes between a end 3 1 
upper voice to be abeent; — and eo also in fig. 980 1, as is shown in k: 

(Fig. 980.1.) (*.) 



in the 




c 
g 



a 
g 



1 

e 

a 



Moreover, in fig 971 i, p. 726, in which we have already (^511) found a 
concealed parallelism by fifths, we detect a still farther snd otherwise con- 

ceaied progression by fifths, if we conceive the after-note e uf the Tenor, 
at the fourth eighth-note, to be absent; as follows: 

I 1 



b 
e 

L. 



e 
a 

J 



This fact would show itself still more prominently by altering the passage 

a^ in k, where the concealing aller-notc e ajppears still more insignificant, 
and thus conceals the fifths mil more imperfectly than in t. 

In figs 969, 970 and 973, pp. 735 k 736, the concealed fifths are also 
renderM the more prominent by the accent. 



{4.) ParMelUm by fi/tki conctaltd by ionu foreign to th$ harmony. 

§614. 

Another species of concealed fifths between harmonic tones are those 
which are dugnUed In^ tramUum-Umt» inlrodmeed helwem them, and which, 
these transition-tones being considered as absent, contaia parallel progres- 
sions by fifths; as. for example, in fig. 981, 
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ao fkr as we conceive the principal tone c to itand in the place of the sus- 
ptnaiofi d; — and so alto in figs. 98*2 — 984, 





d:t V 

(n|.siii) 



VI 



VI 



R-R • 

I TI I Yt 



m r m r m r m r m K I 

pim ±iT^i^ ipP. pi m A 

S IV — i 



aad alto in fig. 986 i. 

Fig. 985. i ) 




k~t pRRT R 



— r ^' 



I IV III II 1 II I V I 
ai likewiae in i; and I, where the concealed harpeggiata fiftha in fig. 976, p. 
796, are rendered atill aomewhat more inpercepCible hj tonaa Ibnign to the 
hamonj. 



(«.) Parallelitm* byJ\fUn artting/rom tht crouing of voicu. 

Again, another apecies of improper parallels by fifths consiata of tlioie 
irhioh are only concealed from the eje hy the t&tpptng of one vote* ovar on- 
otter, 6y tk$ crosnng of mncet, while to the ear they are still equally obn» 
one, — or, perhaps better expressed, by the movement of two voieea, croseiiig 
each other, which impreosea the ear ae a paralleliim of fifths, provided it 
[the ear] conceiTes the croanng Yoicea nol to croae each other The fol- 



(Fig. 906. i.) 



mm 



If the first voice here in i moves from c to g, and the second from f to dT, 

the case of course involves no parallel progression and consequently no 

9f 
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panUelism hy fifths. But if we consider what tones, what eombinatiooa 
of tonos, the ear perceiYea, we ahall find that thej are none other than firat 

[f e] and then [ g It ia tme, indeed, that one roice in thia case gives 
the higher tone in the first choid and the lower tone in the aecond, while the 
other voice, vice Toraa, girea the loweat note in the first chord and then 
paaaea bj a skip over the first Yoice to the highest note of the second chord ; 
but it may easilj happen that the ear does not perceiTO such a crossing of 
the ▼<Mces, or at least takes no notice of it (§ 6) and, instead of trulj fiiUow- 
ing the thread of the Yoicee as they cross each other, confounds them, per- 
hapa, and consequently construes the case in such a manner as to make the 

same ▼oice which gave the highest note c in the first chord, also give the 

higher tone d in the second chord, and so as to make the second voice, ia like 
manner, give the two lower tones f and g;^and, by regarding the matter in 
thia light, the ear would of course perceive and understand the said ezam- 
pla as IbUows, and as it stands in k: 

I 1 

c d 



it would, consequently, understand the case as if two voices proceeded par- 
allel to each other by fifths, which, to be sure, is not really the fact, but 
still it seems so to the ear, and, accordingly, the latter [the ear] conceives 
itself to be hearing parallel progressions by fifths, although, more accu- 
rately eonsideted, none are properly present. 
JBimberger* cites a similar example, fig. 988 t.* 



(rig.98B.i.) 




This passage, in case we disregard the crossing of the two upper voices, 
sounds most perfectly as if the second voice constantly proceeded parallel 
to the Base at the distance of a fifth, as is somewhat more prominently az- 

hibited in k. 



This passage will, therefore, sound as if it contained forbidden fiHhs, 
particularly if both upper voices, as is here the rase, are executed by like 
instruments, for example, by two violins, and even perhaps every note 
struck by each. Certainly, in such a case, the car has no reason for as- 
cribing the highest note of the second chord to any other voice than the one 
which also gave the highest tone of the first chord: thus it will pay but littla 

* is t. Koiut d. V. SatzM, I. B. S. 149. 
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i^gard to tlie diiliiictioii, whether the first violin, which first gave the tone 

c, gives, in the second chord, the tone a of the upper stafi*, or the tone B of 
the next staff below, — whether this ^ is given by the same violin which gave 
the tone c, or by the other violin. Tlie onr will, therefore, in this case, 
easily perceive parallel progressions by iiRhs, although, according to the 
division of voices, there are really none present. 

It must not be overlooked in this example, moreover, that it is not on ac- 
count of these fifths alone that the passage sounds ill, but (a thing which 
Kimberger neglected to mention) that it sounds doubly and trebly ill also 
en the ground that, in addition to this parallelism hr fifths, still other inihli* 
dties are involved in it, namely the so-called forbidden octaves, (with which 
we shall shortly became acquainted,) — and still farther also the trivial and 
insignificant harmonic successions: I — ii — I — V — VI — V, or I — ii — I — G: 
I— II— I. (Comp. § 250, 6.) 

The passage in fig 987 «, also, (a passage likewise borrowed from Kim- 
btrgtr*) 

(Fig. 987. t.) {*.) 




seems like a case of forbidden fifths, provided the ear, as may easily hap- 
pen, confounds the threads of the crossing middle voices, as in 

So also in the example fig. 52 i, p. 128, if we but conceive the course of 
die emasing voiees to be absent, we can £ieov«r a paraUelim of two eon- 
•eentive fifths, as may be seen in h 

Now, whether and when the ear will, in such cases, construe the matter 
in the one way or in the other, depends chiefly upon the circumstances just 
mentioned— circumstances which are more minutely detailed in ^ 6 of the 
present work. 



$616. 

Ab, in the eiamplee hitherto quoted, paraUeliama by fifths exhibit them- 
selves, if we eooeeive the crossing voices not to cross each other, so also 
■MQT cases be conceived of where voices which in fact proceed in an epsn 
fmraUeliim of ffikt to each otktr art so concealed by a Ikird voice ichkh cros- 
ses one of the former, that the ear scarcely, if at all, percsivesthe OOOSaeiH 
tlfo fifths. Thus, for example, in fig. 989 i. 



* snsagsC a 8. S64. 
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(Fig. 989. ».) (*-) 




the middle voice in itself runs parallol to the Base at the distance of a fifth; 
but the upper voice, which crosses the middle voice, gives the case the as- 
pect of being as represented in k. 



(/.) In$irUd Jlftkt. 
§517. 

Another case which theorists reckon into the class of concealed (or, as 

Vogler calls them, masked) parallelisms by fifths, is that in which two voices, 

proceeding together, not in parallel, but still in direct movement, in one instance 

only form a fifth with each other; — or, in other words, theorists reckon here, 

not merely, as herctolbrc observed, itco fifths in direct movement| but 

even every individual fifth which occurs in direct motion. 

They say, namely, that if the upper voice in fig. 990 t, 

(Fig. 990. i) ( *.) 

proceed! from g to a, whUe the under Toice ekipe from B to d, this latter 
Toioe might, instead of Mppnig from B to d, proceed gradaslly, and not by 
a skip, bnt through the intermediate tone, and thus of course fii>m B to c 
and thence to d, as m Ar: in such a case, the step from e to d, while the up- 
per Toice shottU proceed from g to a, would be a parallelism bjr fifths, to 
wit: 

I 1 

fe) K a 
Be d 

( _J 

and now, inasmuch as a parallel progression by fifths would occur in the 
passage fig. 990 i, above, provided only it were otherwise than it is, namely 
as represented in k, so, such progressions as that in fig. 990 t, above, are 
reckoned among the concealed, or, to speak more correctly, the imagined 
parallelisms by tiftha. 

Such a contraband progression lies concealed in each of the following 
examples in t, as it may be seen unmasked in each instance in ib; 
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1 
a 

d 



(Fig. 992.) 



A B c 



-I 

a 

d 



b e 



1 

a 

6 



In the following passage also^ from Mozart's Don Juan, 

(Fig. 994.) HOVAmT*! Doir juav. 



s 



no 



Tl 



• ta 



the brackets point out such a concealed parallel pfogrmiion hj fiftha be> 
tween the fourth voice mod the Bate, 



r- 

eb 



at* 
db 

_J 



~-as alao in the following paiMge from the fint chord to the leeood between 
the S<^raiio and the Base: 



(Fiif^995.) 



CHXRUBIiri'S MAM. 



dmsit.a«-di-ci4ni to 



31 



to 1m*m • 41 • 

(Comp. 245, 518, 520, and 688.) 

I designate this species of improper or concealed parallelianie by fifths 
by the teim muirUd fifths ^ on the ground that these progreeriona are, as we 
see, only ao for parallelisms by fiflhs, as we, in idea, xn»ert or interpolate a 
tone in one of the two voices, (for instance, the tone c in fig. 990, the toiiea 
f and e in fig. 991, the tones A B and c in fig. 992, &c.) 

I muvst farther observe, that the term concealed or hidden fifths is not 
unfrequentiy, in our books of instruction, np])lied exclusively to this one 
species of prohibited fiflhs by way of pre-eminence, while all the other 
vaiietiea above mentioned are not treatea at aO. 



§618. 

If, moreover, as is here the case, one will construe every direct step to a 
fifth as a suspicious progression, he must also, in order to be consistent, do 
the same thing in relation to a direct movement from a fiflh^ as for example, 
m figa. 996 t, ^, /, and 997 «, k, I : 
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(Fig. 997 i.) 



e 



(and Sehieki, teom wboie fimdamenial mlti of harmony* I borrow fig. 997, 
is altogether more consiBtent than other wnten, who hafo enkinly ofw- 

looked this latter species of inserted fifths.) 



Concealed 6flhs of this description may be detected by multitudes in the 
; in fig. 995, p. 733, fo 
■econd quarteiHiote of me fint mumft between the enter voicee, are 



foregoing manner; 



995, p. 733, tot example, from the first to the 



found exactly the Mune epeeies of fifkhe that were oonunented upon in fig. 
997 I, above, and another case of the same kind occurs also from the lait 
note but one to the last note, between the Base and middle voices. 



(g,) FiftkM in Oat CMir^ sioliM. 
§ 519. 

Still another species of improper paraDeliim by fiftha ie that of the 

called fflhs in tlu eonffory flMlion. 
In fig. 998 i, 



* GmBdregek der Harmooie. 
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the upper voice moves from d to e, while the Base proceeds from g to A. — 
Thif ia in itself, certainly, no parallelism by fifths; but since the tone g is 
but the eopf of the tone G, this carriage of the Base does not differ mate- 
rially from what it would be, if it proceeded from g tu a, or from 6 to A, 
(say, as in ib or I,) which progression, G — A, would form a parallelism of 
fifths with the upper voice d — e. In like manner, we may detect other 
fifths in the same example, which lie concealed in the contrary movement; 

I II II II 1 

Fig. 998.) a e a 3 b 

g A d G e 

L__ IL l( !! ! 

and, considered in this point of view, this passage is little else than the 

above quoted fig. 978 i, p, 727. 

The same species of fifths are found in the followinnr passage fig. 999* 

(Fig. 999.) MOZART. 




Still another species of concealed or imagined fifths is found mentioned 

in our books of^ instruction under the singular appellation of ear-fflhi^ 
though without any reguhir definition of thorn bring given. — But if we 
advert to the examples to which authors apply this designation, we find that 
such cases arc uniformly intended by it as is the one in fig. 1000 1: 




Thus, for example, Turc1<^ says, "thny arr those fifths which are not in- 
deed actually present, but which, nevertheless, one imagines himself to 
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hear/'— (a definition which applies witfaont diatipctiOB to every epeeiesof 
concealed parallelisms by fifth? ! — ) 

For examples, he refers to such cases as those in fig. 1000 r — p. 735. 
According to these examples, therefore, ear-fiilhs would be a particaUur 

ipecies of inserted fifths in eontrafy movement, to wit: 

P , 

(Fig. 1000») e "a e ? g a a 

c ^ 

I . I 

More on such fifths in a subsequent part of this work. 538.) 

(3 J More, extended Survey, 

We liave thus far considered, with some measure of fullness, how differ- 
ent species of parallelisms by fifths may arise from the different ways of 
carrying two voices and from the more or less actually parallel poiiition 
theace ariaing. But it will readily be perceived, that this classification of 
the various species of such progressions fitHs far short of ezhauBtiog the 
subject. For, we have, in what preceeds, unifiiffmly had reference merely 
to the intervals lying between the two progressing voices, merely to the 
movement of the voices (and thus as it were have only embraced the dy- 
namic ground of division,) bul iiave nut ai liic £»ame time had any regard to 
the dinerent possible harmonies and harmonic successions which form the 
basis of such progressions of voices, nor to the obviously most important 
fiiptinction, involved therein, whether the movement by fifths takes place 
during the continuance of one and the same harmony, as lu the above exam- 
ples, figs. 955, 956, and 959, p. 123; or at the lime of a harmonic step, 
and that too, either a harmonic step in the same scale, as in fi^. 960 
Sic, p. 7^, or a more or less, wholly or partially digressive step, as m fig. 
953 &.C., p. 1'23, and, again, indeed, of what harmon v, of what more or loss 
nearly related Key, and from what interval of this or that harmony to what 
interval of what following harmony, under what more or less favorable cir- 
cumstances, or under what more or fewer concurring combinatioos of these 
or those of all the circumstances just adverted to, or of others, &c; (comp. 
remark on § 99.) Indeed, a distinct classification might, again, with propri* 
ety, have been predicated upon the ron«i<l»'rntion, whether the propres- 
sioD by fiilhs m made upwards or downwards, gradually or by skips, 
(which, however, would also be a mere dynamic ground of distinction;) etc. 

Contemplating the field in this point of view, one readily sees, that if we 
would classify separately all the various ways in wliich parallel progressions 
by fifths may oeenr, according to the ahove and still other grounds of dis- 
tinction, we fshniilfl not very soon arrive at the eiul of our labors. 

I here agam Imd myself compelled to limit my treatment of the subject 
to the elassificatbns thus tar exhibited, and merely to hint at the great ex- 
tent of the field, without being able even to measure it minutely, and still 
less to bestow upon it a full examinatioD. 



(B.) MBBtTS or THX PARALLBL PROCRESSIOHS OW TWO VOICXS BT FirTSS* 

§ 522. 

After having thus far (from § 506 to the present place) taken a survey of 
the different species of actual, and imagined or concealed, parallelisms by 
fifths, we now come, in the natural order of topics, to the consideration 
of their various merits. 
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On fhii point there exists a great contrariety between the old mnsicians 
and the miuical artists of the present day. The former avoided everything 

in tho shf\p<^ of a parallelism by fiflh??, with the most assiduoii^ '-nre, and 
shuddered and had the ear-ache, the jiioment they coiihl anywhere discover 
even the remotebt i^hadow of a parallel progression by fiflhs. — The latter, on 
die eontrary, lifting up their heads with a buoyant spirit of liberty and a 
dignified contempt of antiquated pedantic prcjudiees, reject and condenm 
all the old prohibitions of parallelisms by fifths, as pedantic trash and use- 
less scholastic lore. 

If we consider this subject in a sufTiciciilh liberal ^oint of view, we shall 
see, that, in this case also, the unconditional prohibition, on the one hand, 
is as incorrect and ill fininded, as Is the uneonditiooal contempt of it, on the 
ether 

The iiiiiltitiii!ini)iis variety of these parallels and the numerous ways in 
which they may occur, each of which is so essentially difiereut Irom the 
otfiers, and which, \on aceoont of their ettreme multiplicity, we have not 
been able fully to enumerate, and much less, circumstantially to examine 

521,) — even this essential diversity of the innumerable possihip ra^c^, is 
sufficient proof of itself, that thi-^ subject, again, does not admit ol being 
dispatched either by universal jprohibitions, or by a universal renunciation of 
tbcSn. Every one whose ear » not entirely uncultivated, will perceive, on 
reviewing the various examples thus for refbrred to, . that many of them 
r^r^llv sound in the highest degree disagreeably, while many others do not 
sound ill at ail; and that thus both parties — as well the old ultras as the 
modem liberals, each in his own way, are in error: and the chief cause ot 
this error is obviously the fact that they all, contemplating the matter in a 
too limited point of' view, do not survey the entire extent of the subject upon 
which they undertake tn decide, and hence they fancy themselvp? tn hnve 
found a principle of universal application, as soon as they ascertain th it it 
fits the limited scrap of the held which they may happen to have before their 
eyes. (Comp. remark on ^ 99.) 

Far as we would keep ourselves from pronouncing such a universal decis* 
ion, productive only of partial and limi^^rd views, still, on the other hand, we 
find it equally impossible to consider every branch of this subject separately, 
and thus to exhaust the field. Here a^ain, therefore, we must, in the very 
nature of the ease, satisfy ourselves with giving mere hints, but these shall 
at least have the nncrit of distinguishing themselves from the dogmas here- 
tofijre laid down, by tii* fnrt that thr y arr imr proffered under the misguid- 
ing assurance of their being universal precepts. 

With these limitations, then, we subjoin the following remarks. 

(\,) Fundumental principle* 

It is entirely true, that the parallel progression of two voices by fifths is 
fliequently, and, indeed, usually, disagreeble and repulsive to the ear, as is 
very perceptibly shown, by many at least of the finegoing examples. 

like disagreeable effect of such a progression, however, is realized only 
in cases where the ear can clearly and distinctly recogmze and perenv$ such 
progressions. The more perceptibly and distinctly the parallel progression 
by fifths impresses itself upon the car, (he more sensibly is the infelicity 
usually produced; whereas, the m^rr concealed, the less perceptible the 
consecutive fifths are, the less is the annoyance which is experienced there- 
firom. 9S 
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This priBCtple, if applied to the dLfiereot ways in which paraUeliams hj 
fifths mav occur, leads to the foUowing results. 

(2. ) Deductions Jram the foregoing principle. 

(a.) Fythi Is panagit haping uvtrtii taieu . 

§ 524. 

In the first place, it follows from the pi uu iplc above stated, that parallel- 
i.sins of fifths are less perceptible and consetjucntly less repulsive in pos- 
sopff ^f having several voices^ than in those which have fewer; because, in the 
fornj* r ( use, the car cannot well follow so definitely the progression of each 
individual voice, 28), and, on this account, the parallel movement of two 
voices in fifths the more easilv escapes its attention. This < ircumstance in 
some measure excuses and justifies the above-mentioned example in fig. 937 i 
p. 720, (comp, §§507 and 508.) — It is for the same reason, moreover, 
that the five-voiced passage in fig. 949, p. 722, does not sound ill. — ^The 
same is true also of fig. 994, p. 733; (comp. §§517 and 525.) 

(6.) Ftftkt in principal and in $econdary voicu- 

A second result of the principle above establbbed, is, that paralleliims 
by fifths are particularlj ofibnsive in cases where tbej occur in oaler eotcet, 
or m two Toiees which are by any other means rendered promment above 
the others (§ 8,) as, e. g. in fig. 9SS t and I, p. 719. The case becomes 
somewhat less disagreeable when only one voice is an outer or principal 
voice, as in i» and U, — and is the least so of all, when these parallels occur 
only between middle or merely accompanying voices, as In fig 934, p. 790, 
(comp. § 506.) 

It is not intended here to say, that all parallel progressions by fifths which 
do not occur between principal voices are simply on that account free from 
ill effect, (the contrary of which is proved by fig. 933 k and tts'^vi merely 
that those consecutive fifths which are formed exclusively by middle or sec- 
ondary voices are less oflTensive, and, if still other favorable and meliorating 
circumstances concur, may sometimes become by such palliative means en- 
tirely free from fault and of perfectly good eftect; as is the case, for exam* 
pie, in fig. 994, p. 733. (Comp. 517 and 5S4.) — The same is tma of 
fig. 943. p.7Sl. 

(e.) FtfUu by the doubling qf VOicu. 

§ 526. 

For the reason already mentioned in the foregoing section, those parallel- 
isms by fifths do not sound perceptibly ill which arise from the mero doub- 
ling of voices in a higher or a lower octave, between one voice and the 
duplicate of the other 15.) Thus, e. g. the passage in fig. 'JGoi and 
p. 725 does not sound ill at all, even though the second voice runs parallel 
to the fourth in open fifths; for, the second voice is nothing else than a mere 
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dnplwate of thA fifth in a highor octave, (at, indeed, aU the three higher 
foieee together are nothing elee than duplicates of the three lower, or, vice 
▼em, the lower voicee maj he regarded as duplicates of the upper, and 
aecotdingljr, in either case, either all three upper voices, or all three lower 
veicea are mere fceondory ooicm.) Hence, consecutive fifths of ffttt spe- , 
des, paiticttlari/ in fiill instrumental compositions are unhesitatingly employ- 
ed every day. 

We will, likewise, in the proper place, make some mention also of the 
parallel progressioas by octaves which occur in the same example. 



§627. 

What has been said in the foregoing section applies only in cases where 
the voice is most positively and decidedly a mere duplicate of another, and, 
indeed, in the example quoted, namely fig. 965 t and k, p. 725, chiefly be- 
cause here all the voices, throughout, are doubled in the octave. When 
this is not, to the full extent, so decidedly the case, as, for example, in fig. 
966, 

(nf.966.) 




the parallel progressions by fiflhs between the first voice and the second are 
more foreign and repulsive. The same thing would be perceived in fig. 
965, p. 7126, if, say, the first upper voice, or the first and third, were ab- 
sent. 



(d,) Ftftki Mwun harmonic and turner monic toiM. 

§ 698. 

It may also he considered as a result of the ahove mentioned principle, 
that the parallelisms by fifths which occur between harmonic tones and tones 
foreign to the harmony, as in fig. 940, p. 721, or as in figs. 941^45. pp. 
7S1 &732, sound less disagreeably, than the same parallels between exclu- 
sively harmonic tones, as in fig. 933 p. 719, &c. That is to say, it would 
seem that the car does not so distinctly and definitely recognise parallels 
which are made of so dissimilar elements. 

Particularly, a mere ihort transition-tone which falls into a parallelism 
with a harmonic tone at the distance of a fifth, is not ti'^nally ofifonsiveto 
the ear, as e, g, in figs. 940, 941, 94S, p. 721. In these examples, 
the ear seems not to attend to these non-harmonic, transient and, conse- 
quently, in every respect insignificant tones, and seems to regard thrm as 
not being present, and to view the case as if the Base voice in fif;. 0 10 i, 
p. 721, had a pointed half-note e and proceeded thence immediately to g, or 
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BB if the upper voice in fig. 941, p. 721, had four quarter notes c, or even a 
whole-note, instead of the eighth-ootes, or as if the middle voice in fig. 943 

p. 721, proceeded from c to d« &c. 

(«.) Lik$ and unlikt J^Uu 
§599. 

It may also be regarded as in some measure a result of the so often quo- 
ted fundamental principle, that two fifths in not itrictly parallel movemcfU, 
as e, g, in the following passage, 




or as in figs. 958 k and 963 t, k, I, pp. 723 & 724, often sound less ill than 
exclusively strict parallels by fifths: because, namely, such a mOTemeilt is 
in fact less parallel than a movement which is strictly so. 

On this point our theorists are accustomed to lay down, in particular, the 
following rule, to wit: a small fifth after a Iarc;c one is more allowable, than 
the reverse, namely a large fifth after a small ono; thus, for example, the 
first of the following fonm ii preferable to the other: 

> 3 i » 

g ^ f g 

c B rather than B c 

I I I 1 

But, in laying down such universal rules, fhey have, as may be sees by 

the examples quoted from them, only a single case before them, namely the 
freely admitted individual fact that fig, 958 i sounds altogether worse than 
fig. 95B k, p. T2fi. — But the ground of this fact lies mainly in the circum- 
stance that the former example contains also at the same time a compara- 
tively unnatural progression of the fundamental seventh c, and that precisely 
such fifths as those in fiss. 958 k and 963, pp. 723 & 724, in which the one 
voice descends gradually fivmthe fifth degree of the scale to the fimrth, 
while the other goes down from the tonic note to the seventh degree of the 
nto lower octave, do not make a preceptibly unfavorable impression upon 
the ear. — The fact that not every succession of a small fitlh to a large one 
sounds equally well, is proved by the progression from the first to the sec- 
ond chord in fig. 057, p. 723; as also, on- the contrary, figs. 96<| and 961, 
pp. 793, show, that the opposite species of paralleliMns by fifths is not 
•iways of ill effect. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 



(/.) Cmc«b<«2, improper jiftht. (§ 509.) 
§630. 

One win, moreover, readily infer fivm the same principle, that, in gen- 
eral, all those fifths which we have become acquainted with under tfie name 
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of concealed or imagined Hfiha are, in the general, less otrensive than oi>( n 
and actual fifths, anf) thnt they are always the more tolerahlc and the less 
prejudicial, the more tlu y m-c obscured and concealed, — but, on the con- 
trary, the more questionable lu their effect, the more they approximate the 
actual parallelisoit by fifths and the more deceptiye as such thej may appear 
to the ear. 

We will endeavor, for the sake of a more particular exhibition of this 
subject, to make an applic^on of the position ju;i>t assumed, tu the different 
tpeciM of concealed nfthf, 

§581. 

(S.) Intarrapttd hj pavMS. (f U0.) 

In the fint plaee* fmraSUl progrmkm by JifUm Mdk ore utUrrupUd by 
mil, and whidi» accordingly, appear aa lodi only by eoooeiving the leata 
to lie abieat, win not, on acconnt of theae interrupting pauses, appear ao 
definitelj and strikingly to be paraJlelima bj fiftlia, as they would if they 
proceeded in an nnbrolten aeries; and thia eiibct will be pfodaced in a 
greater degree, according as the intermption by rests is tiie more oonsider- 
able, and the succession is thus rendered the less immediate. 

For this reason, in fig. 967, p. 7S5, for example, especially if the bold be 
continued rather long, the ear will scarcely be able to perceiTe the fifths, — 
end still less the fifths which occur between the first and the middle yiaen 
of fig. 908, p. 735. Those which occur in fig. 964, p. 795, especiaUy to- 
wards the end of the example, separated as they are only by less consider* 
able pauses, would, it is true, be perceived. — (The example in fig. 965 1, 
p. 735, needs no vmdication by the small rests, but has already been vindi- 
cated in § 526, and could not, even if the pauses were not present, as, for 
example, in ik, be called a case of forbidden progression by fifths.) 

§ 532. 

(I.) Bttp«0isli (« ill.) 

For a like reason also, those j)arallul progressions by fifths which appear 
as such only in consequence of ho carrying a voice as to make it n pn gcnt 
karpeggiaiely two voices, as in fig. 969 i, ky /, p. 725, are not ordinciriiy i^o 
ofiensive as an actual parallelism of fifths between two real voices. One 
can, it IS true, conceive to himself two voices in i running parallel to each 
other in fifths, as in Jb and Z; but stiU these are not two oslafll voices, but, 
so to speak, only an imagined two voices, and hence wmtk a paiallelism ill 
fifths is not entirely so striking and tangible as would be that of two real 
voices running parallel to each other by fifths. 2%cm Phigresaions by fifths 
are of course oftbasive to the ear only wheb the movement of the harpeg- 
giste voice appeara very definitely and decidedly as a harpeggiate repre- 
sentation of two voieea proceeding parallel to each other by fifths;—* and, 
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€0 the coolraij, mdi a carriage of » voiee is mocli leii oflbufive when the 
voice appeen to the ear less as a harpe^iate expression of two voices, 
than as only a mere aelodf. — Tbtti, Ibr eiample, fig. 974 , i, p. 736, ia 
certainly quite unexceptionable, since, as every one peiceiYef» the ear is 

more inclined to follow the thread of the melody of the upper voice as the 
melody of a siiigle Toice, than to take it aa a harpeggiate representation of 
three voices running parallel to one another, as in k. — So also fig. 976 t, p. 
726, does not sound at all as if it contained parallel progreaaions by Mhs; 
but in /, on the contrary, one distinctly feels the harpeggiate character of 
the progression and consequently the parallelism by fifth*'. 

In like manner, those parallels in fifths \ch\ch cease to be f^vch rrhrrfrer fh" 
passage ia regarded as a harpeggiate prop'rsffion ^I^,) nuist always be so 
much iho less prfjudicial, as the passage apptarb the more definitely to be 
a harpeggiate progression, i'lius, tor example, the pattMge in fig. 977 si, 
p. 727, ia leie exceptionable, than the one in i. 

(C) AcMot fiiUis. (§ 618.) 

Thoae parelle] progreanooi by fifths which one as it were imagines to exist, 
only because he conceives none but the ^^edttUg emphasised noiti to be pres- 
ent, leaving the others all out of the account, as if having no existence 
in the piece,— are likewise perceptibly repulsive only when such particularly 
aecented notes are rendered very perceptibly prominent, and the other tones 
are thrown very much into the shade. Therefore, it was remarked in ^ 51S 
above referred to, that, in fig. 971 k, p. 726, the progression from the second 
to the third qoartcr-notc sounds more as if it involved prohibited fifths, than 
it does in «; — and, for a like reason, the hidden consecutive fifths are more 
perceptible in fig. 979 k, p. 7S8, than they are in i 

(t.) FiAlw concealed by tntMitinn-tenes. (( 614.) 

Those pttraneb by fifths, moreover, which an aieflked by iutftti fusMi 
ffon-loiMt and are as it were bent eot of the truly parallel course 514,) 
ere always less oftnsive than open panUels. CoBse<|ue n tfy, fig. 981, p. 
7S8, is always less repnlsive, than fig. 988, p. 790^— fig. 984 1, p. 7S9, less 
than ib,— and fig. 986, p. 789, less than fig. 976 p. 798 

§635. 

(t.) fifths by fin eieinivervQksi. (ffSlBltSlf.) 

For the same rra«on, also, those parallelisms by fifths which appear to 
be such only in consequence of the tact that one does not observe the croM* 
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ing of two voices and confounds their thread 515,) are perceptibly repul- 
sive only in cases whore the car can easily confound the threads of the 
crossing voire'?. On the other hand, so soon as the tlireads of the crosfsing 
voices render themselves suflicicntly j)n)ininent and distinct, those succes- 
sions which one can imagine to be parnllel progressions by fifth" only when 
he appi L'lif uUs the crossing voices as not crossing each other, cease to in- 
volve auy perceptible ill suundinri parallelisuis by htlhs. Thus, lor example, 
the passage tu fig. i)B7 i, p. 731, although it exhibits parallel progressions in 
fifths, provided one considers it merely according to the notes, as in A*, with- 
out any regard to the threads of the voices, still is not to be regarded as a 
fauiiv and ill sounding parallelbm by fiilhs. The same may be said of the 
passage la lig. 52 i, p. 128. 5.) 

And, on the contrary, fifths which, like those, for example, in fig. 989 i, p. 
732, are disguised by the croeeing of one TOtce over another and which ac- 
cordingly are neyer free from paralleluiiiBbj fifths except when one imagines 
the voiceB not to cross each other 516,) but which become perceptibly 
l^omineiit as soon as one obeenres the croesiog of voices, — these fifths, I 
say, are, on the contnrf, lo much the more etriiung and perceptible, the 
more definite and distinct the threada of the voices which croaa each other 
are made, and the more perceptible the cromng of the voicea becomei. 
Conieqaently, in fig. 989 «, p. 793, if the upper voice were to be executed, 
•ay, by a viofin, and the two under voieea 1^ wind instruments, the fifths 
between the Base and the middle voice would become very perceptible; but 
fior less so, if, say, the two upper voices were to be performed on the piano- 
finte, in which case one wonld far sooner perceive the passage aa it is in ib. 

^536. 

(f.) loMrtfld fifths. ($ SIT.) 

Mere inserted fifths (§517,) moreover, it is easy to understand, do not 
sound 80 ill as actual fifths, — for the very natural reason that they do not 
m fact really constitue parallelisms by fifths, and, after all, the parallelism 
of fifths in such progressions lies wholly in the imagination. Hence it is 
indeed true, that even such fifths, though in a measure feigned and unreal, 
yet, often sound really ill, — as, for example, in fig. 99f? », p. 732, where 
they occur in the outer voices (not in a middle voice, as in /,) — as also 
in ficr. 99'}, p. 733.— But it is equally certain that a sound ear ran find 
nothing olijrctionablc m such passages as occur in figs. 990 t, 9f»l t, 992 i, 
993 /. nri.i 994, pp. 732 & 733, or even in fips 99(] and 997, p. 734; and k is 
unfortunate, (for the sake of the consistency commended in § 518,) that 
Schicht"^ considers himself under necessity of designating such progressions 
as those in fig. 997 i, it, /, p. 734, by the terms ''not allowed'', '/auiiy", and 
**notgood,'' 
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FffH^BK 

A itrikiiig eoDtnriet]r» agiua, giaamllj pravaib mmoiig o«r tiMoriitt <»n the qiUMtiiiii of the 

admiwibility or inadmiMibility of iiH< riciI Hflhs, — a contrariety which doabtleaa wriMi 
again from the fact that the admissibility or faultines;; which each individoal may have die- 
covered in a single ca«i*' t r -n n few cases is at once raablj made tbe besie of a rule for 
all cases. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 

Vogler,* for example, allows these concealed fiilbs without the slightest hesitation. — 
JSbnry Montan BtrtMtf on the eontnij, in the meet detennbed oianoer, fiwUde tbe pn». 
fpemom whieli occnr in Sgt, 991 and 992, 789, aa eeneealed ptcnieniotia hj liftke,~ 
wldle ho» afain, politely (poiimMU) approrea of andi caaea aa tbe fiiUoariaf 

€ 5 



by licence" ("par licence** — "with your permission, nrrording to your good plea- 
sure**) aud indeed as "a licence which it is necessary to perujil ulit-iiever a good elTect will 
justify it' ' {'*licenc« qu'il ne faut se jtermeltre qut Ion tpi^un grand ejfti peut la jutti- 
fier.**} Tbns we here leani, that there ia a rnle of beavty whose Tiohition may bo of 
inar aflhet thoA ila obaerfanoe^He dionld alao hare told hit diadplea, tBiais aaeh a vMla> 
ef the rale piodncea a "fin* effeet*' (grand ^at—) 



(I.) FiAhs by contrar) nio!, tuient. (§ 619.) 

Likewise, for the reaaon mentioned in § fifths in the con&ary movtmeni 
(§ 519) are not usually w> offeanve as they are in the direct and actually 
parallel mo?ement, — and eometimes indeed they are entirely without fault. 
Thus, for example, the passage from Figan (Com. § 519) in fig. 9d9, p. 
735, has never been suspected to sound ill by any body, although a really 
sharp-sighted hunter of consecutive fifths might, perhape, in addition to the 
fifths of the contrary movement, between the upper yoice and the Base, 

( 1 

a i 



easily descry also concealed fifths between the first and the third voices, 
fipom th« second to the third chord, 

I 1 

r e a 
' f 

and also a couple more of fifths in the contraty movemeiit between th« aa^ 

end and the third measurcH 

I 1 

g « I • 
c a 

* in seiner TonwissssMhaft uad T si iS S laksS B t , 8. 9ft, { M dat TiiHiiilrtiMi 
t ia his Traits. 
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§d88. 

(|.) Ear fifths. (§ 520.) 

As it rc!»prcts the so rall<^<1 ear fifths 5*20,) if is not to be denied, that 
the pass^agc in tig. UXK), p. 736, rmlly sounds ill, (and we have already 
remarked in ^ 24d, that (ho harmonic succession I — ii does not produce a 
good cffoct in such a position ;)— but to endeavor to find the cause of thid 
fact in a masked parallelism by fiilhs, — fig. 1000 m, p. 735, — 

L , ^ ,. ^ J r 1_ r 1 

edefgaa ctiTaac a 

c d or c d or c b a g f e d' 

I I I I I I 

is to firiTe (be furioua penecution agaioit every thing tbat baa the name 

of fiiUw, too far. For, as the above repreientations show, one must distort 

the paaeage in fig. 1000 1, p. 735, very macb indeed, before he eaa makd it 

appear at a parallelism of fifths. 

If it be insisted upon that a reason shall be assigned, why the harmonic 
succeasion I — ii sounds somewhat disagreeably only in just such a position 
as that in fig 1000 i p. 735, I should prefer to seek such a reason, say, in 
the &Gt, that the two outer voices are not here carried in such a manner as 
to form, by themselves alone, without tlic middle voico, n good piece of mu- 
sic (comp. § 10:) because, if the two outer voices only were present, the 
third would be wanting in the second hai-mony 73.) Therefore, the pas- 
sage in fig. 1000 it eannet finrthis reason, sound so well as that in n, p. 735, 
where, even if the middle voice were absent, still the third would not be 
wanting in the second harmony. In like manner, one will fmd it difHcult 
also to condemn the passage in fig. 1000 k, p, 735, where the fundamental 
third of tlie harmony ii is heard io the Base. 

The above named conjcctorsl cause is, moreover, still farther strengthened 
by the fact that fig. 1000 n, sounds obviously better than o. That is, in m 
the second voice attr?i0t8 particular attention to itself, on account of the sus- 
pension i so that in this case the tliird f is no means heard in a very insig- 
nificant secondary voice, but in a middle voice which at the present moment 
attracts the attention of the ear particularly to itself, and which accordingly is 
not a mere insijEmificant secondary voice. 

My presumed explanation seems still further to be strengthend by the fact 
that the infelicituus churacter which pertains to (ho passage in t, is not to 
be found in q, p. 7S5. That is to say, the second harmony here is a domi- 
nant harmony, and in this it is the less necessary to place the fundamental 
third in a principal voice, inasmuch as the fundamental third is bv no means 
indispensable lo ih%» harmony, but may, without impropriety, be wholly omit- 
ted. (§ 740 

These different considerations may, at least in some measure, serve to ex- 
plain (he matter; — although I very freely acknowledge, that this ezplanation 
is by no means completely satisfactory. 

(g>) CloHng Remark. (§ 521.) 
§ 539. 

In addition to the different circumstances adverted to, from § 5i24 to the 

present place, still a multitude of others might be enumerated upon which 

the admissibility or probibttieo of a parallelism by fifths may depend. 
94 
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Thus it maj be ttad in genera], that the ear sometimes foib to receive a 
difligreeaUe impreadon from auch parallela simply because ita attention is 
directed to aosiething eiae and tbua ia as it were diverted from the parmllel 
mofoment of the Toicea. This is paiticularly the case sometimes, in digres- 
five hanHonk successiotiM. Thus, for example, the reason why the parallels 
ism of two small fifths in 6g, 953, p. 723, docs not sound ill, lies perhaps 
chiefly in the fact that the attention of the ear is divertod from following the 
thread of the voices by the digressive modulation and ia turned more to fol- 
lowing the thread of the modulation. — 

A favorable eiTect also seems to be produced by the digressive modulation 
in figs. 949, 960, 961, 954, and 997 m, n, &c. pp. 722, 723, 734. 

We might even say, perhaps, that, in figs. 956 and 962, pp. 723& 7£4, 
the simultaneoua occurrence of three tones foreign to the harmoiqr in a 
mass, so engrosses the ear that it forgets to bestow any attention upon the 
parnllcl movement. 

Alt these, and still many other circumstances, which it would be tedious 
fully lo enumerate, may contributr to mitigate tho ill effect of parallel pro- 
gressions by fifths; and this is obviously so much more ihc case, the more 
these palliative circumstances concur; so that, in fact, many parallels can- 
not be considered as ia the least ill in their etlect, as, for example, in figs. 
9 r^, OGO, 961, 965, 9r,R, oh",, 999, pp. 723, 725, 729, 735, and others 
whit li it would ho siinertiuous here to mention. 

W'iictiicr, and under what circumstances, a parallelism by fifths may he 
considered as sufficiently palliated and free from ohjtciton, cannot, m the 
nature of the case, be very minutely and accurately defined, and the final 
decision must, atler all, be submitted to the test of a cultivated musical 
ear. 

Upon the whole, I woul<i advise every composer, in doubltul cases, 
alicaijs to avoid a parallel progression hij fifths in prifci'^nce to admiUing ii; 
partly because, even if k does not sound repulsively to his oten ear, on his 
trying it, pt rh ips, on the piano-forte, it possibly may sound so to another 
ear under difiereut circumstances, — and partly also, bocnnse ho always at 
least exposes himself to the criticism of many aficctcd, tasltdious pedants, 
even by the least exceptionable parallel progressions by fifths; — which thing, 
it is preferable, as far as possible, to avoid. 



REMARK. 

Mnsiral anthcira hnvc al?o felt oM);r»''^ to aosigna reason why parallplisms by fifth'^ novtoi 
\\\, nnd, in doing it, they have falleu into soma of the ttrangest whimi. (Comp. remark 
OD § 99.) 

There ere eoine, for example, who woald deriTO the eaaee from the favortto doetriao of 
coBeeaawceo and dinoaeacee, end indeed peitiealarlj from perfect sad imperfect eoaa^ 
aaacee. A fifth, they lay, io a perfect consoneaee, end two BAiw, two perfect consonances 
ia immediate ancceesion, arc too exce*sieely cmifloiuMi, involra tao maeh nataial a ^ iae 

tMeni-u** of sonnd, anH , therefore, sound ill !. . . ! — 
Others teach thos: («} two fifths m imiuediate sticcession always point to two three-fi>kl 
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And*; i ?— 8m figt. 948» 96S, uid 1001 Jt, 

(Fig. 1001. t ) (k.) (i.) («,) («.) 

» ff -J._ -, Q . g_^ — . 




(jt.) two difTeroiit threB-fol(i chords point to two difft«rent keys; (? — Fig. 1001/, tti, above 
— and (>'.) therefore — Pray! may uot two Keys, then, fn!!ow each othtT ? Vuj, 1001 n, 
above.) two fifths in immediate succesaioD Bound ill. — 1 hid Is what the geutlemuu call a 
deioonstratlon of the reason why consecutive fifths sound amiss! 

Undtr iwdiiutry dKamitaacM, it wo«ld bo inerodiblo, tfait b auat ilioold pnmiino to 
proffer domoDttrataoot of $ueh a elunctOf io tbnorotieal wofks of iaotrnetMMi for poro 
coin! But, that it ii in fact dooo* ond even in the most modem theories, as well as m 
others, iiiny be Hoen, fur example, from the Elements of Harmony* by Mr. chapel master, 
FreJerick Srhueiier, (previoun to the publication of the fint edition of the third volnme 
of my theory t) Here it ia, — pa^f* 52, § 146. t 

** If unc hears two tonus which «t4tati ul the distance of a large fifth from each utiier, 
he wiU involnntarily bo ted to «onftrae this eoonection of toaoi*' (tic) "as n threefold har- 
inooy nf the fint degree of a major Key. The large thud, which io wanting, io aoppUed 
bjr the ear* to wit: 

Jk^-,^ — ooonda to os tilw 




This passagf, as one perceives, is synonymous with the one above selected in (a.), and 

btfo also the very first thought which presents itself, is, ^^^j A. 

that the entire ptemieoo ere otrikiogly nnlme In the 

firat pla«e, ao la clearly ahown by the forcing esam- ■ 

ploB» tiloffe io not a word of truth in the elatoment tliat ii— «iix 

two tones at the dlst:inr»> of a fiAh from each other C: V • ■ ' Vt 

alwnyfl point to a tliree-fold rhnrd, imd th it two saccres- Q: I It 

■ivo fifths always point to two successive three^fold </: iv V 

chordo. It io nntroe, in paiticular, that the huruiouic g: i — d: V 

eombinatioDO referred lo» alw«y» Indicate two largt F: u^-diY 
throe-fold cbordt. Why not two omall> e g. ii — ^iii ia ^•nujor.— ^ a laige and a email ? 
e. g. C: V— or O: «r d: iv— V, &c. 

Bat we will assume even, thnt two large three-fold j 

chorda are always indicated by two such Hfths (which ~^ 




u by no means true.) yet it is still farther false, that two 

•acceosive thiee-fold harmonioa always impress the ear JJ: ly V 

ao being both toniethreo4bkl chordo, ae le; oince, for Os I DrV 

esample, the harmonie ottceeeiton 6IS — 41 may be» at C: V-^s V 

one time, D: IV— V, at anoth. r. G: l-^D: V. at another C: V—di V, &c.. bol wilt 

least frequfntir of ull be G: I— jf: I! 

Kut even if we ncstniif thi^ to be true, and uUr> ],-t if p;,9s true, th it, in th« f\f»nipl«'<i 
referred to, the ear now directly perceives the hit imonie succession G; 1 — .d.- I, — also 

* Elementarbnch dor Harmonie. 

t The refsreoee here U to a portion of the author 'e work lying between $ 812 and 
\ 467, thit n rt constituting the 3d volnme of the work ao originaily pabliobed. 2V. 
I Seite »2 in i U«. 
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that thit lunnonic succeMion is faulty, and that thertfort the panUolbm hy fiftbi 

ill, — still, even all this being taken for granted, it (q.) 
would follow, that io the suhjoioed example g, the 
parallelism by fifths does not sound ill, since the ear 
doOT not, in tiiif case, supply iht targt third. 

From the foregoing examination of the fundamental principles of Mr. Schneider's dem^ 
on«tratioik it ii men, that u «difice bated on racJk a fonadntion nrait easily fall to rain of 
itt own accord* wttlioat the aceefri^ of making any onaet npon it. It lo, namely* &rtber 
•aid, in *«§ 147.'* 

" Two couoottliTe fiftht may oeenr iatlka direct movenent either gndnally or by 
•kipe." 







w 


jiL) 




(/•) 
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** Now if meb « fiftb-elep takce place gradually, a* in a, e, d, the aodden digression 
mto another Key, not atanding in a anficiently near alliaBce to the first, prodncee a repnl- 
•ive imprciiion open the ear; on this account, the comecutive fifths in c & are still more 

hnrph, because the Kpvs whose rumlamt utal tunes one imagines himself to hear, stand in a 
still more remote ^rade of relationship, tbuii llicv do in a nnd 6." — (Thn* .Mr. Srhveiifr, 
here again perfectly agreeing with the position uasumcd ubove at ( supposes the abuva 
haraioaic combinations to be exclusively tunic three-fold chords, and thus that in (a) there 
it a harmonic atop ftom C-roajor to DHnajor, — in (i.), from C to B?, — in (e.)> from C 
to JD>, &c! and, hi coincidence with the above pooitton (y.), be also farther ananieo, that 
such digressions are forbidden digressions, and there/ere th:>t the parnlU-l progr«ts<;ioni« by 
fifths are of ill effect ! — ) "The >ikipping succi'ssions of fifths in {e.) and (/ ) are alto- 
gether less disagreeable to the ear, inasmuch at» tho Ke\s of whif^h ow convfWci himuelf 
to hear the fundamental tones" (tonic harmonies) "^itand in the neareHt grade uf relation- 
ship;" — (?) — " but not so the fifths in(g^.) and (A.)" — (Now the whole thing depends 
npon eircamatancea, and lience, bow anch examplea aoead in the preeent case, entirely 
witliont the third, and otti of all connection, b of no manner of importance aa h reapecta 
the canae of the faultiaesa of their progressions.) — ^Bot such equal skips of chord;! (we as- 
sume, namely, that the ear takes all these fifths to be thioc-fold riinids.)" — (ami therein 
liesthe oft-rcpcnted gr^nt mistake!) — "are also, accordini^ to tlic rem w!. in 5 l-t3, as 
much as possible to be avoided; cousequently, it is easy to see, why the tiAhs ia (#. )and 
(/.) abottid be avoided." — In the remark referred to is foand only: **8acb a like progrea- 
aion of all die voicee together upward or downward alwaya exhibila also an air of atifibaaa 
•ad awlcwavdneaa.**)— 

Filially, aeeording to i 150, a proof that the canaeaof the lanltineaa of parallel pra g rea-^ 

tioaa by fifths which [causes] are adduced in § 147, art- not only the true, but even the 
**onl7 ooea,** ia aappoaed to lie in the fact that the following fig. (a.) 

•7 • - f -s»- ^ » ■ -p • --p .-r »^Hir- 



sonnds badly, but not (Ig* (jr.),— end fig. (c) still better. — Such an argnmont, (not tp men- 
tion, for brevity's sal^c, rTinny ofhpr«,) needs no r< f)il.itir>n, for the very good reason that io 
fart one of the c\aiiipli's sounds as iiiis« rihlv as the ottii r, though fig. (</.) iit::v, pi rhnps, 
be a little more repukive on accuunl oi° its committing an oti'encc against the principles ex- 
hibited in our § 339. See aUo §§ 524 and 539. 
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Tt would bo eas> . in f* w words, to poi&t out a invUitiide of other incongroities to which 
Iho .ifi^re-nampiJ nioiic uf i xplaiintion would, if adoptod, necefwarily l^ad; ns, for instnnr«, 

that if oni' Wi re to assume tiie cause ^ of the ill ctfect of the followtuf 

example (o.) to lie in the succtsMion Ar*^Z^I of the two threo-fuld harmoaiea ® 

ud ai» whether that •aecoHion ho kiool or aeUiBl, theii of ooium a 

like ill oflToet wonld exhibit itself oleo In 



or 




that the whole demoustraltoa, in geiterul, eveu if its a»«uii)ptioD9 were maierially cof 
loetf would prove a great deal too much, and, in doing so, would Ihil altogolhor to provo 
whot it io iateadod to proro; Ibr, on the obo hand, it ndmite of the inforanco that ovoiy 
raeeoioion of two harmoote conhuiatione, in the lifetof which oceor, fbr esampio, Ao tonee g 

•ad d, and b the lecond the tonee a and e, wonld be fiioltj, and aeeordinglj, the above fig. 
(r) aleo wonld he a faatty piogresaion by fifth*—; while, on the other hand, it anign* no 

canao whatever, why two sacb harmonic comblaatloos Hound ill only when the two fiAbi 
follow ^Ach nth< r ill till (llri rt or f^rnllel movement, which happens to bo jnst the thing 
and the only thin^ to be proved, — &c., &,c. — ! ! 

It ia here again perceived, to what it leads, if one feels himaelf obliged always to assume 
the air of knowing the canoe of oTeryihing, even if ho reelly knowtnothingat all aboot it. 

HoreOTort as it respects the phantom, called ** harmonic »kip** i**Harmomie*ntprung**'], 
which, as we have hoard, is likewise employed BS an ingredient [i n :^reiiiens] for demon- 
«trattng the cause of the prohitiition of riin<!^fnt!vf» flfifis. (romp. T'urrk's Cuifli' to Tlior- 
OQgh Base*. §55, remark.) — it would, altrr what lias hci n s.iid in rotiiark on 64i>ti, b«ao 
idle waste of time to squander another word upon such unmeaning gibberish. 



(C) MEANS or AVOIDING PARALLELISMS BY FIFTHS. 

§ .540. 

In addition to all that has thus far been said, it still remain'? tn us now to 
give snmo hints up<?n tlje method of avoiding di-afrrrrnble parailel progres- 
sions by tiflh'5. (Srp HlT"* 'U"? — 1001, pp. 7 1:1 — "t-^''-). 

This can most t n^ilv hr done, lor the uiost part, hn mufnciUn invcrlins; the 
hco voices which run parallel to each other, thus convertni;: the upper voice 
into the under, and vice versa. By this nutans the parallels by fifths are 
changed into parallels !)v Iburiii which latter are usually less disagreeable 
to their effect than the former. 'I'luis we can remove the Ixeo-fold parallel- 
ism of fifths in fig. 937 i, p. 7,10, for e.xample, by giv ing the harmony such 
a position as is found in lb.— >In like manner we can, in fig. 939, p. 721 , in- 
vert merel/ the two upper voices, tn h. — So likewise the fifths in fig. 933 1, 
p. 719, at least in part, admit of being changed into fourths as in m.-— The 
passage in fig. 948, p. 729, wonld not admit of being improved in this way, 
as is apparent from X% for it would then be as in /. (§ om.) Nor would the 
pMsage in fig. 946, p. 722, sound much belter by having its fifths changed 
into fourths, as in fig. 947, p. 722. Fig, 962, p. 724, on the contrary, would 
always be less exceptionable in the position which tt has in it, than in tliat 
which is fottnd in t. 

* Anwoimng z. Generatb. 
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§54L 

Anoihtsr meam ol avoidiu«; iiuralielisms of fifths consists in aUirely chasig' 
ing the course of the one or the other of the tico voices. Tbua, tbo Ikuliy |IU- 
•age exhibited m fig. 9.33 i, p. 719, would admit of being matenolljr im- 
proved by altering the two under voices, sa}-, an in m, — or the upper voieea 
as in 0, — or even aa in and 9, rnhnre entirely diffcrrnt harmonieit inciden- 
tally appear. 

In like manner, such paralleliams by fiAhs as occur in fig. 937 i, p. 7 JO, 
may be avoided by altering the carriage of one voicc» as in m, or n, &e. 

In a similar way we can remove the parallelism of fifths in fig. 943 t, 
p. 7S1, so far as we find them repulsive, by altering the passage as in k, I, 
or m. 

It must not, moreover, be overlooked, that in the examples thus improved 
in figs. 931 m &c, and 943 m, pp. 720 & 721, at least e9neeal€d fifths may 
always be traced out,— which, however, are not here of ill effect. 



§ 543. 

If we either cannot or will not apply the expedients which have been 
mentioned in the foregoing sections, we mn^t content ourselves with nirrely 
concealing or alleviating 08 much aapouibUlhe parallel progressions of fflhs, 
that is, with removing them as much as possible from the attention of the 
ear and with changing the open fifths, where it can be done, into coneeaUd» 
A sufficient guide to this is furnished by ^§ 52d, ddO— d37, and hence it is 
now necessary only to quote a few examples. 

It is evident from what has been said in ^ 525, that the comparatively ill 
sounding passage in fi^'. 99f? t, p. I^i'i, adnut?^ of being mulenullv improved 
by transferring the concealed llfihs Irom their situation lietn ecu the two 
outer voices to one involving at least one of the less conspicuous uiiddlr or 
otherwise secondary voices, and thereby, as it were, concealiog them, as 
in I. 

The disagreeable effect of a parallel progression !)y fifths often admits of 
being removed also by changing tliese fifths into the less otfensive harpeggi- 
ale fifths. Accordingly, the v( rv ill sounding passage exhibited above in fig. 
936, p. 720, may be considered as sorntnvhat improved, if it be altered as in 
fig. 9G9 i, p. 725, or, stiil better, as in fig. 972 t, k, p. 7"2«i ; on which accoujil, 
even Kinibergcr* describes such passages us that in fig. 972 1, and also 
that in fig. 971 t, p. 720, as free from fault. — So also the pasi^age in fig. 0:39, 
p. 721, appears better in such a form as is found in fig 97.>, p. 72G, and cer- 
tainly quite unexceptionable if the consecutive parallels of the upper voices 
be in some measure removed by intermediate tones foreign to the harmony, 
as m fig. 90 ~>, p. 739. 

*a leOsnd 151. 
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Thus even Kimberger'^ considers the fifth^^ in n<:^ 958, p. 720, us suffi- 
ciently concealed by the tones tbreigu to the !uy in fig. 981 k. p. 728. 

An example showing how a parallelism by filths may be, not so much con- 
cealed, as rather converted into mere imagined fifllis, bu the cruuing oj 
voices f is showa by the above passages in fig. 987 t and A, p. 731, since the 
parallelism of fifths which appears in the latter almost entirely Jis:m|M urs, 
if we make the vuices cross each other as iu t, so ia.i at Ica^-L tlit otic 
voice 18 perceptibly distinct from the other. — Kimbergcr gives thiti example 
as one that b entirely unexceptionable. 



§543. 

But if these outigating expedients do not admit of being applied, or if they 
are not adequate to the entire removal of the dieagreeable ^ect produced 
by the parallelism of fifths, no other course remains but to abandon alto- 
gether the musical thought which involves such an infelicity, and to aabsti- 
tute an entirely different one in its place 



(D.) THB BBOISTBE VW VlfTBS Uf THB OBOAV. 

§544. 

I cannot here deny myself the opportimity of calling the attention of my 
readers to a peculiar phenomenon, tmic^ f c«nM ia mil/j^lAc whaU j»roAt&tlton 

paraUflisms by fiftht. 

That is to say, there is (as already mentioned in the remark on § lY) a 
peculiar arrangement in the organ — namely, the register of fifths — where- 
by, by striking any individual key, we are made to Iiear, in addition to the 
tone appropriate to that key, also at the same tijne its largo fifth (or double 
fifth — tweiftii, Sec.;) as, for example, on striking the G-key, we hear, be- 
sides the tone O, at the same time also the tone d, d, or d,-* on striking the 
A-key, we hear likewise the tone e, e, e, &c. — and in connection with the 

B-key, also the tone f ^, ft, or fi, SbC, so that if we strike the keys G, A, 

B, c in immediate succession, we are made to hear, in addition to these 
tones, likewise the fifths of these with them, as is shown by the points in fig. 
1002 % and k: 




Thus it is seen, that the register of fifths produces an unbroken series of 
parallels hv fifths, and we very justly feel surprised, that an intolerably ill 
efiect is not constantly experienced therefrom. 

The case becouied entirely uuaccuuatable when we iearu still iur- 
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ther, that, besides this register of fifths, thci < is also another register of 
ihirdt, (the two, taken togethor, being called also mrrfd rciiistfnf,) which 
causes us to hear, in coanectiou with every tone that ls struck, likewise its 
nonnally pur« large third (double or triple third») as in fig. 1009 1, p. 751, 
eo that, bjr virtue of the regiater of fiftha and the register of thirds, we may 

on striking, say, the keys e gbbe, hear all those tones together which are 

pointed out in the remark on § IV, p. 15. 

It would not in fact be easy to comprehend how it comes about, that our 
auditory nerves can bear such music!, did not the remark made on § IV help 
us out the difficulty by assuring us that such registers of fifths never sound 
otherwise than ill, except when ~ they are not heard. This remark, whose 
truth no one, on making an experiment, will be able to evade, at once saves 
us the trotihle of seekinp; farther and who knows how learned reasons and 
explanations why such registers of thirds and fifths are not painful to our 
ear. So much at least as this is settled thereby, namely that the register of 
fifths in the oi^an does not conflict with the doctrine of the ill eflect of per* 
etpi^U parallel progressions by fifths; — and hence Vogler* has justly 
observed that he would not be afraid to let a tenor-vio! proceed in a parallel- 
ism of pure fifths with the Base voice throughout an entire piece of full- 
voiced music. He is certainly quite right, so loii^ as his Tenor^viol is not 
heard. 

I have written more extensirely on this subject in Ersch's Encycloprrdia, 
under the article — i^ceMory tones [Beitdne.jT (Comp. remark on ^ IV.) 



DIVISION VI, 
♦ 

PARALLELISMS BY SIXTE9. 
§545. 

In relation to parallel progressions by sixths, which are properly nothing 
cl««e than inverted parallelisms by thirds, it is of course necessary only to 
say the same that has already been said in relation to thirds. 

A particular !:>pecic8 of parallel progressions by sixths is to be found in 
such third«8ixtb series as are mentioned in § 504. 



DIVISION VII. 
» 

PARALLELISMS BY SEVENTHS. 
§ 546. 

In respect to parallel progressions by sevenths, several examples of which 
are found below, there is likewise not much to be said in addition to what 
has already been remarked in relation to parallelisms by seconds, of which 
latter the sevenths are only inversions. 



* in s. HasdlNidi dar Hsmioaislehre, S. 69* 

t is dm Efseh*s chen Eaejrelopldis, ia 8 Bd. Aru B«itoas. 
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(Fif.lOI».i) (*.) 




I J M 




(Fig. 1003«.) i 



e 

a 



(Fig. lOOSi.)^ 



I 



It should be observed, however, that sevenths often sound better than 
seconds, as is shown bj a comparison of iig. 10081 with fig. lOOS m; — and 
our «ar has alreadjr, as it ware, become aeenatomed to many species of pro- 
gressioiw hj sereBChs, — as, for example, to such as occur in fig. 1004, 
beknr: 

(Fig. lOMj 




DIVISION VIII. 
PA&ALL£Ud3( BY OCTAVES. 

Musical writers have made the doctrine of the parallel progression of two 
voices in octaves, under the name of forbidden octaves, as notorious as that 
of prohibited fifths. Wc will, however, abbreviate the treatment of it, at 
leaat to some extent, by availing ourselyes of references to much that has 
alreadj been said on the snbjeot of fwbidden fifths. 



(A) ENUMBBATION OF TH£ DIFFBaENT SFBCISS OP OCTAVX rARALLXLS. 

(1.) Proper^ aciwd or open octave parallels* 

^548. 

In pamllelisnis bj octaTes, a]so,.we have the distmetioB of proper or opm, 
and of eonecolsfl or tsMfiiMry. 
Froper or open parallels bj octaves are found in fig. 1005, 

I II I 
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between the upper voice and the Base. — Octaves in not f^riciiy parallel 
movement majr be seen in fig. 1007: 



(Fig. lOOT.j 




(2.) Improper or concealed parallels by octaves, 

% 649. 



Beaidei sndi open octaves, the ear sofflMtiiiMa perceives somo, where, to 
the eye and according to the notes, there are none, as, for eiami^, in the 
following paasage, in case the resU bt eoneeined to be fAitiU: 

(rig.iogs^ 



I I 

1^ 



The ctM it tlM Mme infiga. 1006 and 1009: 

(Fig. 1006.) 





Bv>kMa la-a - 


il— ' — 




PIANO. ^ 




m 
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(Fiff. 1009. <) 



1 • 



(*•) 



SEE 



i A 4. A, 

m 




- o- 



E 



So likewise the passage in fig 1010, already referred to, contains, in addi- 
tion to the consecutive ^ftiu, separated by rests, also the same apectes of 
:oacealed octovet,—* 

(Fig. 1010.) BEKTHOTEK. 
-0- -0. ^ 





and the same are feiind abo in fig. 1011,— 

{Fig. 1011.) 



Adagio. J 



at also in fig. 1018: 









o — 




m 










I " L 

I r 1 

e . D . . . e 

f • > • g . . . a 



§660. 
(b,) Harptggimh seteMt. 

Octave parallels by the harpeggiate progression of a voice are found in 
the following examples, tig. 1013 •, (already quoted as broken parallels in 
fifths,) 
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(Fig. 1013. %.) (*.) 



-a- 



between the upper voice and the second Base note of each measure: simi- 
lar progressions are found also in ik; 



(Fig. 1013 k.) a 



J 
c 



g a g a b J a 
I IL 



The tame species of concealed oetaTOi may be recognised alio in figs. 
1014, 1015, and 1016; 

(Fi?. 1015 ) (Fig. 1016.) «t«»BERCEB. 



(Fi^. 1014.) 



31 





— f-o 



L 



f. 



JU_J 



to wit: (Fig. 1014,) c 



e c 
L 



11 

B 

a b 

IL 



1 
a 



c a 

I 



(Fig. 1015.) a 



(Fig. 1016.) a B b • 



c 7 d ff e a 



1 



JL 



a 

J 



Several such octave parallels are found also in fig. 1018 t, as the brackets 
show: 

(fig. 1 018. I.) (*.) HVHHZL'8 MASS. 1. (I.) 



VlnL r 




f-f f-r^—f-ri i i ^ 



I II IL 



I II I 



Comp. k and /. 

On the contrary, there are passages, again, which, considered merely ac- 
cording to the notes, seem indeed to contain open parallels by octaves, but 
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which cease to do so, in case the passage is regarded as a barpeggiate pro* 
gre«uon. In the following passage in fig. 1019 

(Tig. 1019. «.) (k.) (L) (m.) (A.) 



I — I 



< I I— 



the eye, it is true, provided we regard the passage directly according to the 
notes, perd^TM open progresuoiii by octaves. But these disappear, if we 
look npoD the upper voice as a harpeggiate representatioa of two voices, as 
in ifc or I. (Comp. § 512.) It would be atill more unequivocal aa it is in » 
or So likewise fig. lOSO t. 




admits of being regarded as a harpeggiate progression, as in where ac- 
cordingly, no octave parallel would be present. 



(e.) jlccent oetavu. 

The ear often perceives octave paralleb between tones TtnAervi prom i ' 
netU hy the accent or emphasU (Comp. § 518;) for example, in fig. 1031 t, k, 
I, m, and in fig. 1023, firom the second to the third measure between the 
Base and the upper voice: 
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(d.) ' Oetav* paralUU eonc<a<«tf &y irantUUm-Umu, 

Octave parallels sometiinea occur concealed by tranaition-tones, 
lig. lOSS: 

(FIf . 102 3.) ^ 



ase. g. 




m 




Siniilai- octaves, imperfectly concealed by abort tones foreign to tbe har- 
mony, arc fuund in figs. 1024 and 1026: 

(Fig. 1024.) (Fig. 1026.) 

Vciio. , 




—The paraUel m fig. 1025, 
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is concealed by a more important tone foreign to the hamiODj. 
In the following passage also, fig. 1017 i, 




pioTided one ooneeiTei the barpcggiate Base Toice not to be aneh, but w it 
II in ifc, he win perceive ooocealed herpeggiate octaTee between the enter 



J c c S 

c B 
I I 

which aie nefcly fofced a little from the parand comae by thetramitien 

tooee I and e inierted in the upper voice, but are itill rafficiently percepti- 
ble to the ear* inaamuch as aoch a carriage of the outer voices at once 
strongly reminds one that the parallels wouhl be open, provided the transit 
tion-tones were considered to be absent, as in t The parallels would be still 
more perceptible in m and n, than they are in i. 



That many octave parallels, only imperfectly avoided by the crossing of 
two voices, are sometimes perceived as actual parallels, may bo seen from 
thepaiMge in fig. 1027, already referred to in ^ 615, to wit: 

(Fig. 10J7.) 
1^ 



▼uwo 1. 



rvtmo %, 



▼loaA. 







Coi^. fig. 988. p. ' 



— And so alao in fig. 1098 1, 
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when in fiuit no voiee Mems ptnDel to UM^Mr, ttiSi, am may, by merely 
ccMnparing Che leries of the upper tones with that of the lover, dieeover ptr- 
attak by oetoTei, as is shown by k. 

If, in tiiis example, octave parallels exhibit themselTes in proportion as 
one imagines the crossing Toices nol to cross each other; we likewise some- 
times find, on the other hand, that two Toices, really nmwi'wg paraUd to *mA 
ell«r In open oefoeet, are eosie l imet bo eoneeoieti (sfatttnieoiee wftee&eroetct 
one of flU firmer, that the ear scarcely, even if at all, perceives the octaves. 
Thus, for example, in fig. 1089 1, 

(nt.ioo.i) <*.) 



jjb?--t-ti-r-f 




(\ 1 1 


T — r 













I \ 

the second voice in itself proceeds in octoves with the Base; (and, besides, 
the third voice also in fifths;) but the upper voice, which crosses the middle 
voice, gives the passage such an appearance as is exhibited in ib; so that, by 
disregarding the crossing of voices and viewing the example simply accord* 
ing to the notes, one perceives neither octaves nor fifths. 

In like manner, the octave parallelism of the upper voice with the Base 
in fig. 1020 i, p. 757, is concealed by the fact that the latter in crossed by 
the tenor, wherebjr the case assomes, in some measure, the appearance 
which is exhibited m 2. 



§664. 

(/.) /Mcrtctf octesst. 
The teachers of musical composition, mofeover, will not allow us to em- 
ploy even one SMgfe octave in the direct movement, and hence find a 
coaled transgression of the interdict in such passages as the followingj 

1030. i.) (*.) {I) 



^ cd by Googl 



ni 



inasmuch as they, in idea, insert the tones c 6 and A between the skip of 
the Base from d to G, as in /.-, (comp. ^ 517.)— In this sense, we find con- 
cealed octaves also in fig. 1031,— 

(Fig.l(»l.i) (k.) (L) 

<p. ^ 



as alto in tha aeeond oiaaaiire of fig. 1034: 



(Fig. ICM.) 

^^^^^^ 



non per - do • na. 



23 



|b I o a» 



So also in fig. 1035: 



T 
f 



1 
J 



S 

8 « 



And likewise in fig. 1036: 

(Fig. 1036.) 

'1 



1, 

e 

b c 

I I 



CALDARA. 

s t F 




<3. 



P ^ ^ T R T 

1 _IS I* II III 




ITt * 



r — 

f« e d 



lo lig 1037 alio, 
96 



1 

b 

c* B 

I I 
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(Fig. 1037.) 




feveral rach concealed octave progressions diicoTer themselves, — and an 
inserted octave in fig. 1022, p. 758, from the second to the third neature, 
in additi o n to the accent octaTa already mentioned, to wit: 

I 1 

a » 

c d ^ 



Here, again, to be truly learned and consistent as already auggested in 

5 518, one must also construe every direct step from an octave as a forbid- 
ten octave parallelism, as, for, example, fig. 1032 i~-n, and fig. 1033: 

(«.) (FlgJOWu) 

L I I I I— J-f-OT * I 1 

And, in fact, Mr. SdUcftI dooa darignala tha picgrcaiion in tig, 108S aa 
"not allowable."— 



(Fig. 1032. ».) ( k.) (L)_^ (m.) ( 



ig.) Octavu by contrary movtmnU 

Ootaraa in the eonbrary moumad are alio reckoned into the 
coaled octave parallela, aa, fiw eiample, in fig. 1088, 

(Fig. 1038.) 



class of coo- 




and so also in fig. 1009 k, p. 755. 



(S.) Btore extended swnejf. 

§566. 

Since it would here likewise lead me far too much into detail, to pur- 
sue the discussion of these and other like species of concealed octaves still 
fhrtber, I most here again relinquish the merit of completeness, (comp. 
§ '^^l,) and satisfy myself simply with adding a few remana <NI the ■^'Htiati- 
bility or prohibition of parallel progressions by octaves. 
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(B.) MUUTS OF PABALUtLISMf BT 0CTATB8. 

§567. 

The caae is, in general, the same with these parallelkms by octaves, m 
«e have ahreadj (in 632 — 539) obeerred H to be with forbidden 

(1.) Tke paraUd progreaum vf fwo ^vrtnl ooktt ol Hu iliffaiiec ^ am 
oeteve frequently and indeed umuiUy produeea a duagreeahh and repnSthe tf' 
feet— as may be clearly enough perceived, (or example, from fig. 1005, p.75S. 

(S. ) But, for the reasons that paraUelUmi hy^thi (fUn mnuid mdy a UIUm 
Haagretahly and §ametmeB Men nol of of/, thb is also the case with parallel- 
isms by octaves. Hence, 

(a.) Octave parallels in musical compositions having many voicei, are 
die more easily passed over by the ear, (comp. § 524,) and especially 

(6.) When octave parallels fall into middk and othennse mtbardmaU 
eotccf, they are less apt to be noticed by the ear, than when they occur in 
principal voices. (Comp. § 525.) 

(c.) Rut, particularly, those octaves are entirely unexceptionable which 
arise, in the ca.sc of merely doubling a voice in a higher or a lower octave, 
(§ 15, c.,) between this voice and its duplicate. The octaves in figs. lOlO 
and 101 1, p. 755, for example, are of this description, — as are also the open 
octaves in the first two measures of the piano-forte accompaniment in fig. 
1006, p. 754. 

So in an orchestra, we may, e. g. in a symphony, allow the voice of the 
violins to run an octave higher than that of a flute. In this case, it is true, 
the flute proceeds uninterruptedly ut the distance of an octave above the 
vi<^ voice; but since it is virtually but a mere doubling of the violin voice, 
the octave progression in tueh a case is quite unexceptionable. The flute 
voice is not to be reckoned as an independent voice, distinct fimm that of 
fhe violin, but only as one and the same voice, though on a smaller scale, 
and thus there are not m such a case two distinct voices running in octaves 
to each other. — ^In like manner, we often hear, and with the finest eflbet, a 
wind instrument playing in octaves or double octaves to a vocal put, or one 
instrument with another, as, ibr example, the first violin in doaUe oetnvee 
to die vocal part in fig. 10S9: 
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So in ui orchMtra, the violoncello elaMMt always proceedci an octave 
higher than the violooo, which latter i« in ite own nature an octave lower 
than the violoncello,— (as dom frequently alao the Alto viol one octave 
higher, and aometinies, moreover, still other instruments by several octaves 
higher, — to which subject we shall again recur in the doctrine of instru- 
mentation and of which I will only quote as a single example the so called 
cymbal Base in the organ.) The case is substantially the same when oc- 
taves are played with the left hand on the piano- forte, or a melody or single 
passage is performed in octaves by the right hand. — Fig. 1024, p. 738, is of 
a similar description: here the two under voices, though the one proceeds 
exclusively in quarter-notes, while the other is ornamented in its course by 
sixteenth transition-notes, still are in all essential respects to be regarded 
as virtually one doubled voice — as a lowest voice — as the Base voice. — 
The case is the same in fig. 1026, p. 758. — Likewise in fig. 10G7, p. 754, 
where the violoncello voice is ornamented with the harmonically foreign 
tones f^, g^, a*, and runs in (partly unlike) octaves above the violnno voice, 
the two are to be reckoned only as one single Base voice, and so uf course 
the octave parallels in this case are not to be regarded as forbidden pro- 
gressions. 

Indeed, we find entire passages, and sometimes even whole pieces of 
music, in which all the voices proceed in octaves to on© another (comp. §32,) 
and which in tliis case are to be considered in one sense as only one-voiced 
compo.sitions, and aiu even not unfrequcnlly marked with the ' all' umsunu"' 
(" in unison,**) although such a case is not strictly in all respects a unison, 
but u unisou in a subordinate sense. 

For a similar reason we do not regard it as a case of forbidden progres- 
sion, if a vocal part, particularly a Base vocal part, runs in octaves above 
the merely accompanying proper Base voice. — ^It is not inadmissible even 
for a Soprano voice occasionally to proceed in octaves to the Base, and thus 
as it wwe for a time to represent, in a subordinate measure, a Base voice, — 
an occurrence which not ua&equently takes place in the terminations of 
phrases hy the harmonic succeisions V'— I, or i. An example of this 
kud is found m fig. 1006, p. 768. 

In all cases of this spedes, where two or more voices proceeding in oc* 
taves to each other are virtually one and the same, such progression b al* 
together unexceptionable, smce it w not properly two d^erent voices which 
thus proceed together. We can speak of ^rbidden octaves only in eases 
where two voices which are radwally distinct throughout, and which must 
necessarily be so, run parallel to each other in octaves. 

It is a difTerent case, however, when the two voices thus running par- 
allel to each other at the distance of an octave are mt thus decidedly to be 
regarded as one and the same (comp. § 527,) when they do not, as in the 
examples quoted, proceed together throughout, or at least for some entire 
portion of the way, but, while they must properly be considered as in the 
mnin two distinct voices, still once in a while incidentally take a single step 
together in octaves, as e. g. in fig. 1040, 
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HI 



where the first and the third voices are in the main two difierent Toices, and 
yet in a single instance proceed together by octaves, as follows: 

I 



e 
L. 



1 

a 



^Fig. 1042, U 



!, is to be considerad as quita impora in this Nspaet;— 

»nlii«tottcor%lNali 



(Fig. 1(M2.J 



deling 

if 



t II I 



m 



■f- . , 



■id: 



as is also fig. 1041 /: and — 

(Fig. IMl. i.) (A.) (U 



^^^^^^^ 



and avail tha prograsskm dasignatad by braekats in iig. 1039, p. T6S, is not 
aotiralj abo?a critidsni. 

(d.) All spacias of eoneeaiid oelooeff, in ganaral, ara not so olfonsi?a to 
tha aar, as admal amd 9pm sefavft, and ara alwa/s tha mora tolarabla and 
tha lass azeaptionabla, Uia mora tha/ ara eorarad and concaalad; while, on 
tha contraiy, they ara tha mora onhappjr in their affect, in proportion as 
thaj appronmata tha real, actual octaves, and tha mora illnsive, as snch, 
they may geem to the aar. (Comp. § 530.) 

(g.) Hence, those octave parallels which are sefHtraUd ky pauses (and 
which appear to the ear as such only by con reiving the rests to be absent,) 
do not, in consequence of this inteiruption, impress the ear so unfavorably 
as if they proceeded in unbroken succession; and this meliorating effect is 
increased in proportion as the interruption is tbr> more considerable and the 
succession the less immediate. (Comp. § 531.) Accordingly, in fig. 1009 
i, p. 7a5» the ear can perhaps scarcely perceive the octaves. 
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For the tanM nMon, moreover, those octaTe psnnek which ap- 
pear aa auch only so &r aa cne coneeivea a voice to be a haryeggu^e repre- 
■entatioQof two (§550,) are, for the most part, leas oflboaWe to the ear, than 
actual parallelB by octavea. (Comp. § 692.) Thoa, in fig. 1013 i, p. 756, 
one can easily conceive to himself two voices running parallel to each other 
by octaves, as in »; still these are not two actual, but only two imaginary 
voices, and, consequently, the octave parallels in such a case are not so 
* tangible and striking as they would be UT two real voices actoslly thus pro* 
ceeded together in octaves. Hence, octave progressions of this species 
are of course repulsive only in cases where the movement of the harpeggtate 
voice appears very definitely and decidedly as a harpeggiate representation 
of two; and on the contrary, such a progression is much less oifensive in 
cases where it appears to the ear nol as a harpeggiate expression of two 
voices, but merely as a single melody. Thus, for example, the pa^^n^^ in 
fig. 1015, p. 756, so far as it respects the hidden octaves to be found in it, ia 
rather unexceptionable, since here, as every one perceives, the ear is more 
inclined to follow the thread of the melody of the middle voice as the melody 
of a single voice, than to take it as the harpeggiate representation of two 
voices, one of wtiirh runs parallel to the Base in forbidden octaves. 

On the other IuaihI, tho?p ortave parallels which cease to he such so soon 
as the passatTf w rci^arded us a harpeggiate progression, are always so much 
the more unexceptionable as the passage more definitely and decidedly ap- 
pcani to be a harpeggiate one; thus, for example, the passage in fig. 1019 
n, p. 757, is much less exceptionable than the one jm 

In a similar way, the octave parallelism m tig. lOiO i, p. 757, excuses it- 
self on the ground that one might, perhaps, as already rtiiiarkcd in § 550, 
regard the upper voice as a harpeggiate representation of two voices, as in fe. 

(C.) Those octave parall-Ms al.^o which one imagines to be present only 
by conceiving the tones most sinking to the ear alone to be present unil by 
entirely disregarding the others as if they were not present (^551,) are 
never perceptibly repulsive, except when these particularly accented notes 
are rendered very prominent, while the other tones which are to be struck 
intermediately between these are thrown comparatively very much into the 
shade. Those in fig. 1023, p. 758, from the second to the third measure, 
are rather perceptible. (Comp. § 533.) 

Those octave parallels also which are concesled by initrpoMd fron- 
stiioii^onet and are as it were thrown out of the proper parallel coune 

552,) are always less oflbosive than open parallels. On this ground, the 
passage in fig. 1017 i, p. 759, may be regarded as excusable. — The pe^ 
sage in fig. 1034, p. 758, needs no such apology, inasmuch as it has already 
been vindicated ia § 557, e. (Comp. ^ 534.) 

Those passages, in particular, in which, while one voice movea tbrwaid. 
the other still lingers on another tone, as in fig. 10S5 1, p. 759, are still leas 
o^nsive in cases where the first meirtioned voice, without waiting for the 
last named voice to follow, as in t, proceeds directly on again, as e. g. inifc. 
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which latter case {k.)^ for thi.^ very reason, sonods hotter than the one in I. 
The passage will hccomc still lcs:» repulsive, if the Base, instead of pro- 
ceeding af? it does in k from c a« the fundamental tone of the (C-chord 
to e, as the third of the same hannoiiv, be made to go rather tf) some in- 
terval ot a new harmony, as e. g. in and better still in the contrary move- 
ment, as in fn, or otherwise in n, £lc., and ao also in a digressive modu- 
lation, a-. lu o — q. (Coinp. ^ 539.) 

So likewise in tig. 1017 t. p. 759, while the upper voice dwells on the 

tone c, the Base voice proceeds on from R to d ami g*, by which means the 
concealed octaves are perceptibly meliorated; though the progression of 
the Base voice is the less effective here on account ot the impression which 
one still has, that it is fundamentallv n harpcggiate progression, after all, 
and thus not materially different from the example in k, and consequeatly, 
that m any case it involves harpeggiate octaves. 

(f.) For the same reason, again, those octave parallels also whicli im- 
press the car as such merely from the fact thai it dots not observe the cross- 
if^g of the voices f but confounds their threads, 553,) are not perceptibly 
oiRnuive, ezeept in cases where one can easUj confound the crossiiig thrends. 
As soon, on the contrary, as the threads of the crossing Toices become snffi- 
cientlj distinct, such octave successions are no longer of perceptibly ill 
«ffeet. (Comp. § 595.) Thus e. g. the passage in fig. 1028, p. T60, al- 
though, considered merely according to the notes, as in A, it exhibits paral- 
lel octaves between the two outer series of tones (§ dSS,) still cannot be 
regarded as involving octave parallels of ill efiect, since it does this only 
when one does not ibilow the threads of the really non-parallel voices; for, 
though it is true that the two outer series of tones are parallel, yet it is not 
true that the threads of the voices run parallel. 

Octaves, on the contrary, which are concealed by the crossing of voices 
and which of course are never otherwise than octave parallels except when 
the voices are not perceived as crossing each other 553,) and which there- 
fore appear aa real octaves whenever the crossing is observed, as in fig. 
1029, p. 760, — such octaves, I say, ore the more striking and perceptible, 
the more distinctly the threads of the crossing voices impress the ear as 
actually crossing each other. (Comp also fig. 1020, p. 757.) 

(f.) Likewise octaves in the dirtrf, though not paralU I, movement — in 
Uie converging and diverging progressions (inserted octaves, § 664,) though 
iJ^ey may be as really apparent to the ear as actual octave parallels, yet 
are by no means so disagreeable in tin ir effect; because, namely, they are 
not really octave parallels at all, and tlicir appearance of being so lies wholly 
io the imagination. 

It might, however, be going too far, directly and unconditionally to allow 
such octaves, (as Vogler does in bis treatiae on Musical Science and Mu- 
sical Composition [Tonwiansnieiiaft uad TooMtskunst, S. 66, ^ 65 der Ton- 
setzlkunst;]) — while, on the ether haiMl, it wooM faa puerile to undertake to 
oondemn altogether sueh patsagM «■ the one wSg, 1032 i, k, I, p. 162,^ 
{%554.) 
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(||.) Odovet til eoirfrary motion, moMover, are not iisiia]])r so offeii- 

flive to the car as they nrc in the dkrt^ parallel moTcmeot. The passage 
in fig. 1009 k, p, 755, will always produce a better effect, than tliat in t, — 
and the example in fig. 10^, p. 767, would be quite nnexcepdonable, if the 
tone d rr employed in tlie soconJ measure of the Base, instead ofd. 

(f.) Thu-i it is perceived, that, in relation to the admissibility or inad- 
mis<!ibility of octave parallels, as was previoiisl/ (in §599) 4^>eenred in rela- 
tion to parallelisms by fifths, very mu^ dtpend* t^pon circumstances, and that, 
therefore, the car is here also the supreme arbiter. Besides, it is well in 
this mstaoce, likewise, in doubtful cases, le avoid every thing that is of a 
BuspiciotiM character, i. e. every carriage of voices which has the aspect of 
forbidden octaves, rather than to venture upon it. Thus, for example, it is 
better to write as in fig. 1009 k, p. 755, than as in i, — as in fig. 1025 k 
and {, p. 750, than as in t, &c.t^ better as in figs. 1030 I aad 1031 1, pp. 
760, and 761, than as in t . 

(C.) Method of ATOiniirG octave pakallbls. 

§ 668. 

l%i variouM expedienU for avoiding forbidden paraUelisms of octaves are 
essential!/ the same as those which have already been pointed out in §§540 
— 64S as means for avoiding parallel prugrcasions hy fifths. For the sake 
of saving an undue copioosness and detail, I must leave it to my readers to 
make the application themselves. (Only it is to be observed, that the meer- 
SMHi recommended for the avoidance of fifths can of course render no ser- 
vice here.) (See § XLIV.)^Moreover, eMnnp(es of the avoidance of ill 
sounding octave parallels have in numerous instances already been adduced. 

It is to be observed, in particular, that, (as was incidentally suggested in 
§ 70,) the doubling tnlervait wAtcA I«m1 Is sieve in a |Mrt&niiar cKrtclum 
(§§313 and 317) may tatily give oeeanfm to faulty paralUUtmo hy oelavet. 
If for example, in fig. 1041, p. 765, we were to double the seventh of the 
second hatmooy, i. e. employ it in two voices at once, say as in k, both of 
these voicoB would, on taking a harmonic step, require to proceed from f to 
e; and if they were to do this, they would of course run parallel to each 
other in octaves; or, if they were not allowed to proceed thus, one of them 
would, as a matter of course, necessarily proceed otherwise than from f to 
a and accordingly otherwise than it should properly proceed, — e. g. the up* 

per voioe, instead of passing from f to e, would go— say from f to g, as in 
which progression would not be very particularly smooth and flowing, (to 
say notbmg of the consecutive fifths between the upper voices,) — or, other- 
wise, the upper voice must be made to skip firom fto c as in m, or the Base 
voice from f to c, as in «, &o.;— exclusively progressions which are but 
poorly adapted, as one's ear readily perceives, to a voice that strikes a sev- 
enth! Hence it ia ieen, wfty we shouU usually endeavor to avoid the donb- 
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ling of such a species of interval, — it is, namely, because, by doubling 
such an interral, one twaWy falls into the dilemma of either being obliged, 
in the next harmoDtc step, to carry a voice contraiy to tta nature, as in m 
and n, or else to incur the evil of octave parallels, as in ^Comp. § 70.) 



CHAPTER Xll. 

HINTS TO PRACTICAL EXERCISE IN THE ART OF PURE 

COMPOSITION. 

Here, at the end of the Theory of Pure Composition, I would onro more, 
as I have already several times done in the previous parts of this work, ofier 
mv readers the hand, to accompany them a short distance in the practical use 
or what has been taught, with a view to point out and smooth the way in 
which, by a practical application of the information acquired from the Theo- 
ry, they must finallv arrive at tli*^ capacity to actually construct a musical 
composition conformably to the rules of the art. 

In order that such exercises shall be adapted to their object, they must 
proceed, according to a methodical plan, from the more simple to the more 
c^nnnlicated, from the more enf»y to the mnre diffinilf, fiom tasks in which 
most IS already furnished to their hands, so that they have only a Iittie led 
them to do, and of course have only a small chance to do amiss, to tasks in 
which they have much, and, at last, even everything, committed to their 
own agency. 

With tlus view, I propose the following course in the form of practical 
lessons or problems. 

DIVISION L 

TO ONE OK MORE GIVEN VOICES, TO COMTOSE ONE OR MORE OTHERS. 

§659. 

Thi3 form of problems sliall furnish us tlie first opportunity to apply the 
principles with whicli we have become acquainted for the carriage of voices. 

They are tn ftart what have heretofore been known under the name of 
cetUraptmHe exercise*. 

According to the common usago hitherto, the on!ij exercise in pure com- 
position which the teacher prescribed to his pupils, consisted in his writing 
down for them some voice, or melody, to which thej were at one time to 
supply one other higher or lower voice, and at another time several, — at 
one time in like movement, and at another in unlike, — at one time with the 
interweavint; of transition-tones, and at another without, etc. This exer- 
cise was called (simple or single) counterpoint, because it consists substan- 
tially in setting against [opposite to] a given voice or series of notes, of 
pomts, one or more other voices or series of notes or points, — and thus point 
against point (ptmcfn contra pimrta.) 

The fjiven voice in such exercise — the voice whicii remains unaltered, is 
called the fixed or firm voice, the fixed melody or air, the cantus ^rmoa,— 
snd in contra-distinctioB from this, the voices which are to be set to it are 
cillsd like coMilsrpoM. 
97 
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Wc will undertake such contrapuntir. ezercUes according to a somewhat 
more comprehensive plan, and, in order at the same time to lighten the 
labor as much as possible, we will proceed iti the fullowing manner. 

We will take aomc given piece of masic, copy it, but leare out Mat 
of the voices of which it consists Sn the original, and then aitempt to 
plctc it again from our own ideas. 

And in order to render these exercises as variegated as possible, we will 
exercise such omission and re-completion at one time on middle voices, at 
another on upper Toicea, and still at another on Base voices. 

We will next supply a suppressed upper voice, say by a new middle or 
Base voice, and vice versa. 

Aftcrward.s we will attempt to reject and re-supply tico voices at once, — 
then still more, so that finally only a single given voice remains (a single 
contaa firmut.) 

One may alflo try to compose, in the place of one suppressed voice. Am, 

or even several oth(*rs, — or again the revense. — and thus to re-COnstrUCt a 
given piece of music into one with niure or lower voii:es. 

Wc Will lake for our example the lour-voiced composition in fig. 1043 



(Fig. 1043. i) (t.) 
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transcribe it, leaving out one voice— say the Base, as in A;, p. 770, and then 
attempt a^ain to supply Ihit defieieiit Toice. This complenMot may be 
made agam jast as it was in t, or it may be made otherwise,— e. g. say as 

in &c. 

Or, we will write the passage in i with the omission of the third voice, as 
in in, p. 770, and then add another third voice — say as in n, p. 770, — or 
otherwise.— 

Or, we win leave out the Base voice and the upper voice, asin o, and 

write two new voices in their stead, as in /> above. 

Or, we will leave out the Base voice, and write, instead of it, a new and 
higher upper voice, as in q. 

The two middle voices of «, are left out in r, and their place is supplied 
by one middle voice. 

All three upper voices are left out in s, and two others are substituted 
Ibr them. — 

Only the upper voice oft is retained in i, but it is put two octaves lower 
and three new upper vmees are given to it — 

Only the third voice of i is retained in ti, and, instead of the three others 
which are suppressed, only one new Base voice is supplied. 

Moreover, we will select, for our first exercises ^ those scraps of music under 
which Ihe fundamental harmonies are notoil.-— It is easy to conjecture, how 
important and welcome such indications of the fundamental harmonies must 
be in eontrapuntic exercises, and indeed they are the more important, the 
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fewer voices arc given, and hence the most important of all when only one 
single voice is given, or, iu other words, whoa voices are to be set to a 
single eanhu firmm. That is to say, if seveml voices are given, these, for 
the most part, point out, with sufficient distinctness, the fundamental hsfN 
mony, and hence if the web of voices i?5 again to be filled up, the fundamen- 
tal harmonies and harmonic successions requisite therefor are sufficiently 
indicated by tlic voices which are already given, and thus we are saved the 
trouble of originally choosing these, and therewith all the care of selecting 
good and pleasing harmonic successions, and the whole danger of violating 
the laws for the carriage of voices. — But all this is otherwise, when only a 
few voices are given, or perhaps merely one. If, for example, in fig. 1044, 

(Fig. lOU. i.) 
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only one of the voices b rejected, say the second, the third, or the fourth, 
etiU the Amdamental harmony is always sufficiently obvious from the re- 
maining voices. Indeed this is the case, even if all three of the above 
named voices are suppressed. — But the case is otherwise, if all the voices 
of this example are stricken out except the second. The unpracticed pupil 
will, in such a case, often be in doubt what fundamental harmony he is to 
apply to a particular tone of the voice which is left as the cantos firmvs. 

He will, for instance, be uncertain whether he is to treat the eecond tone c 

of this voice as a fundamental tone of tlie large three-fold harmony — or 
as the seventh of the J)^ harmony, as in i, — or perhaps as a transition-tone, 

as in kl — the first half of the lialf-aoto a as belonging to the small ti har- 
mony or the principal four-fold harmony — the last three tones of the 
third measure as belonging to the key of C-major or G-major? — Conse- 
quently, in counterpointiag this fixed melody (cantus firmus,) be is obliged 
not only to take care for the good carriage of the voices which are to be 
supplied, — hut also at the same time for the choice of suitable hnrmonic 
successions, which double care might be, to a beginner, somewhat burden- 
some. 

Therefore, in order not to expose onmelvea to embarrassmeata of tins 
species too early, we will at first exercise onraelvea only on problema irhMre 
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the fuudauientul liartnonics are iiKiicuted with the utmost distinctness; — 
then ailcrwards, on others where the fundamental harmomes arc less defi- 
nitely shown, — «nd finally on those in which the choice of the AndamentRl 
harmonies is left wholly to our own agency. 

This more or less perfect indication of the fundamental harmonies under 
the examples for practice, shall bo made the ]>rincipal ground of division 
according to which we will arrange our coiUrapuntic exerciser iu the follow- 
ing four cIomm: 



( A ) To SBT 0M£ Oft MOBB TOICB8 TO ONB OR MOBB OITSU TOICBS, WHBH 
TBB HABMOlVtBS TO BE SBLBCTBS ABB SOOWN, BNTIBBLT AOCOBDIM M OOB 
MODB OF PBaiGllATIOir. 

§ 660. 

As a model of the manner in iriiich these first and mora easy exercises 

are to be employed, we may refer to the shove-mentioned eiample in fig. 

1043 I, p. 770. In a similar manner onr nirtv employ the examples found 
in fig. 226, and onward, p. 390, ae^trobkms lor ejiercise. 



(B.) To OXE OR MORE GIVEN VOICES, TO SUPPLY ONE OR MORE OTHERS, 
WHEN, TUOUGH TU£ FUNDAMENTAL CHORDS ARE GIVEN, TEX THEIR SITUA- 
TION AND BBLATIONSnrs ARB HOT ASatOflBD. 

^ 661. 

The appropriate carriage of each voice to be supplied was facilitated as 
much as pussibie to the pupil by the series of signs placed under the given 
Toices in the first mentioned exercises, which signs indicated, with the great* 
est possible definiteness, the harmonies appropriately forming the basis of 
the web of voices to be supplied and tlieir relations to each other. — The 
pupil will now try to satisfy himself with intimations which do not thus show 
him everythins. 

What we have heretofore marked out to htm as fully , particularly, and 

definitely as possible, we will hereafter, indicate to him less definitely, 
in part hv half l^•o^ds, as it were, and by abbreviations in which lie must 
presium- upon much, yes very much, and often indeed the chief part, namely 
tlie iiiturual sense, — in order that he may, by being compelled to lean only 
upon the imperfect helps of paiiial and slight intimations, gradually learn to 
do altogether without them. 

These xinjirrfTt and ftn/f intimntion* mnv be furnished in different rrnifs. 

In the {ir:il place, instead of the desi^uatiuos hitherto furnished, merely 
the fundamental harmonies may be indicated hy letters, whereby, though it 
is indeed shown what fundamental harmony is to form the basis of the web 
of voices, yet it is not shosni to what degree of the scale of what key this 
fundamental harmony here belongs. (§ 162.) 

For example, it would be an exercise accordmg tu this plan, to trans- 
cribe oidy one or two roices of fig. 1044 %, p. 77$, to write under these the 
letters appended to that example, and then to attempt again to supply one 
or more other voices. 
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Let this species of practice be tried likewise under all the changes pointed 
out in § 559, — and atiU in many otker examplet besido* the one here given, 
as e. g. in figs. 1046—1047: 



(Fig. I0t5. i.) 
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(C.) Tam lAMi xxsBciM whmm rat barmohic ooMniiATioiii «o ra 

CHOSBir AU UIPICATXP BT THE FI0DJIK8 OW TbOBOOOH-BaII. 

§ 562. 

Stil! nnnthor Rprcips of half indication is furnished, not by pointinn; out 
the fiindanieiilal harmonies uiul(?r a given voice, hut merely by noting down 
what tones are to occur, in the other voicei^ to this or that tone of the given voice. 

In thi* case, the pupil is subjected toUie fourfolcl duty of ( 1 .) deciphering, 
what fundamental harmonies may He at the basis of the harmonic combina> 
tions thus indicated, (2.) on what degree of what key these belong, then ) 
to invent, fur the given voice, other voices in which the prescribed touea 
occur, and (4.) to carry these voices in Bueh a manner tm tney require to be 
carried according to what was observed in Nos. 1, % and S above, and ao- 
cording to the laws for the carriage of voices. 

In order to undertake exercises of this species, wo need, first of all, a 
mode of designation by means of which it can be signified in connection 
with the ^'iven Yoice by few and short signs, vh&i lonet are la occur m the 
fosess fBkMek arc to 6e aupvlied. 

We have no occasion for now inventing such a mode nf designation: for, 
there is already a common musical notation by figures and ubbreviations, 
which seems to have been invented expressly for our purpose, and which 
w e will, therefore, emplov to this end. It has alreadj been mentioned in 
^ XXXI under the appellation of 

Taonouoa-BAsn 

or 

ThOROUOH-BaSS NoTATtOH. 

We will now proceed to inform oureelYes as perfectly as possible of this 
mode of musical writing. 



(1.) Description of the usual Tiwrough-Btm notation. 

Thorough-Base notation is a musical language of signs or figure-writing 
wfaich depends essentially upon the circumstance that only one voice, and 
that most eoaunonly the Jmws voice, is written with the ordinary notes, while 

the tones which are to be performed in connection with this, or, in other 
words, the tones wliich are to ajii>ear in the other voices, are indicated by 
figures and certain oilier signs, which are written over the staff, though 
sometimes, for the want of room, under it. 

Such figures and signs are in general called Signatures. 

We must, first of become acquainted with this language of signs. 
The following explanation will secure this object. 

(I.) Every Jigure or other thorough-base signature placed over {or under) 
a noie, means, that, in connection with this tone, that time is to be beard 
which lies at such a degree above the Base note as the figure indicates; 
or, in other words, every figure plared over a note represents a higher tone 
which is to be heard in connection with this one, and that tone, too, which 
forms with the Base note the interval indicated by the figure. If, for exam- 
ple, a figure 9 stands over the Base note e, as in fig. 1(M8 1, 
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this means, that, in connection with this tone, the tone of the second degree 
above the Base tone, the second of the Base tone, namely the tone f is to be 
given as in ib.—- If the figures $ stand over the Base noie, as in fig, 1050 



(Fig. 1050; i) m {I) {m) 





the meaning is, that the third and the fitlh ot this Base tone are to be heard 
in connection with it in the higher voices, as in k; — and so also in fig. 1049, 

Fig. IWQ.i.) (*.) (L) (m.) (».) 

the figures in % indicate the upper tones found in — while in fig, 106d, 

(Fig. IOU.i.) (ft.) 
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the figures in k point out the tones in t, &c. The matter may be briefly 
stated thus: a figure standing over a Base note indicates the same thing 
that would be indicated by the head of a note standing at the given degree 
above the Base note. 

Every tone indicated by a figure, in this case, is always understood to be, 
ckr<maHcallyt in the stale in ichick it would be according to the chromatic 
signature placed at the commencement of a piccr of music ; and, therefore, if 
an interval is wished to appear otherwise than it would be by the signature, 
as, for example, in figs. 1051—1065, 



(»» ) (r».) (Fig. 1052. «.) (*.) (t) («.) (n.) 

be ^0 6^ 9 



(Fig. 1051. i.) (ft.) {D 



(Fig. 1053. t.) {k. \ 

SA 



{I.) (in.) («.) (o.) 
_5!J fih. 



ii must be made to do so by placing the requisite trauspusition-sign before 
the figure, as is done in the last quoted figs, in h. 

Therefore, in accordance with what has thus lar been said, if one would 
write, in thorough-base figures, the four-voiced passage written out in notes 
m fig. 1057 t, 



ixiBottts iir puBB coKrosirimr. 

(Fig. 1057. i.) 
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11 



•m m- 



(Fig. 1057. *.) (I.) 



31^ 



3— t 



f— # ## f ^ 



1^— f- 



(Fig. 1057. m ) (n.) „ 



(Fig. 1057. o.) (p.) 

t i I I 4 S i1 S ' < 7 6 ^7 



f P J »i f 

(r.) 



(ni.lOBT.f.) (r.) («.) 

' • I ' I ' 1 I U I 7 1 0 1 7 



{Fig. MWr.n.) . (t».) («.) («.) 



i 



tke^thiee upper voices sliould be represented bj three vewa of figinee in the 
nateer erhihited by fig. 1057 9 as in r,— and f as in I, aboTe. 



REMARK. 

If we ftop here, for a moment, to reflect, before we proceed with the doctrine of thor- 
oigb-bwe ngMt w« shall ol)8erve that these signatares represent, fnadamentally, Dothing 
rl«<' thnn mprely — notes. Thoy are only oth<'r signs for tho snmo thing; sinr»» a fignro 
placed over a Banc note exprcMCR nothing else than th<> tone which, iu the usual mode of 
imuieal notation, wonld be represmted by the head of a note standiag on snch and sacb a 
line or spa'^e altnve the Base note; nr\A thn«. for cxantplo. tin' figurrs .5 an<l fi. or I^. written 
over the Base note c, would indicate nothing else than what woald be indicated by the 
iMen f and a, or placed over it. 

Aeeordiiigljy therefore, though a tone reprenonted by the figure 3, for example, is of 
Meme alwaya IM third ^ tk» Ban totM, ttili it ia by no meant Mt third of ^JundawuK' 
98 
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tal harmony, the fundamental third. (§§ 57, 63 bU, Ur, 65, 87 bi$, Ut, 88, 96 bis, ter, 
99, Remark, aod 100.) So alao the figares 6 and 7 uniformly deaignate only the fiAb and 
MVMitli of Uu Bom nofa, bat Dot at all IhafifUi aad ■aveolh of tkt ^ntdawunitU loa«; and 
indeed a Base note may be figured with |, withoot involving the fact that an actual sevaoth 
hnrmnny (a fundam«'ntal four-fold irlionj) fornis the basis of this harmonic combination, aa 
may be seen by comparing fig. 1055 i. with k, ^. 776. The harmonic combination, [c e g 
bi] whicb u foaad tbera ia the firat neasaiat n bj no maaaa a pn^ar oeveath faarnaajt 

aad the note d represented by the figure 7 in the ehord [e g b d,3 ia the third meaaara, 

certninly is not the fuiidatinMital sevfuth; and yet these two chords are, in the language 
thorough-base figares, unhesitatingly called seventh chords, since every harmonic combina- 
tion ii nan aalforaily named simply according to the figUTCi hf which it ia iadieatod; and 
tliaa, ftr anunpla, the first chord in fig. 1056 t, 

(Fig. 1056. i.) (A.) (I.) 

is termed a fourth-sixth chord, merely because it is represented by the figures |, and so 

also the entirely different chords in k and Z,becanae these are represented by the same fig- 
area. (§«6.) 

Henco, a tone indicated by the figure 7 may be at one time the large, at another time 
the small, and at another time the diminished aeventh of the Base tone; and in like man- 
ner also the figure t7 may at one time indicate a hirgc seventh, at aaotlier time a email, 
and at an other u diminished, and both, too, may indicate an actual or proper seventh of 
the fonr-fold harmony of the first degree, or of the second, third, fourth, fiAb, sixth, or 
Boventh degree of the Biajor or minor key, — at one time, nHureorer, no proper leveath* hat 
cither a ninth, or somo other tone foreign to the harmony, merely a transition-tone, or a 
suspension, or, if the Base tone itself is a trausition-tooe, even every possible interval of 
any iUtnaoay miattee r . 4§, 1058t 
(Fig. 1098.) 




• s f 6 S 8 U 3 ! 2 r V = I 



and thus every interval of any single harmony may, in tum» come into a aitnation ia wliich 
H wonid bo jaat ootob degrees higher than the fguad Baaa nolo. 

b like manner, a tfaoroagh-baaiat woald wiita tho thiaa anmplia In figk lOMi, lOMi, 
and it 



(Fig. 1069. i ) 
(10.) P (11.) t 



(15.) R 
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«WMitkl difference between which i« rendered obvions by the designation of the funda* 
nratal hinomitee which is placed under them all, (9 281, fig. 235,) as in k, wo thattiim, 
as one perceives, the thorough-base notation is precisely the same in nil these three exuin- 
plee, which are vet so direrae. (Even the t httioM the 8 in the laat example, whereby 
thb meaanre is in some degree distingvlslMd fiioiB the lul meaaore vf Ae first example, 
woald dis.ippear, if the usual signature in minor keys were entirely consistent (5112); 
aad so also the in the second example wonld disappear, if this passage should occur in a 
piece of nranie written predominantly in /-minor or ^T-major.) 

This all very naturally arises from the fact that the thorough-base nutation is mdically 
nothing else than an abbreviated writing in note*, which* [worongh-baiie writing,] as one 
pereehres, represents the distance of the higher tonea from uie loweat, by figures, inatead «f 
notes, and thus uniformly expresses only the exterior of tones, but not their intemol and 
eaaantlal ralationahipa and moaning — a mode of writing which, fur example, puts a figure 
6 in the place of a not$ standing a sixth higher than the Bate note, &e. 

Accordingly, the thorongh-base notation very frequently desijrnntes thingps of the same 
species by diiSerent si^ns, while it, on the other hand, often indicates entirely different 
things hy the same sign — in short, in aU cases, only tliat which is merely incidental, the 
mere distance of position between the Base note and some note or noted above it Hence 
it is tntircly different from the modes of designation employed in §§ 41, 52, 68, 97, 121, 
151—103, 1S7, 188#, and 231, whteh nniformly indicate fAtn^ vihUh art auntlal, (e, g, 
designation T or t always denotes ttit luge or the small fundamentnt third, the third of 
tka fundawitntal harmony — 9 or * alwaya a fundamental seventh, &c. — the designation 
CRnlwaya peinta o«t Mie principal four-fold chord tt',— C: V alwaTttfenoleB Ae principal 
ibar-fold chord Con the dominant of C-major, — Bt^: IV? always means tho large fonr-fold 
haimony of Cp^aa belonging to the fourth degree of JliMnajor, &c.) while the thoroogb- 
baae figvra 7 bdicatBs nothing else than merely in geBernf a harmonic eomhtttati<m in 
which a tona oecurtt, which, reckoned from the Base note, is a seventh, but which may be, 
at ooe time, n fundamental seventh of a principal four-fold chord or of aome aecondarr 
fiNW-foUl etim, and at another time thb or that other intenral. (Comp. remark «n { Mj 

But we will return from tiMM pMliotouy tOMidillaM, to th« ftitiw daacf ip t i oo or 
thocoagb-baao writing. 



§ 664. 

(II.) If several ^figurei tuccesHvely stand over one and the same Base mote, 
fbB ffleuuDg is, as one woaM readily conjecture, that the upper voices ire 
first 86 give those intervals which correspond to the first sigiMtiiree, and 
Chen the others. Accordingly, fig. 1062 f is to be ttaderstood as repiwmiit* 

ed in k; and fig. 1063 r, as in k: 

(Tif.IOei.i.) (*.) (/.) (m.) (n.) (Fig.!0f>3.i.) (*.) (I.) (m.) (n.) 
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But how long sbttU each one of theee seyeral harmoDic comVuiatioiis, to 

be givon on the same Base note, continue? a quarter-noto, an eighth-note, 
a wholc-notc, &.C.? — (a point which the figures do not in themselves deter- 
mine, because, in themselvesi, they show nothing more than would be shown 
hy the mere heads of the notes without those cross-strokes which indicate 
their Tarious lengths — § 5G3. ) This must be determined by the reader of 
Buch figure notation, accnrdin^ to cirrujnstances. 

He must first see whetlier the Base note, to which sovoral harmonic 
combinatioos are successively to be given, falls primarily, according to its 
rhythmical situation and its natural divisibility, into iwo or into three parts; 
into halves or into thirdt* 

(1.) If /jpo signatures stand successively over a Base note, which, in a 
rhythmical point of view, fall naturally into two parts, (into halves,) then it 
is the most natural to take the first signature for the first half, and the sec- 
ond signature for the second half; and, for this reason, the two figures 
standing under the Base note in fig. 1064 % h 




are to be understood as is shown by the notes placed above. 

inhrce harmonic combinations arc figured over a Base note which prima- 
rily divides itself into halves, the meaning is usually understood to be, that 
the first of these should have the duration of the first half of the Base note, 
while the two following are to divide the time of the second half equally.— 
Fig. 1065 «: 

(Fig. 1065. i) (it) (1.) (m.) 

J J I I jr I J J. J / j_ 

S I i li i Hi 

Aoeording to similar principles, fimr harmonic combinations on one sueh 

Base note arc understood to have each a fourth-part of the time of this Base 
note; but five harmonir mmhiiiations thus figured are to be so construed as 
to divide the first three quarters of the time of the Base note equally be- 
tween the first three of these hamionie combinations, and to give the re- 
maining quarter to the two others. Figs. 1066 iSfh, and 1067 1 4r k: 
(Fig. \m. I.) (* ) (I.) (m.) 

|!|'. iji^ inj 

s I s s § 'i § a s J i s 

(Fig. 1(167. () (*.) if.) («,) (•..) 

3 HSS fi SiJ s itss SIU 

(2.) If three harmonic combinations arc marked over a Base note which 
primarily divides itself into thirds, each one of them should have a third 
part of the time of such Base note. Fig. 1065 2, above. Two harmonic 
combinations over such a note, divide the time of this note in the maimer 
exhibited by fig. 1064 I, above; four or five, as in figs. 1066 1 and 1067 I, 
above. 
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Sometimes the prulracUve poitU is employed between these signatures, 
and in such a case it baa auwtaatially the same meaning that it has when 
placed after an actual note, e. g. in fig. 1068: 

(Fig. 1068. i) {k.) 

5: J 

Other and still more minute limitations of the duration of several thor- 
ough-base signatures placed tiuccctisively over one Ba^e note, cannot, com- 
patibljr with the nature of the figure-notation, well be assigned. Thus, for 
eiample, the passage in fig. 1064 m, p. 780, cannot be expressed in figures, 

in any unequivocal and ordinarily intelligible way; and much less other 
cases, which are .still more coi^plicated, as e. g. figs. 10U5 m, 1066 in, and 
IUt;7 m if H, p. 780. 



^565. 

(III.) Ii a pause tbliows a Base note, and signature:* arc placed over the 
pause, the meaning is, that those intervals are to be supplied which the fig- 
ores over the pause would indicate, provided the foregoing Base note still 
continued on in the place of" the rest; or in other words, the intervals whieli 
are written over a rest :u u 1 1 ckoned from tin foregoing Base note. Accord- 
ingly, tig. 10G2 I is to be understood as iu m, p. 779; and fig. 1063 1^ as in 
m, p. 779. 



(TV.) In all the cases thus ihr mentioned, the figuring was designed to 

show, that the tones represented by the signatures were either to appear 
simultaneously with the Base nntn to which those signatures referred, as in 
figs. 1048—1053, p. 77C, or m part later, as in figs. 1062 and 1063, p. 779. 
Or, in other words, the signatures either referred to Ike Base tioU overtchich 
dkey wn plaeedt or to the foregoing. 

But cases may also occur in which one might wish to indicate that the 
harmonic combination represented by the signatures «hould make its appear- 
ance earlier than the liasr »oie to which the figures relate, or, in other 
words, where it is necessary to represent the tones which are to sound in 
the upper Toices, by ^ures which refer to a Base note yd ajlerwardt to op* 
pear — a Base note which presents itself later than the tones designed to be 
expressed by the figures. If, for example, the passage in fig. 1069 i 

(Fiff. 1069.1.) ik.) (I.) 

_ I 10 10 10 

— I — t 



is to be written in thorough-base characters, and the tones which are to be 
struck in the upper voices immediately at the commencement and even 

during the pause of the Base, are to be expressed by figures, this can be 
done only by figures which refer to the Base note d, while this latter does 
not actually occur ttntil alter the tones represented by such figures. 
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Now, in order to show, in such cases, that the tones represented hy the 
signatures are to be struck in the u^per voices earlier than the Base note to 
which the signatures refer, while it is usual to write the latter over the Base 
note, still, as a sign to show that the tones represented by the ngnatures 

are not to be struck for the first time simultaneously with this Base note, but 
before it, an obliqutly-upwards directed diagonal stroke {^) is placed at the 
point where the intervals represented by the fuUowiug figures are first to be 
struck, as in fig. 1069 A*, p. 781, where the oblique stroke over the pause 

shows that the tones [g b T] represented by the signatures over the Base 
tooe d, are to be already sounoed, even durins the pause over which the 
diagonal stroke stands. In accordance with ue sane principle, the 
sage in fig. 1070 t can be written as in 

(Fig. 1070.1) (A.) (/) (M.) 



.2_ «»__fL^ !a_^^_-:i-^ 



and fig. 1071 t as in A*, 
(Fig. 1071. ».) 
3 ^ .q). 



3E 



'1 



'-Li 



1 



(m.) 



(ft.) 



0^ 



and ehra fig. 107S i as in ifc: 

(Fl^. 1072. i.) 




The form of notation found in figs. 1069 1070 /, 1071 /, and 1072/, 
would, perhaps, be somewhat more natural and easy for the eye. 



^d67. 

(V.) As the figures hitherto spoken of indicate notes or tones which are 
to be given by an upper voice, so, in like manner, the cypher is used, in 
urdcr to indicate that one or more upper voices give no tone, that th^ are 

to ho, for a time, silent. 

Tims, Willi tlie help uf this si^n, the example in fig. 1073 i can be written 
in thorough-base characters as in k: 



(Fig. 1033.4) 
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But if the upper ▼fueei are to be nlent ii gttoUr Imtglh cf time, then, In- 
stead of placing ciphers continuously nvor every Base note, the silcnro of 
the upper voices is concisely indicated by the sign T. S. (i. e. tasl > solo, an 
expression which ia borrowed from keyed iastruuicnts and which means, that 
merely the Base tone, the Bate key alone, and no higher tones are to be 
•track m connection with it.)— It ia usoal to employ also the synonymous 
term Unisono, Unis, Ml' unixono, i. e. unison, onc-ness of sound, (by which, 
however, it is sometimes understood, tiiat the other voices arc to proceed 
in higher odaves teith Me Ba$e voict, in a unison of a minor grade.) — This 
designation holds good until signatures again occur over the notes; where 
it is customary also expressly to write the superfluous term ^ceofdi, mean- 
iiiLT that one is now again to play chords, — or the term .Iccompagvamento, 
meaniug that the Base notes arc now again to be accompanied by chords. 



^568. 

Hie mode of signature-writing hitherto described, were it to be in all 

cases rnn ied out with as much fullness and detail as it has been in the ex- 
amples hitherto, could not, indeed, be called an abbrevi^tt d mode of writing 
at all, since, in this form, it would j)rove to be as circumstantial, copious, 
and troublesome, as if the upper voices were fully written out in notes. 

But it has become a real short-hand mode w writing by the &ct, that it 
has been subjected to fhe follotrini; reductions. 

{\.) Since, in the first place, the hiszher numerical names oftnterrah are 
only repetitious of the lower on a smaller scale, the octave being only a 
repetition of the prime, the ninth a mere renewal of the second, me tenth 
only a higher third, &c.; it was very natural, for the sake of saving figures, 
to fall upon the idea of not using the higher numerical names of intervals — 
names which in part also require the use of two figures, such as 8, 9, 10, 
1 1, 12, kc, but to employ instead of these the more simple numerical names 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &.C., and, in general, none above 7. According to this, the 
example in fig. 1057 k, p. 777, can be written with fewer figures, as in /. 

The hiiiher figures are employed only in the following few peculiar cases. 

(rt.) Every interval foreign to the harmony and standing on the second 
(ninth, sixteenth, &.c.,) degree, from the Base tone, is not ordinarily indi- 
cated by a 2, but by a 9, as in figs. 1074 and 1076, 



(Fig. 1074.) 
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(Fie. 1076. * ) 
3 9 8 4.1 0 8 

1 Una 



6 

a 



t 2 



(Fig. 1076. M 




(The large added ninth g of the four-fold chord J^', in fig. 1074, is rcpre' 
aentcd, not by a figure 2, but by a 9; and so in fig. 1076 k, /, the figure 9 

indicates the tone a foreign to the three-fold harmony (t-, in the first meas- 
ure, the tone a foreign to the ^^r^-harmony in the following measure, tiie 

tone f forriiTTi to the ^?'-harinony in tlie third measure, the tone d foreign to 
the (j!^-harmouy m the next laeaiiure, &cc.) — In all other cose^i, uaiuely where 
the tone to be vepreflented bj 3 or 9 ia an actual haimonic uiter?al, it is 
iiBual to employ the figure 3, (as, for eiample, in fig. 1075, 
(fig. 1075. i) 0^ 

53: 

3E^I 



T i •= 



where, in », the fundamental note g of the principal four-fold chord iST^ in 
the tliird invcrsinn is roprpfcnted merely by a 2, as al=:n in fr. the funda- 
mental fifth of the <fJ^-harniony is represented by the figure 2, and the fun- 
damcmai fifth g of the three-fold harmony C in i 

Every interval represented In the above mentioned manner by the figure 
9 is, in the language of tborough-base, invested also witli the title of a ninth. 
(It can scarcely be necessary to remind the reader, that such so called 
ninths, which are tones casuMlIv iiflded at one time to this and at another 
tmie to that interval of this or that harmony, are not at all the same thing 
that we understand by the name mn^&, as is readily perceived firom what 
was observed in the remark on § ")r.3.) 

(6.) It is usual, mnrcovcr, in the case just mentioned, when the interval 
designated by a 9 proceeds downwards to the prime or the octave kc. of 
the same Base note, to represent this prime or octave, not by 1, but by 8. — 
In case the interval designated by a 9 resolves itself into the third or the 
tenth of the Base tone, this latter interval is usually denoted, not by a 3, but 
by a 10» — ^Accordingly^ in the first measure of fig. 1076 k and I, p. 784, the 

tone g is indicated not by I , but by 8 ; and, fiir the same reason, the figure 
8 is employed in the ^d, 3d, and 4th measures, — while 10 is used in the 

5th measure. 

(c.) Finally, the higher numbers are employed, in general, in all cases 
where it is deemed necessary to show very defimtely, WMther the voices are 
to move upwards or downwards. Thus, for example, in order to exhibit the 
passage in fig. 1077 i by tborough*base signs, 

(fig. 10T7. 1 ) (*.) 
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it is prcfrrrfd to use the figures 8 and as in k, in order to show the reader 
unequivucully, that, from the tone b indicated l)y 7, the jirogression i-^ to be, 

not downward, but upward to and, from thin c, uut down, but up to d, 6ic: 



§669. 

(2.) A Hcond saving of signs 'w Mcund in th« &ct thai a tone whieh i$ a 
mtre dt^UcaU of the Baae tone it aol m^MyindieaUd m l&orot^p^a«ej^g«r. 

tM^, as e. g. in fig. 1057 «i, p. 777, where, In the fint chord, the tone c of 
the third voice, being a mere daplicate of the Base tone c, is not indicated 

by any figure, — and so also the tone S of the second roice, and the tone g 
of the third yoice in the third chord, 8ic. 



§570. 

(3.) la all the reprcseutations by th<in»ngh-basc figures thus far, c. g. 
k — m of tig. 1057, p. 777, every figure is wrUteu in the line of that voice in 
which the tone which it represents is to occur. But this order is asually 
relinquished, and Jigures art fOriUen inditcriminately over the Base notes with' 
out observaii; the Itncs, as in n, p. 777, — so that the figure of that interval 
which is to heard uppti most is not necessarily written highest, and the 
toues which uru tu appear lu tiie middle voices, iu the middle linei hut ia 
Other ways, often arbitrarily chosen:— for the most part, figures of the high- 
est denomination are placed I i ihest, while those of a lower denomination 
are placed below, as m o, p. 777. 



REMARK. 

We here again istop ;i moment tn rf)risiil< r. We n .Ttiilv [uti 'mvp, tlint whilr tlir thor- 
oiicb4wM notation ba« become iBore concise aod condensed by the above-mentioned cur- 
tauments and redaetiocM, ttill, on the other iiaiid* it hat lost ora«h m definitonew and pre« 
cision. Indeed, ihit r.innot ho otherwise; for every otli r iililirr vi itivl v\rititi;^ in half- 
words, or other condensed signs, is always less perfect than a Uiodo of writing in which 
•Tory tUnf is ffally writlen oal* is a fUl, elsar muuMr. 

We will eiiumoiate iksss intt^miUnsstst, uiilng fiom the abore-aieBtioDod feCreneh- 
oaent of ficnres. 

(a.) The cireoBMtaneo just meiitiotied in $ 668, 1, nameljr, that the pitch of die tone 

in which r aoh intervnl is to be executed, is not to he shown hy thv ii>a;;intti(if of the tigare, 
since e. g. tbo figure 3 serves as well to designate a tone standing only on tho third degree 
oftlie Baoe tone* as to designate one atandinf on the ttnih degree above; this encninstance, 

I Bay, is of itself a source of no inconHidtTriMo iru1etiniteue<*!*; for, tlw. fir-it two fi^urings in 
dg. 1057 0, p. 777, for example, can equally w<>ll bo anderstood m in t, where the upper 

TO ice proceeds from g to f» and as in 9, where it proceeds irom g to f. 

( A . ) StiU more irapoitoiit smbignitioe mtm from die cirewntaace iMDtiooed in $ 670; 
lor, by this means, m the MM of MTMil %iifei staadlsg shove one •■othor. it ramebi en- 
tirely undetermined, 

(0.) Whether the tone represunt^ by one of tlx ni tu occur in a higher voice tban the 
lone tepreaeoted by another, or in a lower; md. hen( fig. 1050 t, p. 776, can -.m well be 
naderatood in the manner exhibited by k, an in that shown hy /, or m, or n. p. 77fi. 

(fi.) It remuina Ikrther undetermined, whetber this or that voice is to proceed from this 
or that interval of 000 faaimesie combination to Ihii or that of the foUewing; and, hence, 
4g.l078«. M 
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CBB dtlMr be M MCtevted dwt dm i^per miee ihaU, ia the fint hannoide itep, make a 

•kip upward from e to a, while the middle voice proceeds downwtird from g to at in Ir, 

or it may be performed as in I, where the former proceeds from e to 7, while the latter goea 

from g to a. So also, according to the figares of thorough-base, fig. 1062 t, p. 779, cao 
aqoally well hv. itxncated as in m or as in ti. 

(y.) ^till more! It is left to the performer to give the harmonic combinations indica^ 
ted by the ^ignuturen, either with tiiauy voices or with few, or, in other words, to f^ty» the 
bannony, in performance, more or fewer upper ▼oices— a. g. fig. 1067 o, p. 777« otbar aa 
four-voiced, as in 1057 i, p. 777, or as five-vuiced, as in «, or three-voiced, as in r or te, 
&c.; and thus to introduce, at one time, frequeut doublings, as in u, uud at another omis- 
none aa in to. 

(<^.) Indeed, in many cases it rem.nin9 optional with him, either to make a voire ro«t, 
or to let it proceed, just according to his fancy, or as occasion may require; and thus, fur 
asample, either to perlbrm fig. I07S rn, above, as in n, or as in o. 

(i.) By pottinw to^tMher all that has been said above, it will be seen that thorough-base 
notation leaves the entire carriage of itoices undetermined, (The trivial exception of 
which we apoke above in § 668» c, is not to be considered.) Therefore, the entire chaifa 
of arr iiigiiig, distribntiiig, and carrying vMcea, ia left to the one who has to'exocate inch a 
thorough-base voice. 

Hence the signatare notation ia only made fbr those who understand the laws for the car- 
riage of vi Ic rind one must, for example, be acquainted with the prohibitions relative to 
the parallelMUis of lifths and oct ive.s, uud the downward tendency of the principal seventh, 
in order to know that the passage in fi^. 1067 o, p. 777, mast not be asoented aa hi «; and 
so one must also be acf|ii;.inl( d with tiie doctrine of the prugre.^-ion of harmonic tonoa, in 
order to know that the passage in tig. 1062 t, p. 779, is not to be executed as in n. 

Bttt we %nU retain agahi to the particular object now before na, namely, the axphuiation 
of dgnatnreo. 



§ 571. 

(4.) Still an additional retrcnchmenf has been introduced by means of the 
conventional agreement, that certain figures shall in many cases be considered 
a$ Bufficiently intelligible without being tcritlen. That is to say — 

(a.) If no figure at all atanda over a Baae note, the meaning is under- 
Htrxxl to be the aamc as if the figures 3 were placed over it; and thus fig. 
107B A , above, is, in the language of thorough-base, precisely equivalent to i. 

In like manner a.s the figures 3 and 5 are considered to be self-evident in 
the case uf an entirely unfigured Base note, so is the figure 5, when the fig- 
ure 3 alone is (superfluously) placed over a Baae note — and, vice versa, the 
figure 9, when a figure 5 atanda alone over a Base note; accordin<;1y. fig. 
1050 p and 9 mean the same thing as • and 0, p. 776, — fig. 1053 I, the 
same as A*, p. 776. 

(6.) In the case of a Base note figured merely with a 7, the fiffurea 3 
and 6 are likewise assumed to be underateod, and hence fig. 1049 1 haa the 

samo meaning as i; that is to say, the hannonie combination consisting of a 
liasc tone, its third, its fifth, and its seventh, is not marked with all these 
figures, but merely with the figure 7, and, for this reason, it is called, in the 
language of thorough-base, not a third-fiflh-seventh chord, but simply a 
aeventh chord. 

So, also, the figure .1 is n^^'-umed to be understood in the designation J, as 
is also 5 in I; and thus fig. 1049 m and n mean merely (he aame aa % and /, 
p. 776. 
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(c.) The hgures A and 5 are also assumed to be understood in the case 
of a Bftse note marked only with the fisure 9^ and so aliio iu the figures 
The figure 3 ii likewise Sttppeied to ee nndentood in I and and bo aleo 

9 i 

the 5 in f, or J. 

(d,) The figure moreover, is usamed to be involved in the cue of a 

Base note marked simpler with a 6, bo that the figure 6 is equivalent in 
meaning to nnd the harmonic combination consisting of a Base note, its 
third, and iU sixth, is denominated, not a tbird-^izth chord, but merely a 
ngth chord. (Comp. § 65.) 

(e.) A figure 3 is likewise iinderatood to be asBOCtated with the deeignap 
tion f — (a Htlh-sixth chord.) 

(/.) A figure 6 is aesumed to be connected with | — (a third-fourth 
chord.) 

{g.) The figures 4 and 6 are assnraed to combine themselves with the 
designation 2 — (a second chord.) 

Here, a^ain, it must not be imagined, that every liarinonle combination 
which, for example, is represented by the thorough-base figure 6 or §, and 
IS on this account always, in the language ot thorough-base, denominated a 
siith chord, is therefore in all cases a t£ree-fi»ld harmon)r in the first inver- 
sion, or that a harmonic combination marked with the figures j is always a 
four-fold chord in the second inversion, &c. The reverse is very easily 
seen from fig. 1079, 

(Fi^im i.) ^ 




where the so-called sixth chord marked with I is by no means the small 
three-fold chord A in the first inversion* (Comp. remark on § 663.) 

In pursuance of what has been said from (o.) to (g.), the passage in fig. 
1057 », p. 777, may be briefly represented by thorough-base signs as in p. 

(A.) When one and the same Base note sounds twice or more success- 
ively, and in each instance the same intervals in the upper voices are to be 
beard in connection with it, it is necessary to place the signature over the 
Base note only in the first instance, witli the understanding that this signa- 
ture is to serve lor the subsequent repetitions and to continue in force until 
displaced by other signatures. Accordingly, fig. 1080 A; 

(fig. 1080. L) ik.) 

— f-f f f-f '^ F f f ^ f 
has the same meaning as t, inasmuch as the figures $ over the second Base 
note m e understood to be continued on, as is the figure 7 over the fourth 

Base note. 

(i.) It is not unfrequently necessary, however, actually to write figures 
t^teh sMgAl 6c wMiert^ood tfthmitifM. This is the ease: 

{a.) First, when the interval corresponding to such a figure is to be 
played otherwise than U would be according to the signature of the key, [ac- 
cording to the given scale;] in which case it is necessary expressly to 
write the figure, even though it might be understood of itself, so as to be 
able to connect with it the required transposition-sign. If, ibr example, in 
a piece of mune having no signature at all, the harmonic combination [B 

>• to be represented by the signs of tborough-baBe, the figures {, 
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though ui tlietnsrlvos capable of being understood, still must be written over 
till' liiiHi' note, merely i'ur the sake of our being able to connect with them 
the requuite sharp*, m« in fig. 1051 p. 776. The wme thing is found in 
figs. 10.32 it and 1053 *, I, p. 776. 

But even here a rctn iirfiincnt has- hr r«n introduced. It ha«! bf»en as- 
sumed, namely, that m the above-meutiuncd case tiie figure 3, the third of 
the Bu$t lone, need not be written, but that it ia sufficient, instead of the 
figure, to place the transposition-sign alunc over the Base note, and thus, 
for cxamplt!, to empl v iiT^rely the signs [>, or i*, or C, instead of t)3, or i^'.l^ 
or fc3, Ac« *»r»lin^ly, in a piece "f music, which has no ««ignaturc, the 
harmonic rombmation l^) may, instead of being written us in fig. 

1051 ir, p. 776, be more conciselj written as in I; and the chord [c c[y 
instead o€ being written as in fig. 105$ k, p. 776, may be more briefly 
written as in /. 

A second case where it is desirable, for tlie sake of defjiiiteness, if 
nut strictly necessary, to write figures which might be understood of them- 
selves, is that in which the rules of assumption in reference to these partic- 
ularly condensed thorough-base signatures become, under certain circum- 
■tances, at variance with each other. 

If, fur example, the passage in hg. 1062 k, p. 779, is to be tigured in the 
thorough-base manner, it can be done in no other way than by actually 
writing the ligaroi f, though these might in other cases be perfectly well un- 
derstood; because it can in no other way be shown, fhat the thr( c-fold 
harmony [c e g] i« to follow the fourth-sixth chord [c f nj on the «umc Rase 
note c. For tin same reason, the fif^ure?* * must stand ovt r iho third Rase 

note c in fig. 1078, p. 780, On a like ::rountl, (In* passage in fjg. I0t»3 k, 
p. 779, cannot be well expressed in thot ougii-base figures, otherwise than 
as in t. It might possibly be done, indeed, as in », where the figuring % 
stands a little to the right hand of the Rase note and not directly over it, 
in order to show that the tones 1 are not to ho struck until after the Base 
note; but still the figuring in t would always be less equivocal and more 
explicit. 



§ 572. 

(o. ) A retrenchment of signs, is, moreover, found in the following case. 

It often happens, that, in two immediately successive harmonic combina- 
tions, even though thf inay be entirely unlike, otu or more tones ore common 
to them ttW, as, for e.\<iiii[)le, iu fig. 1081 t, 

(Fig. 1081. u) (*.) (I.) 




where the tone c occurs in the first, second, and third harmonic combina-' 
tion5», — the tone d in the second, third, and fourth. — In <»nch cases, a figure 
is not used in each successive harmonic combination to designate a tone 
which is common to them all, as in Ar, but when the tone has once been 
represented in the first of these successive harmonic combinations by a figure 
or other signature, a horizonial line ( ) is extended immediately from 
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this signature towards the right hand over the Base notr as a substitute for 
this figure in each of the successive harmonic combinations which follow. 
AccorSngly, the passage in fig. 1081 i, p. 788, can be figured as ia I, iU" 
Head of being figured as in ik; fig. 108ti i, can be conciaely ^ured as in jb,<— 

<f1ff.lOfR.I.) _ift) 0-) 




also fig. 1076 t, as in p. 784,— fig. 1079, p. 787, as in and fig. 1083 t, 
asinir 



(Fig, vm. i.) 

.C -CP- -C. O: 



cFig. nm. k.) 

kA — n a — - — 

#}_ ul z = z z *i ^ z 



^*»o- 






§ 57a 

(G.) Finally, it is not unfrcqiicntly found, that such portions of the Base 
voice as admit of its being easily understood what harmonic combinations 
must be connected with them, are left entirely unligured, — e. g. fig. 1082, 
above, merely as in /; and in a similar manner Ibe example in fig. 1064 i, 
is more briefly written as in ft, 

<FlK.lOBli.) (k.) 




since it is here also assumed to be clearl/ intelligible to the reader in itself, 
that the three-fold harmon/ C continues during the first four eighth-notes, 
and the C^annonj during the fiiur foUowiiig, fcc.— 



§ 574. 

Ilitts ftr I have described the thorough-base notation as it is most gen- 
erally in use. 

Many musicians, however, deviate in certain points front this mode of 
writing, so that not unfrequently one and the same sign indicates, with dif- 
lerent writers, quite dificrent things, and one and the same thing is in- 
dicaled by difibzent signs with different writers; all which tends to make the 
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(horough-btM BoCition flbm more coafiuedud cabamMing, if not ewalM 

perfect. 

But in order that we may be able to read the figured Bases of these writ- 
ers, we will now fikewiie beeorae acqoninted with Kieh ▼nriationi [vanamUa 
ItelioiuB,'] 

Some mtisicians place the chromatic signs JJf, [), fc|,X, l?b> "J^^^ ^'^^ figure, 
instead of before it, and, accordingly, write as in fig, 1051 m, p. 770, instead 
of as ill /, — as in fig. I0o2 m. p. 776, instead of as in /, — and as in fig. 
1063 m, p. 776, instead of as in /. 

Others find it more convenient, tat the sake of brevity, to indicate chro- 
matic elevations by drawing one or two strokes through the figures, than by 
means of the usual chromatic signs Jj/f, X» accordingly, tig. 1051 n 

would mean the same as /, p 776. 

Others, on the contrary, connect the idea of chromatic depression with a 
stroke thus drawn through a figure, as e. g. fig. 1052 », instead of /, p. 776. 

Still others have fallen into the strange idea of appending a flat {|?) to 
every figure 5 which forms a nmnll or .so-called diinmishcd fifth with the Base 
tone, (Theory, ^ XXVIII, Jiemark,) and hence write fig. 1053 n, as in o, 
p. 776. 

On the contrary, others again have seen fit to employ a carved line 
or the sign ^ to designate such a small fifth, e. g. fig. 1054 »; 

(Fig. 105i. t.) {k.)ataU. (L) (m.) (n.) tUrck. 




But others again use this same curve to indicate entirely different things, 

namely oithf>r that some interval of the chord over which the curve stands 
is to he left out, e. g. fig. 1054 k\ above, — or that the interval over which 
it stands is a transition-tone, or a suspension, fig. 1054 /, m, — or that the 
passage thus marked is to be executed only in three voices, as in fi, above. 

We sometimes find, moreover, the sign o, or or m oaed iai t ead ef the 
diagonal strolce x> ■<> that thus, fig. 1086 1 

(Fig. 1(165. t.) {k,) ^ (rrO 

& J J tI'kck. 



would he written nmh , ahofe.* 




• The throo following flxamples of thorough-base notation, with the mnsir represented 
thereby placed at the right hand of each, are not referred to ia the text of the preeeat edi* 
liae of the eathor*! work; bat, as they ais load uioog Ibo odnr oamplos wUeh ^ 
nnthor (]unt<<s in ronn>Ttion with this ■objeCt, ftod M tbsj Wmj bo of foT Cho lOSder*! kh 
epection, they are subjoined below: 



(Fig. 1086.) 



B. BACH. 
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(2.) Application of thorough-base notation. — Particularly its 
application to contrapuntic exercises: — to one or more given voices, 

TO GOItrOSB ONB OR MORI 0T1UR8, WHEN THB OIVBR YOIOBS ABB rURHISHBD 
WITH THOBOOOH-BAtB FIOURBS. 

Having thus far become acquainted with the meaning of thorough-base 
signatures, it now remains that we say something on the practical advanta- 
ges and use of them, to wit: 

Th<Mrough-ba8e writing is sometimes, in the first place, a convenient 
means of writing merely a figured base voice to a piece of music, or to indi- 
vidual parts of it, c. g. to a Choral melody, to a Solfeggio, to a Recitative, 
and the like, instead of any othtr intlrumental aecompaninient. For such a 
puppose, this mode of writing, as being more concise, is, without donbt, of 
entirely practical utility, eo far as an extremely simple accompaniment is 
concerned — an accompaniment consisting merely of naked chords, which 
can be indicated in most cases more easily and brieHy by a few thorough-base 
signatures, than by fully written notes, and which also can be more easily 
eomprebended by the eye and more easily read, by one who underetande 
thoroogh-base notation, than chords fully written out in notes. This is tiie 
case, for example, in the so-called dry recitative, (recitativo stcro), accom- 

Knied simply by naked chords struck on a piano-forte, (sometimes, in the 
ilian opera,) by a violoncello, or by some other instrument; — of which 
flpeeies of compoeition, the following Base voice, for example, 



Thoroogh-btse 
pait 




I 



1 



is not only easy to read, but also affords at the same time the incidental ad- 
vantage, that a thorough-base voice ofthb description, requiring only a sin- 
gle staff, may at pleasure be executed either on the piano-forte or on some 
other instrument, e. g. on the Violoncello, the Harp, perhaps on the Guitar, 



(Pic. 1087.) 



mocB. 





1 
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&.C ; — on the Piano-forte, the Harp, or the Oig an, in the following manner, 

for instance: 




On the Violoncello: 



On the Guitar: 



^ 4 ^ • 



And so also it may, in many cases, be found more easy and convenient for 
both writer and reader, to write a 8im()le melody, e. g. n choral melod/, or 
perhaps a Solfeggio, and the like, in the following manner. 



than in fully written notes, as follows: 



S 
I 



TMLSa. 



3 



(although it is true, indeed, that even in this case, to at least the great 
Diajori^ of readers and players actual notes would be incomparably more 

wwcome than thorough-base signatures, were it only for the greater clear- 
ness with which the music is presented to the eye by notes, than by figures.) 

A second, and, in many respects, very considerable advantage of thorough- 
base writing coasistii in the fact, that, when the Base voice is figured in the 
thorough-base manner in a score, as is usually done in pieces of church 
music, such figuring often Tery much ftcUitates the understanding of the 
harmonic web [the structure of the harmony] in reading and playing from 
score, since a Rase stnfT with thorough-base sifrnatures immediately marked 
over it is for the most part more easily surveyed by the eye, than the entire 
mass of Tocal and instrumental parts, constructed fbr a wide distance abo?e 
each other in several staffs, and to be read in several different clefs. Thus 
it here affords about the same facility which is fiimished by placing under 
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the full score an abridged piano-forlo abstract: that is to sny, to an indi* 
vidual who has once rendered himself familiar with tlioroiigh-hasc figures, 
it secures, in case these ligures are not too numerous and huddled together 
lu a too coatused manner, not only the advantage of his being able more 
easily to surrey them than the fUlf score and perhaps also to accompany a 
vocal part according to them, — but these thorough-base signatures may often 
be of utility too by the fact that they prevent the attention of the player from 
score, of the conductor in rehearsal, or of any other reader, from passing 
over unnoticed, say, an unexpected leading; tone or other distinguishing 
and important interval, whieh lies, perhaps, m the apparently unimportant 
part of some wind instrument, in an unusual clef, or in some other obscure 
situation, where one would not expect to find it. This advantage is obvious- 
ly of so great importaricf in itself", that it is really a matter of surprise that 
it should not have found acceptance also in secular music. 

Hov &r it b proper and desirable, in the estcuiion of a ftill-voiced piece 
of music, to allow, besides the full instrumentation, the thmongh-base figures 
also to be performed by a thorou<ili-l)ase j)layer on the organ or otherwise, 
is another question, upon which 1 must rel'er the reader to what I have said 
in relation to the gross improprUty of such thorough-base playing, in the 
periodical CfoMetUat* as also in my TWoltfc on ThorougK'ha$e [General- 
dassUhre], published by Schott at Jneniz. 

(These views were first published in the Leipsic General Musical Journal 
for the year 1813, p. 105 and onward, | and ten years afterward another 
gentleman saw fit to publish these same views, first ventured upon by my- 
self, — as strictly hb own. and that too in the same periodical.^ 

A thirdrBtl advantage of thorough-base notation consists in the fact that 
it often serves superficially to sketch a piece of music in haste, which not 
unfrequently can be done sooner by figures than by the ordinary notes, — 
Indeed, for that matter, a series of harmonic combinations may be noted 
down entirely without note-lines and music-paper, by merely using letters in 
the place of the Base notes. Thus, for example, we may, in this rapid way 
of writing, sketch the harmonic combinations found in fig. 1089 — 1091, 




• XIII Bd. (51. Heft) 8. 146, Bgg. 
t Leipz. allg. nnu. Zeilg. Tom Jabr 181t, 8. 105 s. flgg. 
t Jtluguig 1822, Nr. 41, 8. tn «. flgg. 
100 
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as ioUows: 

^ f 9 ^ ^ |#] } 7 

(Fig. 1089 %:) E I f I E— (Fig. 1089 A:) E | E F | E | 

^ tt? ^ U, ti! tl 3 b6 
(Fig. 1090:) c B c A I Ab Ab Ab Ab | Dj^ 

.n. . 5 2 2 J 8 i i,- 8. 
(i'lg. 1091:) c I I I 

§575. 

Still a ftrther species of utility to be derived from the system of thorough- 
basc notaf ion, (chiefly for tlie sake of \vli]( li, indeed, I httve mentioned th6 
subject in thi'^ Theory,) consists in the fact that it is happily adapted to be 
used in contra^u/itic exercue^.* 

The utility of the thoroiisb^base notation, in this respect, depends upon 
the circumstance that its figures uniformly indicate only what tones occur 
in the other voire?, thnt is to Hay, only notes, but not directly the funda- 
mental liarrnoaies involved in thcra, and that the entire arrangement and 
carriage of the other voices is left to the personal agency of the reader him- 
ielf. 



* I Mjr, in eonfrapiMffe €x»reUt», but not in teaching t&c tt«ory of eompotUion itntlf, 

for \vh\< U, or In.sti';id of wliirli, it is oftrn (irrntionally enough) used amiss. For, it f Ui wa 
from the very fact tiiut the thurougb-banc nutrition i» eMeutiallp* nothing else thau a ihoxt- 
band •peeiea of writiiif, whose aigM umiibrti ly prevent nothtnf bat mere notes* tlioagh 

itidfed pcrftjclly than not>> lliiMiir*"K • ;iii<i that lli'^v gi\r ;^ 'i'llc infiirniitiKii ifi n— 

■pcct to the internal harmonic sense and connection of the tone* indicated, as if the tones 
were written in the nsaBl notes, whose snbstitntes they are, ($ 568, mnmrit,) — any, h is 
t nt from thc?ir' i orisi«!( mlioii^, liow irrational it is to attempt to found the doctrine of 
pure compontiott upon these thoTougK-batt /inures, whose use pro-supposes a couplets 
knowledgn of the snbject already; — ^juat as if a pedngoguo, for instsacSy tlMiald attempt lo 
construct a Latin Granmar upon tlie doctrme of Uie abbrevialioiif of Latin woids and 
phrases. 

Thb view becomes the more strikiuf , If we eoasider in what wxy persons tiiink to arrif<e 

at that object, namely, by iiHsuming the doctrine of pure composition to cooflist in showing 
bow one is to treat this or that interval, — e. g. the seventh tone from the Base tone, — or 
bow one is to treat the third, the fonrth, and the sixth, in u third-fourth cliord, — the third, 
fifth, and ^\\\.\\ in a fifth-sixth chord, &lC.; — ^just as if one who hnd occasion to write a the- 
ory of arithmetic, for example, should make this consist in first teaching bis pupils what 
they were to do with those numbers in which the figure 1 shonid occnr, &c.! (See rcmork 
on § 99.) 

It is almost yt t more irmtional, to write, n!» li.is Ixjcti done, so-called Thornueh-hase 
Schools which onl) purport tu teach how to piay u ll^ureil iiune according to lln' ruU a of 
the art, without one'i being radically acquaiuled with the thtory of pure . o «/ . 
a litllf? pipre of trir-kcrv ufkich seems to me very luiii h like a mm m undertaking only to 
teach u pupil to rtad it book written in mere abbrev iulioos, without his understanding the 
language in which it is written. 

An*-r thcsf» rcrtiarks it will hn qnitc npparent, why and in vhut ^fnsr T linvc, in many 
parb* of iijy Theory, dfiKuiiiniiltid such iusUuction-books drteataLle ThorouKh-lase Schooltu 
^uch an intrinsically mistaken attempt can never be and will never be anything else, even 
li;jil Apnllo himself written it ; and r< t ipes and prescriptions, how, in this and that case, a 
tone must be treated which may happen to be the second, third, fourth, &c. from the Base 
tone,— how' the tliird, tlw fovrtb, the ninth, the soeoad, Ite. in this or that second^fonrth- 
sixth chord, or oven the Base tone itself, is to rcsnlvf it^df, &c., — prescriptions which at 
one time, indeed, provo correct, hot at another not, aa wo have aoen again and again in 
the coarse of onr Theory, — say, such rales and preseriplkins can never be anything elsa 
than a miserably jumbled aggregation of fatnily tncdicines, promiscaoasly thrown togetlMff 
in the most arbitrary manner, without any actual internal relationship or connection. 
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We Willi then, take in hand an example fitniished with thorongh^ase 
figures, aajr fig. 1092, 



KIK.VBERGER. 




iE4 



* I 



and will reject one of the upper voices from it, in order again to supply it 
from the guidance of thorough-baae signatures. 

We will afterwards reject several, and finally all the upper voices, so that 
mnrclv the figured Base alone shall be left us, from which we will at one 
time form a compoaitiou having two voices, and at another one having three, 
lour, or more voices. 

I avoid mentioning many examples for similar exercises, since every 
thorough-base voice which every individual can easily supply himself with, 
may be used for an exercise of this species. Those scores of g0(»(l com- 
posers which have their Base voice marked with the signatures of thorough- 
base, are particularly to be recommended for this pur|N)se, because the 
pupil, after having drawn out such a figured Base in voices, can compare 
bis work with the carriage of voices found in the original score, which latter 
serves, in such a case, as an instructive correction of the exercise. The 
examples for practice given in Turck's Guide to Thorough-base playing, 
[Anleitung zum Generalbaasspielen,] will serve for a similar purpose, as 
will also those in Kimberger*9 Principles of Thorough-base, [(^rundatze 
des Generalbasses,] and many others. 

One will soon become able, by proceeding in this way, to place a figured 
Base voice before him on the piano-forte, and directly to play off a piece of 
music in two, three, or more voices; or, as it is termed, to playthorou^h-4w$€. 

Finally, one may try to convert the figured Base voice into a middle or 
upper voice by transposing it — say one or two octaves higher, so that the 
tones indicated by the signatures shall at one time be given to the higher 
voices and at an other to the lower. Thus, the figured voice in fig. 1093, 

(Fig. 109S.) 




may be interwoven into a four-voiced piece as an upper voice, as in fig. 1096, 

(Fig. 1095.) 



▼ CBORALSTSTEM. 
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which contains the harmonic combinations indicated by that figuring. 

la like manner, the passage in fig. 1094, 

Fig. 1C94.) 
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can alio be treated as a middle voice, as is the case in fig. 1096,- 
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(D.) To SET ONE OR MOKE VOICES TO ONE OB MORE GIVtN VOICES, WHSH 
THE UAKAlUMEii TO lib CHOSEN ARE >OT STRICTLY INDICATED. 



§676. 

Finallj, those cootrapQBtie ezereiaes in which the bvmoiue eombmatioiis 
to be eupplied have hitherto been indicated to us in one way nnd nnother* 

wo will now undrrtftkc, wit!u)iit any such aid. From some piece having 
several voices, in whirh tli*' liurmoniet are nowhere particularly designa- 
ted, as e. g. lig. lO'jQ or nm, 




Doric Ktjf 



I Fig. ma. i.) 
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(Fig; 1098. ik.) 



vooleb's improvkmeht. 
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Phrygian Key. 



I3UROI8KS IN rUM OOMPOtlTlON. 



(Fig. 1091). ) 
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we will select out one or more voices, so as to supply them again without 
any such assistance. We can also do the same thing with several other 
examples. 

In thia way we shall at length become able to eet one or more Toicee to a 

tingle cotce which 10 fumiihed with no particular indication of the harmonies 
to be chosen; — and this species of e.xcrcise is the one with which (as wc 
have mentioned above in ^ oOd) our teachers of musical composition begin 
and end their contrapuntic exercises, as they do in general their exercises in 
pure compositiont but to which we should be as little inclined rigidly to ad- 
nere, as we would to make the first commencement with it. 

It is selP-evident, that tlie practitioner must, in exercises of this species, 
himself seek out and select suitable harmonies and harmonic successions 
for the given voice—the eatUu$ fimm. 

In doing this, one will naturally at first choose those hannonies to which 
the caniui Jirmua primarily points. Subsequently, however, one can do the 
opposite, and can, for example, counterpoint the canlui Jirmui in fig 1097 •, 

(Fig. 1097. i) 





at one time as in Jr, and at another as in fig. 1095, p. 795, or in ftg, 
1096: 

(Fig. 1096.) tooi-er's choral-system. 



1 



Indeed, one may even attempt to set a whole canlus firwts in an entirely 
diflercnt key Irom the one to which it naturally points. Thus, c. g., I have 
attempted to construct the melody fimnd in fig. 1 100, 
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BXSECISK8 IN FUBB COMPOSITION. 

(Fig. 1100.) 




— a melody which very decidedly indicates the key of G-raajor, into a piece 
of music in C-major, without in the least altering its form, as in fig. 1101: 
(llg. 1101.) nMHi mr or. 41* 
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Afl examples for practice in countcrpointing a cantus firmiit, W* IIUI7» ill 
geoeral, une any that occur in Treatises on Thorough-base. 



DIVISION II. 
♦ 

TO FORM A GIVEN HARMONIC SUCCESSION INTO VOICES. 

Thus far we have uniformly had either several given voices, or at least 
one, to which we were to set others. But wo will now attempt to form a 
series of harmonies^ given alone, into voices. We will, for example, trans- 
cribe the demgnation of hannoniei standing under fie. 1076, p. 784, alone 
bj itself, adding morcly forms of noCei, to mow how long each hannony is 
to continue, somewhat in the following manner: 

G 01010 O ] O 0|OIO|O 01 

I I I I I i 1 r 

C. I IV V I v» I y I v io.-v 
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and win then try to form, according to theae giTen harmonies, a piece of 
music consisting of two, three, four, or more voices, at nno time exclusivciv 
of harmonic tones, and at another of harmonic tunes < luliined with utla rs 
which are lureigu to the harmony. — Below are found buxne more prohlems 
of this species: 

c; i V I Bb; V» Ub; V' I V' |t (Coinp. fig. 1090, p. 793.) 
Or: 

' f Cir :i r ;i r ci r :ir :i r cini 

C I V' I ii' V G: y I C: I IV V I V V if V 
(Comp. tig. 1092, p. 79o.) 



DIVISION III. 



TO INVENT A PIECE OF MUSIC WITHOUT ANYTHING BEING GIVEN. 

§578. 

The exercises naturally preliminary to this problem having been pretty 
thoroughly canvasaed, m what precedes, we maj now Tentore with some 
degree of certainty upon the business of inventing a piece of mosic entirely 

from our own resources, — of composing a piece. 

If wo will, however, obs«'rve some gradations in this matter, we may pro- 
ceed somewhat in the following manner. We will iiri>t invent merely one 
voice or simply a melody, and Uien add to this voice several others in the 
manner suggested in § 576. In this way we obtain a piece of music in which 
everything has been invented by ourselves. 

At anothei- time we will invent merely a scries of harmonic succcssi(»n8, 
and then carry out this series of harmonies into voices according to the 
directions in §577. In such a case, too, we shall have by degrees pro- 
duced a piece of music wholly from our own resources. 

In tliis way we sliall at length become able to perform all the above sepa- 
rately treated operati nis at once, and therewith to produce at one operation 
apiece of music grammalically correct, a pure mmical composition, and either 
to write it on paper, or to play it on an instrument. 

To teach the art of doing this, has thus far been the object of the present 
Theory. Whatever else pertains to the tlieory of musical composition, 
namely the more attihcialized forms of musical composition, of what is calUd 
Double Counter-point, of Imitations, Canons, and Fugues, as it were the 
5yirf«rif omata [Out mmate tyn/ox ] is Ibreign to the doctrine of merely pun 
composition, tht mere Chrammar i^ Mutieal CoHipostfMm. 
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ON THE ANCIENT MUSIC: PARTICULAHLy THE OLDGKEEK 

OR CHURCH KEYS. 



§679. 

la our whole previous Theory, we have entirely passed over one subject, 
which, in other hooks of instruetion, has been made a matter of very great 
importance; indeed, with which many have been accustomed to commence 
their instructions and upon which — even to found it. This is the doctrine of 

the fo called Greek or chuif ii keys. 

i canaot convince myseli oi llxe propriety of this mode of procedure, deem- 
ing this subject, as I do, to be something wholly foreign to the theory of 
musical composition; and I here touch upon it aupplementatily, simply in 
the way of historical narration, in order that my readers may noi be left in 
Ignorance of a subject, to the knowledge of which, in the eyes of many, SO 
great importance is attached. 



§ 580. 

In the views which we have thus fur taken of musical composition, we 
have uniformly recognized only two difiereni species of keys, namely major 
and minor. These two species at keys, moreover, are property the (mly 
ones which, at least so far a« our oars* at the present day arc conrern' f? nre 
adapted to the purpose of music. xMustcal antiquarians, however, as.'^iiro 
us, that the ancients had, not like ourselves, merely two varieties of key, 
but many more and entirely other keys; and rach, for example are the keys 
in which figa. lllS— 1115 are written: 

Hymn to the Mxut Cattiopeia, according to Burettes wUerpretaiion. 
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If il is true that Greek music really sounded as these specimens do; — if 
it is true, that, in Greece, Much musical compositions, which, at least to hu- 
man ears of the present day, are chiefly of the most strange and singular 

character, were currently received as products of the fine art of music, cer- 
tainlv fhf musical sense of the Greeks must, to »*av the least, have been 
very ditlcrcntly constituted, and their music something entirely diverse, from 
our own. 

Bat, in the first place, it is yet a very unsettled question, whether the 

music of former times really did sound thus. 

Few subjects of antiquity arc Invested with so comparatively impenetra- 
ble an obscurity, and attended with so great a diversity of views and opin- 
ions among learned men, as is the doctrine of the music, and particularly 
the keys, of the Greeks and the Romans. 

TIic cause of this obscurity lies in the circumstance fliat historical inves- 
tig.'itciis in this department, more than in almost any other, find thom?elve«! 
ulmoHt entirely left without traces to guide them, and without any of the 
requisite sources of information. While the pUutie works of iht ancieirts 
still to this day stand bodily before our eyes, not a single tone is any longer 
heard from all their musical productions. A few paltry fragments of written 
Greek mii^ic — mere dead musical signs — are all that has come down to us. 
And even these pitiful fragments arc not only extremely few, but, what is 
the worst of all, they are, to us, properly illegible, and we do not know with 
certainty how they actually sounded; which latter fact is sufficiently obvi- 
ous from the consideration that these said manuscripts have, not unfre- 
fjiientlv, he»'ii f|uitP difV'Tently construed hv different muisira! ^chnlars, — 
and ind'jcd from the conMderation, too, that such constructions of Greek 
music as are found, for instance, in the examples above quoted, uniformly 
sound BO very strangely, that one oan scarcely keep himself from the con- 
jecture, that the interpreters who suppose the pieces of music designated in 
thosp ancient musical writings to have sounded so strangely as they do when 
thus tran.Hluted into our modern notes, — might have erred in decyphering 
those ancient musical maniHMsripts and have translated them into notes in- 
correctly; so that, if an ancient Greek were this day to rise from the dead, 
he would, perhaps, be very much shocked to hear what these gentlemen 
had proffered n«» specimens of the mufsic of his so highly cultivated age. 

Truly indeed, if such an ancient visitor, restored from the grave, could 
stand before us at this day and play or sing a fow pieces of themttstc of his 
time, — then should we at once be extricated from the difficulty. Then 
wc should, for once at least, have heard with our own ears, as we now daily 
8( 0 the products f)f the aiieienl plastic art with our own eyes. — But ina.smuch 
as we have never, either directly or even indirectly, perceived, by our own 
senses, how a piece of Greek music originally sounded, so, it appears to me, 
our speaking and writing on this subject is not much better than treatises 
of deaf men on tones, or of blind men on colors. 

T?tit it i.^ not enough that no ancient Greek ari«5Ps Crom the dead to en- 
lighten us upon the nature of his music! No, it would almost seem as if the 
dead of more than a thousand years had even plotted together to tbieken 
the vail of concealment still more. For, even the historical notices which 
the ancient writers have left us of the music of their age arc almost all in 
the highest degree unintrlli<;i])lc, often entirely contradictory, yes, even 
demonstrably erroneous, untrue, and contrary to nature, when they are not 
even directly false,* as e. g. the story of the nammera and strings of Py thii- 



* The wins eonplaiat of the obscurity ud uneartamty of Ibia rabject, hat alroedy beia 
made by mvenl othor writers befbrs me, ss e. g., am«ag sUmis, by the toUowiag: 
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gonu, first unmasked by Galilei, as also by Clacliiy,* which story is handed 
down to us by Nicomaclius Gcrusenus, Jambliciis and Gaudantius, Macro- 
bius and Boetiu'J, a« a sober mutter of fact, — also the story of the youth of 
Taurom€no»t wbo wa^ thrown iutu a ruge by the sound oi a Phrvgiuu ilutc 
melody and would even Mt fire to the house of his rival, but from which 
Pythagoras easils kL [it him by a musical artifice, namely by calling to the 
flttte player to play oaly in quick spondaic measure, which spondaic blow- 



Fpxicb, in Oradu ad Parnauumf Exercitii V, Ltctiont VII, Be Modiitpag. 221. 
"Jtd Modorum nutUritm. traetandatu adniti, perind* c«t, ae anttquum tkao$ in ordintm 

redigere. Tanta eniin opinionum dicertitas inter Auclores, '-iiin antiques, turn recen- 
tiore* rtperitur, ut feme quot empiia tot eententiae fuitse videantur: AVc me tenet 
toalft admiroiio Grae«or«fli Jiuetorum; ttenim txtra controvtrHam ttt Mntieam iftorvm 
pHncifW pamper em admodum intervallis fuh^e , tefte Plaione in Timnnim. . . . 
, . . . . FoST^iVAlf AUTXM TIX UMBRA DS MUlICA GraeCA KOBIS 

AMPLitrt tirrcBCST, non tittie mirari p9$$um, exiHtrt etiamnwn aliquon, qui hoiUrnat 

Musicac nostra ^Tudi^ peregrina huec vocululci atlrihuere, el mn er se satis ititrirattim, 
vAMs xoMiNiBUs obscurare audeant,*' — **To endeavor to treat the tubject ^ keyt 
[modti] i$, as U i0«r«, fo atltmpi to rednet the chao$ of antiquity to order. Ar, go 
great a diversity of opinion is found among authors, both ancient and modern, that there 
teem to have been almost as many opinions as heads, Mbr am I to viuch captivated bif 
iftc Ortek aulhtrt: for, it is beyond dispute, that their mutic leat, flrnt of all, very poor 

in inferrals, a< art assured bij Plato in TitiHiena BvT, 

• INCe SCARCELY A SHADOW OW GaSfiK MUSIC STII.I. R£MAIN0 TO US, / cao- 

notfeel vtrprise enough, that there are ttitt thoee Vfho, to thi$ day, prrtume to apply theei 

foreign terms to our musical modes, [A-''y»,] and thus, bv sKN^^rLE^s names, to »!•• 
creau the obscurity of a subject which is already sujiciently obscure in itself."* 

D. AifToivio ExiMciffo, delV origine e delte regote delta Mutiea, Roma 1774, P. 2, 
Lib. 1, Cap. 1,51, Pitg. 321: "67t Kuropri tuna tt: nnii a resjiettare nr^ Greci i .^facftri 
delle moderne arti^ rili, e co%tuini\ ma questo rispeito non deve impedire il tenerli per la 
nazione pii menxognera eke tia etata mat al mondo, ed ambitiosa difarsi sHmare ptf 
di iiucllo ch' rra.'^ — "Uic Knropcanx are hound to rrsprrf the firrrk^ af. the masters of 
their arts, manners, and cuslomM; but this respect need not prevent our regarding them <u 
the most lying nation that fA« world ever saw, and a nation that vfoe always ambitious of 
being f.iken for moic than it irorth.'"' And fnrthrr, P.ig. "39: ".M.;; prrfcntio per 
quuto che la Musica greca sia statu onnimamente come la nostra, che per decider e -questo 
punto, V* ahbisttfnerebbe seniire que la, e paragonarta eon quetta.** **Tdo not mean, by 
this, thai thi" Grerk mmic u-as entirely like our ou-v; for, in order fo decide this point, it 
would be necessary to hear the former and to compare it with the latter,'* — And agaio, Pag 
t4S: " Fero i ehe da* lestimonj degli Antiehi %on si pub ehiaramente rilevore u signifi^ 
calo delle parole, uta^'^i mame nte in materia di Miisira^ sulla quale nulla quasi ti eom- 
prende senza esempj, che mancano ajfatto sulla Musica greca.** — "// is true, that we can- 
not easily determine, from the mere statements of the aneients, the real meaning of their 
v:ordf, eypeeially in the department of mu^ir, uhcre. eren aaide from this consideration, 
scarcely anything can be understood without examples, which latter are here entirely 
wanting.** 

Tli'i-'<«E AIT, in hiH Di<iin-i. .V .M\:^'ine, nrl Moiin: " Le.i .1 'leims difH rm! prad'i- 
giettsement entr* eux sur Us definitions, les divisions, et lei ;uw;: s de leurs Tons on 
Modes. Obseurs sur toutes lesparties deleur Mutiqve, ih nontpresquc ininieltigibtes sur 
relies — ri." — '*Thc ancients diffrr prodiziov^Jy urmr'j- th' ny tres in respect to the drftnt- 
tioas,divi»ioas and names of their tones or keys, [moicj.] Obscure in all parts of their 
music, they are h*re almost entirely unintelligible.** 

G. JoxEf , in his llntory of >[usie» (which is notthia moment at baad in the original, bot 
only in v. MoseP** Tran«1;!t'ioii.) expresses himself in n iiimilar manner: "How much it is 
to be regretted by the ffteiidu uf the arts, that no trace is left us of what the music of the 
aacitata actually was, and that all records, wlueh mufbt have ditHised light on so interest- 
ing a subject, have perislinil in the rushing stream of time. We have, indeed, treatis^<< and 
works of the Greektt uyon audcut aiui>ic, bul they do not benefit us; for. even tho learned 
profcsMiii of modern burmony are not able to understand them. Th)- trdious Pul>tlotic's of 
an f-ndU"** winding thrnti;rj| thr hbyrinth of an analized Diapnson; thi' prirtinilar ch.irnctcr 
of thtir Tetrnchords, tuid th<- impenetrable darknes^i which hongs over the knowledge of 

• Akustik § 86, u. Lcipz. Mu*. Ztg. 1826, Nro. 40. 
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ing immediately changed the feelings of fho incendiary to such a d'^frrce 
that ho repentantly sneaked away to his home without doing anything far- 
ther; — or the story of the musical performances in Solomon's Temple by a 
court chapel-retioue of not more than four hundred and eighty thousand 

musicians, of whom only twenty thousand were trumpeters, &c.* 

As no rational man believes a word of all these things, so I can never be- 



tiit'ir signs of tones, nroas &uL.4taiitial cuuses fur sadiiu^^ to the fedingti of the musical aitist, 
at they are to the cariosity of the ancient historian." 

The learned and distinj^ui.Hht^d Dr. Bi'hnky, in his Introduction to the Ifistorv of the 
Mucic of the Ancients, nay a, us candidly m truly: **VVliut the music of the ancients really 

was, it it not now eauy to determina the subji ct uf iba aacient mnaie ia ao 

nbscure, and llu; w riti who have treated of it tlifh r so much iu lli«. ir ouu opiniooK, that I 
]ftk:Ui lo uiuii all discussion in relntiun to iti fur, to tell tliti truth, thu Mudy of the attcieiU 
music has become* Bt the preaenl day, more die bnaineta of the antiqaary, dum that of ihe 

mu-lr:!.! -irtist." 

1 uxcK.ti.'B expfeaaiona, also, in several porta of hktory of Uiusic, coincide with the 
viewa exprensed above. He aays, e. g., amons other thinga* is his first volume, pafat 
VIIT ami I.X, [iiii 1, Rnndc S. VIH und IX:] Whuev. r, therefore, will f.-tboni the true 
nature of the ancient uiuiiic, certainly (sUange as the concloaion may appear to maay read- 
era) can bat aeMom follew the aeeodttta as tney have been given na by even the most ered> 

iblt' historian:) of antiquity." "He may bo a very honest, candid, and even 

learned luuD, and yet, in individual parts of ttie sciencea, or in the arts, may poaaeaa ao 
littte true -knowledge, tbat he doea not In such a ease merit the slightest cosfidenee, and is 
juat us c.piible of dfxeiving us by his acconnta, as if fie were far from being the honest and 
ItMiraed mun whom wa are bound to consider hiio, on the ground of his other merits. 0ns 
thing which greatly enhaseea the diffievlty oif oar acquiring clear ideaa of the natsre of the 
nnrient music, besides tho ubo\ e-mentioned uncertainty of historical sources of informutiun, 
ia the entire ditrereoce of the interval relatione in the modern and the ancient scales, and the 
hence arising impoasibility of making tliese aneient interval relations sensible to oar ear, ae> 
custoQied as the latter i:* to other distances of tones which are entirely div€^^••^ Had some 
such machine been left ua from antiquity as is the invention of the mechanical flute-piayer of 
Vmteanwn^ or as some of onr musical clocks are, then would some melodies aleo.have come 
down to us iu connection with them. From a single piece of music, obtained as it were 
alive, in this «ay, we should have been better able to comprehend the nature of the ancient 
music, the magnitude of the intervoJs in its scales, its measure, &c., than from a thousand 
descriptions, or even from the few melodies, of which, aAer all, only the lifeless signs 
have come down to us. But such inv* utiuus i!itlit'r hud never been produced by the an- 
cients, or they have become lost, and we are now no better off, ^* it respects the true 
Aouod of the aacient msaie, than we are na it teapecta the femo proanndnlimi of the ancient 
dead languages." 

It would be ea^y lo udduce a gtvixl many other writers, who uU agree iu the »auie com- 
(jluiiit. I have, above, copied only from those who happened to be nearest at hand, while 
tbt: othi rit, almost without exception, utter the s irne l:mientation» with equal Streogth, asd* 
Ml far OS I can recollect, iu most cases, with much greater. 

Oisheartened at all these difficulties, and at the want of a solid foundation upon which to 
f -jtnljli^h a "ure progress, nmny nrf (1t«pn-t'c1 tn pivo up this importnnt brand) of musical 
.iiid iuiii(|u^ I lau science, in a manner, utterly and fortnc-r. We might ahnctst approve of 
their choic*' in the matter; lor, in so small a number, and in the poverty uiul tmn rtainiy of 
tlu' traces which could eerve n* the hnns .itkI support of our invesiii: lii-n, tho hope of <p- 
euiiug any sutiiifactory results from this iield, must neresH irily be wsy email. Hut not- 
witlistaodiog all this, it would not be worth while, perhaps, to give up all hope. If, as is 
well known, we r..n suf r.-ed in ^rtting the genuine sound of cprtain Greek b-tters from the 
Liraling of sht* p, the how iiiig uf a dog, ;tnd the like, why shoiiltl we not hopi* w<» mny yet 

* Tluit even our latest writers offer the fraternal hand to the lies of the writers of an- 
tiquity, is shown by a docnment published in No. 49 of the Berlin Musical Journal for the 

year 1824 — [Nr. 43 der Berliner .Muj«. ztir \ . TSil] — a document presented wifb entire 
{•eriousness us an nutheotico-bisturiral one, which cout.-iinrd the most important and pos- 
itively decisive developementa upnn this subject of antiquity, but wbieh was feand, by 
more re4 I rit diaclosnrps, to be a— jesjinpt fiction. — (Cacilia II. IM. .'^ 156,) Compare, 
moreover, F. ^, If W/, Darstellung der AlterthumswiMcnsch. Museum der Alt. Bd. 1. 
S. 65; Serapiooabroder, II., 371.— i?. T. Jf. Ho/MianH*t Leben,!., 8. 281; Cieiliat Bd. 
II., S. US; IV. 218; V. 279. 
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Kcve, from any aBsarances of our antiquariaDSj that the Greek music was 
anything like what our interpreters of these hymns Iia\ ( given to us in figs. 
1112 — 1115, pp. HOI — 80.3, and thus anythiri^r so entirely diflerent from that 
which we call music aL the present day, a conluscd und tedious juinhic ofsiiunds 
without any melodic seuae, and (like the ubuvo cxamplci<) even without any 
riiythmical symmetry; and the very circumstance that antiquarians are not 



ptrlwiM gain mine discloanres from the same quarter, showing how the Greek music may 
have once sounded, and whether it h rtctually true that Huch tilings as those exhibited iu 
tigs. 1112 — 1115, pp. 801 — 803, were culled aiu^tc amung the Grvtlks? whether their keys 
and scales are of sucli a nnture that melodies of »Hck a deeertptioA oould be manufucturcd 
oat of them i or whether they may not have had the wme ecales mi keye u are found to 
be consonant to the ears of men at the present day. 

But if we would bupu to be ubio hereafter to eee light arise on thie donbtfol subject, in- 
veetigBtions most certainly be instituted in a very different manner, In many respecte, from 
what they have heretofore been. 

First of ail, inveatigaton most transfer theni-iolvi!) more to Me study of the sourca, the 
authentic remains of the ancient musical art, instead of always yielding theuiselves up, one 
to the authority of another, as has for the most part been done heretofore, and instead of 
looking through the glasses of other»» uually ground and polifhedp not witbont the distort- 
ing etfect of prejudice, and not unfrequently without an accurate acquaintance with the 
subject. For bow dangerous it is, particularly in tkU deparlmcat, to build upon the author- 
ity of oni writers, appears not only from the fact that they ere not all agreed among tbem> 
selves, and one constraes, sings, and translates into notes the very same piece of Greek mn- 
sic, in an entirety diflerent way from unuther, ns appears e. g. from a comparison of tig. 1112 
t, 1114 Qii'l n 15 «*, with kt pp. 801—803, but particularly from the fact that the anthm 
who have written upon music, and especially upon the foreign keys and scales, have usu- 
ally either been merely musicians without a suitable general education, or possessed of a 
general education with but a small amount of mnaieal knowledge, or persons who possessed 
no musical qaaliiications whatever. For, it is nothing new, for example, that W. Jonks, as 
be himself in a very artless and ingenuous manner relates, aAer he had first occupied bim- 
eelf a long time with a learned comparison of the key and scale of an Indian melody with 
our keys und scales, finally went at last to a musician for advir(>, and then learned from 
him, for the first time, that the scale of the said song was nothing; {n ulinr, but was just 
like oar own! (The passage itself will be introdnced farther on in th | > ut remark, 
printed literally.) Thus a learned man, who is not even at all acquainted with our scale, 
but is obliged first to ask a musician about it, in order to know whether a song which he 
hears is contained in this scale or not, — such a learned man employs himst If with a com- 
parison of this scale with that of India, and causes his views npon music to be printed,— 
and other equally learned men appeal to him and write again other learned treatises! — 
Rely not, then, upon the idle talea of the learned! 

The more indispensably necessary it is, therefore, in investigations relative to the ancient 
music, to draw from the original sources, to see with oo^'s own eyes and to use one's own 
nndentanding, the more unfortunate it is, that these sources are so little accessible to the 
inquirer. For, where will be find the old manuscripts of the Greek notation Where 
the ancient writers who furnish accounts of the music of their own times } Where the 
relic!< ;t!jil I'opies of the ancient musical instruments, ^c' Where will he find all this? — 
And, particularly, where will he find it all together^ that ho may bo able conveniently and 
thoroughly to examine, compare, and consider it on all sides, in one connected view? 

It is obvious how very much the ditficulty of investigation is increased by this circum- 
stance, and the hope of ever arriving at a satisfactory result is dimiobhed. To say the 
least, if the latter object is ever to be gained, one must begin with first famishing us with 
the original documents themselves. Accordingly , our writers, instead of translating the 
Greek mnsic into modern notes, according to their own ideas, as they have hitherto most 
improperly done, must give us mtber genuine copies, facsimiles [cupies figuratices) of 
the ancient manuscripts themselves, as also the places in the writings of the ancients which 
speak of music, whether professedly [ex profes$o} or incidentally, together with a carefal 
mentioning of any vanoos readings; true copies of the ancient draughts; and all this with 
circumstantially explanatory descriptions, with a definite statement of the place where the 
originals, the reprints, copies, and foc-similea, delivered, are to be found, &c Only in 
this way, by placing (lie materials of investigation before onr eyes,— only in this way, coald 
there be any hope of ultimately obtaining any light on a subject, of w hich, if we would but 
adtnowledge the tnith, we thus far know nothing, bow mncb<«oever we may be in the habit 
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able to coostrue these otherwise than thej have done, seems to be a elear 
proof that their int<Tpretation is entirely incorrect, and hence that they have 

nnt yet succeeded in understanding the Grer': ti' tatinn. Tii tlii.-i p-^ -iti n of" 
the aflair, in consequence of which our writers and artists differ Iroin each 
other so widely in their views and representations of the Greek keys, while 
upon the whole subject in general, they are anything but agreed, I will. 



of taking paiiw alwaya at least to ahow some learning in relation to [in puncto] the kcyaof 

the ntfii i;t» : n<l of deiMcmit'? onrs^lvp"? ns if \vc li rl fully drunk into the spirit of the nn- 
cicnt iiiiuUt lable music uf the pi if ;ts (>f On, isnd had heard the mnniniy of the beuutitul 
AMDath, the consort of the virtunos Joseph, sing. (Sec Fink's exeeUeiit work — "The ftr$t 
Migration of thr mv^f .Indent Musical Art, as an Introduction to the Hittory of Mu- 
sic [^'Ente li'arnkring <ler dltetten Tonkun$t ah Vorgeschichte der 3/u»iA-"] — a 
work which, without nny prcdf^ccflHora of its own apecies, for the first time makes very rich 
d)'v>'1i<P'>Ti:i nti« in relation to the origin of tht; art, tog)>t1ier with philoaopbical aad niiaieal 
intiinntions in a historical point of view. Comp. Cacitia XIV Bd.) 

But I most not conceal the fact from my readers, that there is, after all, one writer who, 
in spitp nf thr nnc^rf lintv of our knowledge in the dfprirtmont nf the ancient music thus fur, 
ha» no hesitation in writing, with the utmost positiveness, a forioal and detailed syateni 
Qpon the masieof the Greeka. This is a M. Babow vov DAtKBBKO,the author of qnite 
a readable treatise, entitled — **The Practical Mmic of the (7m. Vs" ["Die pmrtische 
Musik der Griechen"} — who, especially in pp. 101 — 104, has treated me with great sever* 
ity, beeanao I venlnred to participate in the ineredvlity of the mnny above-mentioned 
writers, and to make an open avowjil of this fact, in my preface to Tin. !*t."pki/s Tlistnry 
of Modern Music lGe$rhichte der Modernen Muhik.'[ In order not to conliue my readers 
exclnsively to my own views and thoae of all the mvsieal anthers above named, bnt to mako 
them arquaintcd also v. i;!i tlu' ;;ioMiids and praofs for the opposite opiiiloii-i, I give, helow, 
a literal iosertioa of the particular passage of Von JDrieberg abovti alluded to, in which, 
for reasons unknown to me, he mnkes his demonstration against me. He speaks as follows: 

"By the knowledge of the ft/ml iiiifiifil (irinripli s .ind rults of an nrt, \\f f.in furnifth onr- 
selves with an idea of the practice of tbu same. Thus, bow the dreek music soonded, may 
be ascertained, thoagh the spirit which animated it admits of being only conjectured. .Mr. 
Weber, however, disputes the former, and th:it, too, as we have read above, because there 
are no notes of a thousands-of-ycr.rH-dnratioa which still continue to sound and by which 
wc can hear with our own enrs how, for inslnnee, a Greek — catgut soanded. This truly 
appears to be nn impossihili'} , 1 nt 'fr. Weber takes the mutter in hand and gives us a re- 
cipe to show how wc must btudy the Greek music in order to solve that thousands-of-years* 
problem. That we have in nowise ml^iconstrued this Mr. Weber, so learned * in point of 
[tit jNinto] the ancient mnsic,' is proved by his similes of persons born deaf and of the 
sheep as a Greek language-master, &r A refutation, in thts casty would be superfluous. 
.VIr. Weber's assuming the possibility that the music of the Greeks may have been some- 
thing entirety diH'erent from the modt-rn, is not consistent. For, he will af'init. that both 
harmony, i. e. all the relation* of sounds to space, and rhythm, i. c. all thf r< laiions of 
sounds to tinUt depend upon th e unnlterahle laws of nature, and that this was knavvii tu the 
Greeks. Since, thiTc fore, the union of h rniony and rhythm is music, it must be imposKi- 
b!'' t!i it the music of the Greeks i^li uilfi have heen anytliin^ t ntirely different from thr.t of 
the moderns. But possibly, after ull. Mr. Weber even <!- nii s the existence of unalterable 
natural laws in music and thinks it may all rest upon riH>re conveutiottal agreement, in 
like !nr:niif^r r!S, say, the rnli s of rri( I,( ting do. If such is thf rnse, we mii-st rndrnvor 
to inform him. The celehr.iti-d Willi.tni .lones says: 'After I hud long eiidcavored to 
find out the difference of the Indian ^ ' ' from our own, I requested a Gorman mu- 
siciiiM of much rapacity, nn Indian lute-player, wlin pl ivod a written popular song on 
the loves of Crisna uud Rudha, to accompany it with the violin. The German virtuoso 
assured me that the scale was perfectly like our own. I more recently learned, also, fhm 
IVIr. Shorr, th. t if a toin- is given to an Indian singer from thf^ ptnno-foitp, and ho adjusto 
his voice to the samt? tone, [takes the same pitch,] the Indian ascending series of sofW 
notes has a large or major third, just asouru BBa.* Wonderftilf The same aealoof souadli 
is iisi il ililv'- in Ini!i,i ami in Durmstidt, and yrt, in xh'y- r r -ic, nny ronM iitional r.^rrooment 
is out of the question. Had Mr. Jones been more of a mut^ician, he would doobtless hsYO 
traced out the cause. But the cause truly is Me sympAony cf sotmds. For, snwe ^e 
symphony not only detennirow, in the most exact manner, thr> position nf thf seven dynanuc 
soaudti of the fnndameDtul ayatt-m, but also the position uf tit'' livr cluouiatic sounds, and 
since the Greeka tuned Uieir instrumenta likewise by the syin]>)iui)y, aa do also the ladirai 
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instead of assunuDg the air of knowing more than either 1 injeelf or any- 
body else actually docs know, rather openly renounce all pretension of toll- 
ing ray reatlers tlcfiuitcly what was the nature of the inu«ic, and es?j>ecinlly 
the keys of the ancient Greeks, and how, if at all, they really ditiered from 
our own; I will, on the contrary, limit myself to the simple task of present- 
ing, as truly and intelligibly as possible, those ideas of the Greek keys which 
are usually entertained by tlic musically educat«;d of the present day; — a task 
which, atler all, is not entirely of the easiest character, since this subject is 
found, iu our theories, pre-eminently enveloped in learned obscurity and 
mystifying erudition. 

§ 581. 

T}!<> rnii>5ically educated tell us, though with liv^omparnbly more of learned 
unmteliigibleness than 1 may here repeat, the following things: 

The nations which lived thousands of years before us, had, not like our- 
selves, merely major and minor keys, but rix, or, in a manner, twelve, if 
not even more, essentially diflferent keys or scales. These, originally de- 
rived from the Egyptians and Israelites, and afterwards introduced into 
Greece, obtained in this latter country, just according to the provinces in 
which the one or the other of them became particularly used, the appella- 
tions of Doric key, Phrygian key, Lydian key, &c. From Greece they 
were imported into Rome, and thence passed into the music of the oldest 
christian churches, which was originally all written in these keys. In these 
same ancient christian melodies, they find, moreover, very clear traces of 
the excellence of those ancient keys, and a aublimitv, a power, and a dig- 
nity, which, in our present pitiful major and minor keys, are totally unat- 
tainable. Figs. 1098 — 1I0."3, pp. 70G — 3 10 and below, contain some niolodiea 
of this description, which are acknowledged to be pre-eisiaentiy genuine: 



(Fig. UOi.) 




and the people of I>arniRtadt; it follows, as a maUer of coarae, that the spaces of Boands, the 
tyttem, and the keys of the Greeka coald not have been, in the diatmile genos, difierent 

from those of tin; moilprns. The assertion of Vr. Wotx r. thnt up know nothing of the 
Greek mQsi*;» would thus, therefore« prove to be untrue, even if no account of the matter 
bad eome down to na frum ancient times; it is, consequently, the more groandless, ina»- 
much lis wi- •'fill possess towards twenty musical workf of the ancient writi r>. Utif wht*n 
Mr. Weber attiruas, iu hia preface, that " [begging yuur pardon, I have said no such thing 
— G. W."] '*all which thoee writen have said in relation to their music is oamtelligible, 
coiitiaillriory, crrorn'ou'i, untrue, contrrsry tn nntiiro, ,ind replete with lies, we will K-t it 
pass without notice until he OMures us that he has read at least a single one of them." — 
**The expression tymphony is employed bj the Greeks In two different ways, first, they 
undcrst.ind by it the entirely pirrfcct blending of two sounds of different pitrh; then, sec- 
ondly, they alao denominate tlie intertal whose sounds thus blend, a symphony, while they 
eali the soonda themselves symphonic sonndi. An entirely perfect blending takes place 
when<-\ i r two (lifl' rt nt olijei t;* so unito with each other that the onn is not di^titiixuishrihle 
from the other, and the mixture, — the blended compound, — araears to the senses like a 
rimple. Hence, there is not only a symphony of aonnds, hot also a symphony of colors, a 

symphony of tasfra'^ ! And so he goes on, — nnf?. occasionally, still 

more violently, against niysclf. Closely in the oeighbofbwKl of this, (pp. 95 and 96.) he 
compares the overtare to Don Juan to the lowest species of the clattering ronsic employed 
in country fo.-^tivifi.-s, mul c.ills it an **unhfar,!-of carnphony,'^ (romp. § 1*»?V,> nnrf, on p. 
94, be deiiU in a simikr maiin. r with Sthatttan Bach. Aye, very well! Such pleasures. 
Is ssoh gentlSBAsa, oao ess very cheerfully ooneede. 

sets 
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§683. 

The different Greek scales, according lo the received ideas on thai sub- 
ject, were as follows: 

(1.) Owe which souodcd like our major scale, in which, accordingly, the 
large and small degrees were distributed as they are in our major scales. 

For example, cdefgabc, &c. 

or 

d e f # g a b 9, &c. 

and thus in this key, just as in our present major scale, the step from the 

1st to the ^id tone waa large, 

3d ** ** 8d " " large, 

3d " 4th *♦ smaU, 

1th" '* 5th " larfic, 

6th " Gth " " large, 

6th*' 7th " large, 

7th" " 8th [1st]" small. 

This is called Ihe Ionic kcif, nkodus jonius. 
(2.) Another key was called the Doric, Modus dorwt: in this, the step 
from the i St tone to the 2d was large, 
2d •* " 3d " small, 
8d " 4th " large, 

5th " '* 6th large, 
6th ** ** 7th *« small, 
7th " *< 8th [1st] targe;— 

for instance, as follows: 

defgabc^, &c. 
or 

cfj(i^ga b c d c, 5cc. 

Accordlnrrlv , the Doric scale was like our minor srale from the first degree 
to the tilth, but t'rom that point onward wafi ditTercnt, namely the step from 
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the fiAh tone to the sixth was largo, from the sixth to the seventh amall, and 
from the seventh to the octave large; — or more briefly expressed, it was 
like a major scale conunenced on the second degree. 

(3.) Again, another ke/, called the PArygMm, modut phrygUu, eihibited 
the following form: 

ef g a be i i 

SmaJl, large, iarge^ large, suWi, large, Urge. 

or: 

c d"* e"* f g a^ b* c . . . . <tc. 

This scale u, accordingly, like our major scale, if the latter be comraaaead 

on the third degree. 
(4.) The LydianKey, modm lydius, wna like our miyor scale begun on 

the fourth degree, e. g. fgabeile? 

or 

edef#gabc 

(5 ) The Miro-LijiVmn RVv, modut mwo/ydnif, was like our major scale 
commenced on the fiiih degree, e. g. 

gabcdeTg.... 
or 

cdefgab^'n..*. 

kc— 

(6.) The AcoUc Key, modm ctnlius, as e. g. 

^abcdefgar..** 

or 

cdebfgabbbc 

8tc. — 

(7.) According to Voglw, the Jlfiao-ffArygum Kej, mod/iu mixofhryg" 
fHf , as 

bcde?ga& 

or 

c db eto f gb hb o 

Now, in order to know in what key a Greek melody is written, one must 

know that the last note of tlie melody is iilways to be regarded as the tonic, 
as the first drjrrL'e ot'tlip scale Hence, just according as all the dilferent 
tones occurring in a melody, when they are all presented in a regularly 
arranged series, form a series of tones in which the large and small steps 
are distributed as they are in the Ionic key, or as they are in the Doric key, 
&c., the melody is said to he in the Tonic key, or in the Doric key, kc. 
The melody in fig. II02, p. RO;), fur example, terminates with the tone d; 
this tone, therefore, is, in Greek, to be regarded as the tonic of the piece. 
Now one has only to consider what sort of a series the other tones occurring 
in this melody will make with the tone d. If one arranges all the tones 
which present themselves in this i>iece, into a series, and considers the tone 
d as the tirst one of that scries, a series of tones is produced which is like 
the major scale of C commenced on its second degree; and thus it is per- 
ceived that the said melody is I>prtc.-^In a similar way, the melody in fig. 
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1103, p. 810, is founrl to hf Phnjf^an: for, if the tones of which it conf^tsts 
arc arranged into a sericsj, and the reckoning is commenced with e as the 
tone with which the piece closes, the resulting series of tones is found to be 
the aame as that of the major scale of C commenced on the third tone e. — 
Fig. 1104, p. 810, is like the scale of C commenced on the Iburtli tone f, 
ana hence is T.^rHan, — and fig. 1105, p. 810, is the snme the series in 
D-inujor coiiiiut'iu-ed on a, (or, which is the same thing, it is like C-major 
begun on tiic tone g,) and thus is MUoli^diau (though tranfjmsed; — and in 
the same manner one will recognize tm^AtoUc, a Jlfix /j>A /y - Ian, and an 
ionian melody. 

In this cn?e a still farther distinction is to be made, as to whether the 
tones f»f which a melody consists, he chiefly within the compasf? from the 
principal tone to its octave, — ur mure between the liAh tone and its uctave. 
In the first case, the melody is named aviktnUc; in the other, plagal^ and 
the prefix i^^ro {hypo,) is also applied to the name of the key. For example, 
the tones of fig. ilO^, p. 809, in which the tone d is the principal tone, lie 

chiefly and in by far the largest proportion between (1 and d, and thus be- 
tween the [>rincipal tone and its octave; and hence tlic melody is aulhefUicO' 
Doric. — In hi<c manner the Phrygian melody in fig. 1 103. p. 810, is authen- 
tic, because it keeps itself chiefly between c and c. — On the contrary, the 
melody in fig. 1 101, p. 810, whose principal tone is f, consists ot" tones which 

lie, not between f and T, but altogether between c and c; accordingly, it is 
plago-Lydian, or hypo-Lydian. — So also is fig. 1100, p. 810, plago-mixo- 
Lydian, or hypo-fMxo-Lydian.'—lik the same way, one wul ascertain what is 
a hypo-Ionian, a hypo-Doric, a hypo-Phrygic, a hypo-AeoItc, or a hypo- 
mixo-Phrygic melmiy. 

Moreover, when llic tones of which tlit hk lotly consists lie within the 
compass from the under-lillh ol the tonic note to iho upper fourth, the name 
of the key receives the prefix {hyper — , over,) and hence the A|p€r- 
Doric key, the hyper^Aeohc key, &g. 



^ 583. 

Such, at least according to the testimony of the greatest part of our writers, 
are thf so called Greek kcy<? [modes;] though some other author^, ngain, 
give an entirely ditfercnt description of thera. Sec ForkiV* History of 
Music, Vol. I [I. Bd.] 99—177. Thus, e. g. the hmt kev is called ahio 
the lastic key, modna jasticus, — the hypO'mixo-£ydiant also the hyptr-IoMlie 
modus hyperjaslicus, — the hypo-AtoUc also the hypcr-Doric, modus hyper- 
dorius, ; — and s<) likewise, in relation to all more specific limitations of 
these varieties, in general, there siill obviously remaius luuch that is unset- 
led and indefinite. 



§584. 

The first reflection that orcurs to every one, on passing through a 
description of the so-called Greek keys and scales, is, that they are not at 
all, fundamentally, what we at the present day denominate ht^ and scales, — 
A leey consists in the natural mutual alliance of a certain number of harmo- 
nies which all relate to a principal harmony, around which, as their corn- 
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mon centre, they all revolve, as do the members of one family around its 
head; and wc apply the term scale to the entire series of tones of which the 
harmonies consist which belong to the family of one tonic harmony — to one 
key; whereas, a Greek scale is nothing else than the tones which occur in 
R '^iven melody ; the former is the result of the analysis of the fundamental 
harmonies, while the latter is the result of the analysis of a melody. 



But as it respects the much-c6lebrated« MfomsMngf, and unapprotuhAhle 
excellence mid mpffriofUy of Iftese keyt orer our major and minor keys, 

it will he found, if we cnnf^tilt our own sense of hearing, that such pieces of 
music as those hitherto referred to, certainly sotind rather strangely, to say 
the least, and, in fact, the matter is scarcely too strongly expressed by the 
above-mentioned EximtnOf where (p« 967) he exclaims in relation to the spec* 
imens of the Greek hymns now under consideration: ^'Le canzoni de* 8d- 
ragzj dl Cnundn hnnno la modntnzinnr jtx'i rngn dt fji'< i fi}u'r'' " Thr ^nn^s of 
ihe Conadian wilds have a more agreeable modulation than th'sv hymns/* — 
And if the songs of the Greeks really sounded as our learned men have here 
given them to us, an unlearned person, one who had not yet learned any 
better, might easily take them to be the [irocluctions of an age when the mu- 
«(!eal art wa*? yet in it?? rradle and was then making its first crude attempts — 
attempts which might perhaps satisfy, please, and, with their national sus- 
ceptibilities to emotion and excitement, even animate the feelings of a peo- 
ple totally uncultivated in music — (a people among whom, for example, the 
music (hrcctorst armed their feet with iron soles, in order to be al)le tn stamp 
out the time suHlciently h)ii(l, and both hands, moreover, with oy*iter-shells 
or hollow cymbals, so as to smite them together in chime with the measure, 
— among whom, too, the trumpet virtuosos very commonly rent their cheeks 
by th<Mr t fTorts, or ruptured blood-vessels, while a flute-player actually blew 
himself t ) death in n solo, — and so on.) For, who knows what an impres- 
sion even the rudest music might make upon us, if we were accustomed to 
nothing better? 

On the other hand, highly and profoundly educated musical antiquarians, 
and partly also learned and eminent composers of our own time, assure us, 
that if our ears eannot appreciate the excellence ofsneh melodies, the cause 
is to be found exclusively in their own vitiated tastes and perverted habits, 
resulting from our miserable modern major and minor keys. The Greeks, 
as also the beloved ancients in general, were truly quite a diflTerent people 
from us mere boys, and that which animated them in their noble age must 
necessarily still ho of pre-eminent worth, and is indeed but by far too sub- 
lime for our profane ears. 

t win only acknowledge, that I belong to the class of the unlearned and 
unlearnable, who have not yet hem able to adopt the blind faith in the glory 
and superiority of unch music, over all that is culled music at the present 
day. Moreover, 1 here design to engage in no controversy on this subject: 
and so much the less, since Forkel * has so illustrated it by examples, tliat 
scarcely anything more remains to be said. We will only, in few words, 
freely and impartially consider the truth which Forkel has verified from Ait- 
tofical resources, a little more minutely in an ortU^ point of view, — we will 
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su).y ct ourselves to no constraint, we will not allow our sense of hearing to 
be brought into captivity To the faith, so as to compel our«e!ve«!, in spite of 
our ears, to regard piccta of iiiu»ic like those in the above-quoted hymns 
and charch melodies, as agreeable, yes, glonoos and excellent, and even 
unapproachable, but we will have the courage to confess, that, as thej here 
stand, thcv ?ound to u.-> disaf:rt-<.l(U arid unmusicallv. 

I say, «f th'^y lurt aland, mrtKlv as sutii^ without a harmonic accompani- 
ment, as tliey were origmally nucnded to be suug, and would be sung by 
their authors; and thus wkhout any additional ingredient from our present 
system of music. It must not, therefore, be objected to our view, that such 
melodies do in fact sound most admirably and cease entirely to produce the 
slightest unpleasant eflccf, w4ien thoy are furnished with a fmply-wrought 
harmonic accompaniment and are played on the organ, say by a Voghr or 
a Bach, as, for example, in fig. 1099, p. 797,— ^r perhaps, after being thus 
elaborately im{irov<Ml from the resources of modem art, arc performed by a 
good choir of. singers; fur, as every such melody ceases to he Greek music, 
the moment it i*; thus interwoven into the combinations of modern harmony, 
so nothing more ia necessary for the confirmation of the opinion above ex- 
pressed, than merely the remark, that, white it is the harmony alone that 
makes such a piece of music agreeable, this harmony is an element wholly 
foreign to the Creek music, and, hy its accession to the latter, a piece of 
80-calIcd Gre« k music ceases to he ancient music at all. 

For, with all due respect for distinguished learned men and eminent com- 
posers, we must be allowed to sar, that it sounds very strangely to hear 
them assert that they accompanied these melodies with harmonies in the 
Creek manner, when it is a matter of doubt to «:carcely any one, that the 
Greeks had no knowledge of that which we call harmony, and hence, of 
course, did not accompany such melodies with harmony at all.* 



* To My tha featt, •T«rythhif that is left us of the nnaie of that tima, (figs. 1111—1115, 

pp. 801-tfO3,) is only oii> -\ oiced composition. Rut what if the anci< n{<, ptrtiaps , .ifter all, had 
harmonic aod poljphcni ■ tnuiic? VVhat if the above-uicationed ligures 1112 — Ilia, pp. 
R01-R08, were, perlinp^. < ri!y t ecmidsry and rabordinate voice*, and bynonoaiuthe proper 
iTM-loity? — Let I'fu- '•<>nl■.■|^ »• tn Mmi-' !f, Tor oDrt-, thnf <iiriif thousands of years aft' r the 
preheat period oothiog clau fboald remain of the moaic of our time thao, aay , the Alto voice 
of Miiw* chome ifl Don Juan; and a learned man of that remote age shonld then take thia 
Alto voice, thid — «o rortanulely-prpsfrvcd precioua document, and exhibit it a» a specimen of 
the mufio of oor time, aod abould teach his coteniporaries: **Thaa looaded a piece of a 
certain opera called Don Juan.** In order to make the seandal complete, let no coneetve 
to oHr>i*'lvpp, thnt ^n^h Ifnrned mnn ithnuld know nothing a1)oiit our clef : what sort of stofT 
wouhl he preaent from thia aoorce? I niu<<t not be told, that the latter aaaamption does not 
apply, inaimnch aa we are acqoaioted with the Greek notation. We are acqnaioted with 
it indued, hut hoie7 — in such a manner that no two nndemtand or read it alike; :i<« we have 
srt'n in the e.\an)ptcB Hcveiul times quoted. But atill more! Who will tell ua how much or 
how liltit' Iho Gn-ek hiuisflf, in ringing from this notaion, actually had, as a cluarly settled 
matter of fac t, to do with it.' Iiul> < d, we are assort <i, v. g. from Vot^ler^n ChofnlojitSn* 
that neither aharpn nor flntt nor ?) are rif nW employed in the mn«ic of Greece proper 
even at the present day, but thnt, instead of lhi.>f, it ia tacitly understood thnt the singer 
himaelf will supply these chromatic altecttions wherever they are required, and thn«, for 
example, in a pier»- nf" !iui-ii.- in /^-tuajor, wifl uniformly sing f r , though mcr» lv f actu- 
ally written. "I liav.-, ' s-ays Vogier, [ichreibl Vt»gh:r am augf O. 6. 4.^,] ' m (;reece 
proper, and aUo in the old ritie<i on the Adriatic ^ea, heard church music which was 
wrift' n in flu- (Jreek key>5. whf rt- fhr- whole choir, without nny written guides before them, 

would, in certain places, supply sharps The Discanf, or the Alto, &c , iatro- 

dseod a aharp, wherever it was required hj the cadence, and they did this so harmoBi> 
ou.>«!y, that, nlthongli at least four persona were as«it;neii to each voice, I could never 
hear nn equivocal tone. I cauaed the score and the fully written voices to be prodaced be- 
fore me, bnl I noTor fonnd a sharp, and when I expressed to them my sarpriae it thii,*thir 
replied that the feeliog of the aecesaitj hers sad there to latia a teas, had heeome a seeosd 
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And if one carefully inquires, wherein this "in the Greek manner*' con- 
sists, and thoroughly investigates the harmonic elaborations of such melo- 
dies by the roost universally acknowledged acquaintants with the ancient 
keys, Mosffam Buck, VogUr, ead others, it eU at last comes to the simple 
fact that such a piece of music U always, if possible, commenced with the 
three-fold chord on the tone wiiich constitutes the last tone of the melody, 
and is, if possible, closed with the same three-fold harmony; and thus, for 
example; the melody in fig. 1 10S2, p. 809, is closed as if It were in I>-major 
or d-minor, as in fig. 1098 % or k, p. 796, — and fig. 1108, p. 810, as if it were 
in £-inajor, as in figs. 1106—1108, 

(Fig. 1106.) VO«UB (ng.lia7.) TOSLSa. fl1i.llOt.) SAf*. 

and so also the melody in fis. U05, p. 810, is obviously to be commenced 
and ended with the iil-chord, in figs* 1110 and till; 

(Fig. 1110.) VOGLKR. (Fig. 1111.) 

(though this is not oiwayt tiM case, as appears from fig. 1099, p. 797, and fig. 
1109; 

(Fig. 1109.) SAC*. 




while, moreover, as one sees, an exclusive use, either in beginning and 
ending a piece, or during its entire course, is by no means made of those 
harmonies whose tonei are contained in the Doric, Phijgie, or miio-LTdian 
so-called scales. 



natare to thom. UflQes csms the tiprsssisB modtu ckori, which ia still evcij when 

retained ia Italy.'* 

Who can asaare ua that even those aocient Greek bymoii might B0t pOieihly have bo^n 
long, by virtue of a Kimilnr modui chori, entirely otherwise than wc now read them with- 
out a moHxisf MuHt we not regard thia aa even very probable, rather than be obltced to be- 
lieve, that the highly coItiTate^ Greeki mw ■cewlomed to tumig snch abominable git»ber- 
tah? oa which point we probably do them aa great injostico, n>i we nhoold do the modem 
Gr««ka meutiooed by Vogler, if we were to conclude that they unifornily sang f, and not 
fv, wbaraver f aetaally Htanda,^wUeh weotd, witbowt doabC Mmnd aa insipidly aa does 
that whieh our loaned mMi diah ap to as aa lytitlmmii of the aaeioat Gtsak hynas. 
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But surely no one has thought oi supposing, that these melodies wei-e iiar> 
monieally accompaoied in »uA a manner by the Greeks. — What sense, then, 
is there in applying the term Greek treatment to such an endowing of a so- 
called Greek melody with modern harmonies? A harmonically-treated 
Grcrk melody is nothing else than a pi«'r«> of modem music, into whose har- 
monic texture the tones of a pretended Greek melody are interwoven as one 
of its threads, but which, as a whole, is as little ancient as would he a mod- 
em head-dress, in which there may happen to he a lock of Greek hair, a 
Greek head-trimming. 

Morcovf^r. this mosaic insertion, tlii- intorvve?iv!n<^ of so wild melodies into 
a web of modern harmonies, is not alv\ayt> an entirely 6uuple business. For, 
on the one hand, we have found such melodies to be in theoMMlves not un- 
frequently more or less repulsive to our natural sense of hearing, and hence 
they am hut poorly adapted to a harmonic sn ies of the modern species, as 
e. ^. tig. 1102, p. 809. And, therefore, in order to interweave such rough 
and inflexible threads into a harmonic web, one ollen finds it necessary to 
give the harmonic tenure at one tune this and at another time that unusual 
turn, and, in general, to employ a thousand different harmonic artifices, in 
order to make such hard and coar.se fare palatable to our ears. But, on the 
other hand, such an expenditure of musical harmonic shifts is often resorted 
to, merely with a view to confer upon such a melody a less common charac- 
ter, and, therewith, something that can be called a Greek treatment, though 
the melody, in itself considered, may not involve anything that is positively 
8tranji;e or di.<;agreeahle to our ear and is only negatively defective, namely, 
in the want of intrinsic importance. The melody in fig. 1103, p. 810, af- 
fords us an example of this species. This melody, if allowed to be in C-ma- 
jor and to close with the ^-harmony, is entirely trite and striking to no one; 
but an entirely foreign air is forced upon it, by making it, in order, as they 
term it, to giv(> it a Greek and Phrygian treatment, terminate with the three- 
fold chord iS, as in tigs. 1105, 1107 and 1108, pp. 810—815. In like 
manner, Voffler, in his Choral system, teaches, that in order to treat the 
melody in 1093, p. 795, in the Greek or choral manner, one must not 
accompany it as in fie. 1096, p. 795; but as in fig. 1096, p. 797, in which 
latter case it is Greek. 



§ 586. 

T\ie<c same ofV-recurring unusual harmonic tones arc, moreover, chiefly 
that which, in conjunction with the solemnly slow movement of choral sing- 
ing, with the simplicity of the execution, with the incidentally associated re- 
ligious feelmg, with the pious respect for hoaiy antiquity, and so many 
ouer venerable accessory ideas and reminiscences,— gives to music of this 
species a peculiar charm and an attractive, and, as if wem mystical air of 
solemnity and sacrcdness. When, therefore, it is found, lhat a choral, sung 
from a (so-called or pretended) ancient melody, but with a harmonic accom- 
paniment, produces an entirely peculiar and sometimes even an overpowering 
efl^ct, which is not usually realized from vocal music <^ other descriptions, 
the catise it is perceived, doec not by any means He in the independent 
and superior worth of the ancient melody, but, on the contrary, directly 
in that which is not ancient in the piece of music, namely, in the harmonic 
fiimiture and accompaniment, which obtain, in the constraint voluntarily as- 
sumed, a particularly favorable opportunity to exhibit their unusual phases, 
and to expose their more occult features. (Comp. ^ 676, figs. 1096, 1096, 
IlOU, and 1101, pp. 795, 797, 798.) 
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^ 587. 

It is our art, therefore, that makes the so-called ancient melodies pal- 
atable; it is our musical art which pleases in such choral elaborations. For 
example, such an elaborated choral melody as the one in fig. 1099, p. 797, 

or in fig 1 106, p. 815, is no longer a Phrygian jticce of music, — this close 
is not a Greek ur Phrygian close, but one in i^-major, procured for this 
melody, by ingenious harmonic turns, though the melody was intrinsically 
an unfavorable one. (In the doctrine of the modulatory plan of a piece of 
music as a whole, particularly of the endings of pieces, §^ 303 — ^12, we 
have exhibited several closes of that df ^rrijitinti, luid f\[(!;iniL i! tlicm ac- 
cording to the principles of our musical art.) — 1 hus, all this is the work of 
owr art, all this the theory of our music teaches us to do; and we by no 
means have occasion to employ peculiar Greek keys, in order to be able to 
decorate such melodies by harmony. — Keys, indeed, which, by this very 
process, become in a manner oxtinrt. The theory of owr own ino'^ir , rather, 
a0brds us the means of harnionicaiJy accompunying any nielu(iy vvhutevcr, 
as well modern, as more or less unusual, whether it be Greek, or Chinese, 
Kampscatkian, Hottentot, and what not other cannibal melody; and hence 
we have as little occasion to believe in thn sn-called Greek keys as actual 
keys, a« we have to entertain a similar belief in, say, a Chinese key, an 
Arubiuii key, See, and, for this reason, we have, in our Theory of Jdusical 
ComposiHiimf no peculiar theory of the learnedly-obscure Greek keys to 
propose.* 

The knon lrdj^e of these old so-called keys is truly a matter of interest in 
musical history ; and it may even appear well in a practical musician to be 
able to converse upon so high and secret things. Indeed, one who does not 
attend to this subject, may easily be subjected to the misfortune of actually 
sometimes making a so-called genuine Greek cadence, without knowing 
how antiquariins name such a close in Greek; or of accidentally treating, 
with equal ignorance of the fact, an entire piece of music in a manner which 
an acquaintance with musical antiquities afterwards recognizes as genu- 
inely Greek. (I myself, for example, positively did not, at least for the mo- 
ment, entertain even a remote" idea, while I was writing the melody to 
Thoman fCi'mer^s "Morning Song of the P^ ee " ["Morgenlied der Freien,'*] 
that, far as to the plagal echo "^men," it would be recognized as genu- 
inely Lydian. But let it be called Lydian or whatever else it may, — pro- 
vided only it be good!) 



* One of the distiD^aishing exeeIl«iieiM of Weber's work is its rreedom ftom those 

visionary dreams and idle lancies which arc so characteristic of nmsiral men, and whrrh 
abound so much ia nearly all other works of musical instruction. It is true, intletMj, ih&t 
in origtiMting those cooceptioas which form the basis of a ?ood motiekl composition, 
and in conferriug upon such composition a legitimate mode of performnnrr, imagination 
and feeling, those attributes which impart to musical men the peculiarly visionary habits 
of their mind, play an important and very useful part ; but it is equally true, that in 
mere didactic treatisra on muaio, in worlu of mere intelleotaal information, these sttri* 
bates of mind ibontd have a« IKtle to do a* poamble : hete the dictates of 
tense, and of pure, unporvt-rtfd intellect, should always bear sway. On this point, 
Weber most decidedly excels. The cloudv mystificattons of former treatises, he, to a 
fieat extent, most happily clears op ; and, instead of trying to excite the aatoa&iiied 
gazf of his readers by holding befnrc them rnrinuq, •strange, and marvellous things, he 
strives rather to disabuse them of all erroneous ideaji, however gratifying to the tancj^ 
and to give them that mastery of the subject which sriees from Mceracy and tmth. 
Hence the admirable fitness of Weber's work to purpopp-* of instruction ; henrr- itp frroat 
|»ipulurity witU well-informed meu, and the ^wertul agency which it has had in sway- 
ing the opinions of the mwical world, siaee lis pabliestioo. Ts. 
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The doctriae of the aocient tto-cailcd keya, then, properly pertains to the 
Atalpry «f 9ii, but it is ttot Co b« reckoned as an integral part of the Tlio* 
erf of Mutical Coropoiition; and it i« pedantry to su(>p()He, as most theoriata 

do, that it ordinarily belongs to decorum, in a ho nk of in trurtinn on the sci- 
ence of musiral composition, yes, in mer*^ jtitiful tli' r iujj[i-hn«f' ?;rhooli»! — 
£ruditioni« gratia [for the sake of showing one's learning j to preach more 
or laaa about the kty of the ancient Greeks, about the Greek genera of 
tnumfi, as they call it,-^hout Hrjpo and Jlliixo, about Protlamhanommot 
nnd fffjprtpro^Jqmhff^^xnuff'*" , about P^rlpate hypaton, Hypate Knpnfon^ etc. 
etc. etc., even if not (which is, indeed, almost to be denominated positive 
nooaense) to attempt to establiah our theory of musical composition on the 
ao-ealled Greek kejra, as foundationa, and to extol the Greek genera of 
•oonda aa the ba^is and fountain of all musical wisdom!! Very nearly the 
same sug/^cstions that were mado in tho remark on § X in relation to har- 
monic acoustics, apply here alt»o, and we should not, in general, make so 
great a bustle about thingn of which, ks in the caae of the Greek music, we 
fnoperii/ know nothing, and i^hould therewith diamiaa the afibetalion of so 
inocb ivperioritjr and auoh profound erudition. 
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A. 

A, as the name of a tone, §§ xiv.—xx. p. 27. 
Accent, Accentuation, §§ x.lxvi. Ixyii. pp. 

21, 81)— yi. 
Accent fifkbs, §§ 513—533, p. 222. See 

Parallel movement. 
Acceasory names of intervals. See Interval. 
tones, remark on § iv. p. 15, § 50, 

p. 166. 

Accidental dissonances, § 101, p. 230. See 
Consonances. 

- --transposition-signs, Ifi bi ^tX* 
bb, § P-46. 

Accolade. See Brace, § xxiv. p. 46. 

Accompaniment, § B, p. 130. 

Acoustics, definition of, § ix. p. 20. Es- 
tablishment of the theory of musical com- 
position on acoustic theorems, § iv. re- 
mark ; § X. remark ; § 99, remark ; pp. 
15, 21, 222. 

iColic key. See Ancient music. 

iEsthetics, § x. and rem. on it, p. 21. 

Aliquot lengths. See Accessory tones. 

Alla-breve. See Breve, Brevia. 

Altitonans. See Alto voice. 

Alto voice, §§ 13, 14, pp. 132, 134. 

clef, § xxiii. p. 39. See Clef. 

Ambiguity, Equivocalness, of tones, § xxi. 
p. 34. 

— of distance from the base tone, 

§ 63, ^M, rer, and rem. on § 99, pp. 181, 
222. 

of fundamental harmonies by 

transformntions, simply harmonic, enhar- 
monic, § lUil, p. 227. 

of intervals, § xli. p. 61. 

of modulation, §§ 218—224, p. 

369. 

of the seat of harmonies, § § 155 

— 160, p. 291. 
■ of transition-tones and saspen- 

sions, k § 3«*!^ — 408, 441, pp. 61G, 6^ 
Ancient keys. See Ancient music. 
Ancient music, § 579, p. tiiM. 
Anticipated tones, § -IGO, p. 623i 
Anticipation of tom-H, ^ tliO, p. 673. 

of transition-toncB, § 281, p. 

; §§ 242 and 324, rem., pp. 429. iM] 

§ § 4Mj 452, 459, 460^ pp. 666, 6537 
Apparent chord, §§ 'Jd, 407, 4Ud, pp. 

•jji, (ii7, g:v2, {,:v.\. 

Appended notes, § 461, p. 674. 
.\ppropriate harmonies of tlie key, § § 121 

—126, p. 258 ; §§ 146—160, p. 284. See 

Harmony. 
Arpeggio. See Harpeggio. 
Arsis. See Up-beat. 



Ascending movement. See Movement. 

Associated tones, rem. ou § iv. p. 15. See 
Accessory tones. 

Attunerainit, Tuning, of the car to a par- 
ticular key, §§ jyu — ^225, p. 336. 

Authentic ending of a piece of Music, 
§ § 303—305, pp. 506, 507. See Cadences. 

— key. See Ancient music. 

Avoidance of cadences, ^ See 

'--of paralleliBm by fifths, > Evi- 

— of parallelism by octaves, } tatiou 



B. 

B, as the name of a tone, § § xiv. — xx. xxix. 
pp. 27, 49. 

— as a sign of chromatic depression, § xxvi. 
p. 47. Set: Flat. 

— bemol, § XX. p. 33. 

— cancellatum, § xxvi. p. 47. 

— durum, bc-carre, bequarre, B-quadratum, 
B-quadro, B-quarre, B-quarr6, §§ xx. 
xxvii xxix, pp. 33,48,49. See Transpo- 
sition-Bigns. 

— molle, B-ritondo, rotondo, B-rotundum, 
§§ XX. xxvi. xxix. pp. 33, 47, 49. See 
Transposition-signs. 

B-quadratuni, B-quadro, B-quarre, B-qaarr6. 
See B. 

B, ritondo, rotondo, rotiindum. See B. 
Barytone, § 13, p. 26. 

clef, § xxiii. p. 39. See Clef. 

Base clef, § xxiii. p. 39. See Clef. 

skips of — voice, §§ 484—489, p. 697. 

See tSkips. 

tone, § § 4, 47, 57, pp. 127, 164, 176. 

voice, §§ 4, 13, 14, pp. 127, 132, 134. 

Bassetatl, § 13, p. 
Beat, § lii. p. 78. 
Bdcarre. See B. 

Bemol, Bemolle, Bequadro, B-quarre, 

§ xxix. p. 49. 
R'-quarre. See B. 
Bianca, § xlviit. p. 69. 
Bicinium, § 31, p. 151. See Composition. 
Bind, Tie, Ligatare, §§111, 421^ pp. 244, 

642. 

Bisquadro. See B. 

Biscroma, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Bis unca. See Unca. 

Brace, Accolade, § xxiv. p. 46. 

Breaking (of a voice), Harpeggiate progres- 
sion ^of a voice), § 21—27. p. 139. § 48, 
p. 16i>. See Ilarpt'KiriaU- progression. 

of voices, §§ 21—27, p. 139. 

transition-tones in. See Tnn- 

sition-tone. 
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Breve, Brevis, § xlriii. p. 69. Alla-breve, 
§§ XV. Ivii. pp. 28, 81. 

c. 

C, as the name of a tone, § § xiv. — xx. p. 27. 
— as a sign of 4-4 measure, §§ Ixiv, Ixxiv, 

pp. 88, 96. 
Cadence, §§ 252—268, p. 4^ 

authentic, § § 303—303, p 506. 

avoided, eviut«d, §^ 'M>, 270, 

p. i2i. 

fklse, § 253, p. 

false secondary, § § 266 — 268, p. 

false principal, §§ 256 — 261, p. 

46(). 

natural, § 253, p. 452» 

natural principal, § 25.5, p. 4.'9. 

natural secondary, §§ iS>3 — 265, 

p. 4^ 

pla^al, § 248, <Z., p. 

CflBsura, § xcii. p. 112. 
Cancelling-sicrns, §§ xxvii. — xzix. p. 48- 
Canonics. See Acoustics. 
Canto, § 13, p. 132. See Soprano. 
CantUB durus, mollis, § xx. p. 33. 
I firmus, § 559, p. 769. 

Carriage ^of voices), § 2, p. 122. 
Catachretic. See Ellipsis. 
Characteristics of keys. See Keys. 
Chop]K>d or detached movement, § 38, p. 

11)6. See Movement. 
Chord, § 1, p. 121. 

apparent. See Apparent chord. 

chromatic, § 86, p. 202, and rem. 

on § xvii. p. 30. See Chromatic. 
fundamental. See Fundamental 

chord. 

leading. See Leading chord. 

tonic. See Tonic chord. 

Chromatic, § xvii. p. 29, and rem. on § 86, 

p. 202. Comp. Croma. 
elevation and depression, §§ xvii. 

p. 29, and xxv. — xxx. p. 46. 
harmony or chord, § § 86, 93, pp. 

202, 215. See Harmony. 

intf'rvals, § xxxviii. p. 58. 

movement of a voice, § § 40—42, 

p. 157. 

scries of tones, § 369, p. fm 

<<gn>> §§ xxiv. — xxx. p. 46. 

signature, §§ 141—145, p. 280. 

See Signature. 
Chronoriit'ter, § li. p. 73. 
Church style. See Style. 
keys, ancient Greek. See Ancient 

music. 

Circle of fifths, fourths, &c. § 137, p. 272. 
Clef, §§ xxiii. xxiv. p. 39. 
Close harmony, § § 66 — 69, p. 187. 
Color, Character, of sound, § 182, p. 321. 
Commpncement of a piece of music, § 290 
—295, p. 4ffiL 

modern, § 1?0j, p 313. 

Commencing traniiitioa-tones, § § 410, 411, 



INDEX. 

p. 635. See Transition-tones. 
Composition (musical), § Ixxxix. 109. 
. exercises in pure, § § 559 — 578, 

. four- voiced, § 29, p. 150. 

one-voiced, several-voiced, 

§§ 3—13, p. 124. 

three-voiced, § 30, p. 150 

two-voiced, § 31, p. 151. 

Compound measure, various ai>ecie8 of, 

§§ Ixxi. — Ixxxiii. p. 94. See Measure- 
Concordant, § 13, p. 132. 
Concurrence of voices, § 5, p. 128. 
Connected or continuous movement of a 

voice. See Movement. 
Consonance, Dissonance, §§ 101 — 103, p. 

230. 

Contralto, Contraltino, § 13, p. 132. 
Contrapuntic exercises, § 559, p. 769. 
Contrary movement, § § 44 — 46, p. 160. 
Contra-octave. See Uontra-tones. 
Contra-tones, Contra-octave, § xiv. p. 27. 
Convrrging movement. See Movement. 
Counterpoint, § 569, p. 785. 
double, § X. p. 20, and § 578. 

p.m 

Counter-sUnd, §§ 490—496, p. ZQ3. 
Croma, § xlviii. rem. p. 71. Comp. Chroma. 
Creation nf the scale, rem. on § x. p. 20. 

See Acoustics. 
Crossing of voices, § 5, p. 128. 
fifths produced by the, 

§ § 515, 516, 535, pp. 72^ I4i 
octaves produced by 

the, §§ 553, 557, pp. 759, m 
Cruis, § XX. p. 33. 

D. 

D, as the n&me of a tone, §§ xiv. — xx. p. 
27. 

Degree, § xxxiii. p. 52. 

Delineation (rhythmical) of a piece of music, 

§§ Ixxxix. — xciii. p. 109. 
Depression, chromatic. 

of interval, § § 89—95, p. 210. 

signs, flats, §§ xxvi. — zxxix. 

p. 47. 

Descending movement. See Movement. 

Designation, marking, our mode of, §§ 52, 
58, 97, 121, 149, 151—153, 187, 188% 231, 
pp. 171, 176, 221, 258, 286, 288, 330, 333, 
410. 

of digressive moduIations,§ §187, 

188", pp.330, 333. 
of fundamental harmonies, 

§§ 52, 149, po. 171, 286. 
of fundamental intervals, § 58, 

p. 176. 

of keys» §§ 121, 149, pp. 258, 

286. 

of the leading chord, § 231, p 

410. 

of the magnitude of harmonic 

steps, §§231,232, p.m 
of the seat of harmonies, § § 151 

—153, p. 288 
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Designation of transition-tones, § 97, p. 221. 

Dessus. See Soprano. 

Detached movement of a voice, § 37, p. 155. 

See Movement. 
Detache, § 3d, p. 156. 
Diatonic, §§ zxxviii. 40 — 42, 127, pp. S6, 

157, 262. 

Diesis. See Chromatic elevation-signs. 

Sharps. 

Digreiiiiion, Digressive modulation, §§ 165 
—189, p. 328. 

Digressive harmonic successions, Ditrres- 
sivt: hariuonic steps, § § li'^J, "^Ti — 
pp. 409, 478. See Harmonic steps, and 
Harmonic succesBions. 

Dimiuislied juUrvaU, §§ xxxvii. zxxix. 
pp. 57, 60. See Intervals. 

threefold chord. See Three- 
fold chord. 

seventh chord. See Seventh 

chord. 
Discant. See Soprano. 
Dispersed harmony, §§ 66 — 69, p. 187. 

See Harmony. 
Dissonance, sec Consonance. 
Distances of tones, § xxxii. p. 51. See Iti- 

tervals. 

Distinguishing signs of the key, § 312, p. 

Diverging movement. See Movement. 
Divided harmony, §§ 66 — 69, p. 187. See 
Harmony. 

Doctrine of the relations and connections 
of vocal music, § z. p. 20. 

of sound, § ix. p. 20. Sec Acous- 
tics. 

Dominant, § § .''>0, 123, pp. 166, 259. 
Doric key, § 5r;2, p. ^pO. See Ancient mu- 
sic. 

Double flats, § xxvi. p. 47. ) See Trans- 
sharps, § xxvi. p. 47. ) position- 
signs. 

Doubling, § 70, p. 100. 

Doubly superfluous. Doubly diminished, In- 
tervals, § xxxix. p. 49. Sec Intervals. 

diminished threefold chords, § 51, 

rem. p. 169, § 95, rem. p. 216. See 
Threefold chord. 

Down-beat, § Ixxxviii. p. 108. 

Duration of notes, §§ xlviii. xlix. p. 69. 
Sec Notes. 

■ of rests, pauses, § 1. p. 73. See 

Rests. 
Dynamics, § 2, p. 122. 

£. 

E, as the name of a tone, §§ xiv. — zx. p. 

27. 

Ear fifths, § § 520—5.18, p. 23JL 

Elevation, chromatic (sharping), of inter- 
vals, § § 8«>— 95, p. 210. 

signs. Sharps, §§ xxvi. — xxix. 

p. 47. 

Ellipsis, elliptical, catachretical, progres- 
sion, resolution, &c., § 99, rem. p. "i'^i; 



§ 107, rem. p. 241 ; § 242, rem. p. 43Q ; 
§ 248, rem. p.iAD.) k '-^^ p iM ; § 320, 
rem. p 531_1 § 324, rem. p. 544 ; §§ 392, 
451. 452. dtc., pp. 6^ 666, &c. 
Ending of a piece of music, § 303 — 310, p. 
ML 

authentic, § 303—305, p. Sflfi. 

plagal, § § 306—308, p. m 

other, § § 309, 310, p. 515. Comp. 

Cadence. 

Enharmonic, §§ xix. xxxvii. xxxviii. pp. 
32, 57. 

ambiguity of fundamental har- 
monies, § 100, p. 227. 

- — diffi Tonce, § xix. p. 32. 

intervals, § xix. p. 32. 

movement, § § 40 — 42, p. 157. 

jMraUel tones, § xix. p. 32. 

parallel keys, § 137, p. 272. 

tone- series, or scales, § 360, 

p. SflO. 

Even measure, §§ Ixv. — Ixvii. p. 88. See 
Measure. 

or direct movement of voices, 44 — 

46, p. 160. See Movement. 
EvitaUon of a cadence. See Cadence. 
of parallelism by fifths, § § 540 — 

543. p. 

of parallelism by octaves, § 558, 

p. 768. See Parallel movement. 

Exchange of resolution. See rem. on 
§ 320, p. 529. 

F. 

F, as the name of a tone, § § xiv. — xx. p. 27. 
False cadences. See Cadence. 

Fifths, circle of, § 137, p. 272. See Circle. 
organ-register of, § iv. rem. p. 15. 

§ 554^ p. m 

parallelism of, § § 505—544, p. 718. 

by contrary movement, §§ 519, 537, 

pp. 7:{4, 744, 

by the crossing of voices, §§ 615. 

.SKi, 'a\ pp. 72^ 7A± 

Fifth-sixth chord, § 65, p. 185. 

Figure, § Ixxxix. p. 109. 

melodic, § 2, p. 122. 

Figures, as dosig^nations of intervals, § xl. 
p. 61 ; of the steps of voices, § 41, p. 158 ; 
of sevenths, §§ 52, 149, pp. 171, 286; of 
fundamentnl harmonies and their seat, 
§§ 151 — 1.j3, p.288; of digressive modu- 
lation, § 188*, p. 333; of the magnitude 
of harmonic st^'ps, § ^ 231, 232, PP- ilfi- 

of thoruugli ba»L», § 563, p. 775. 

Firm song. See Uantus firmus. 

Flageolet sounds. See Participating tones. 

Flat*, §§ xxvi. — xxix. p. 47. See Chro- 
matic depression-signs. 

Fluctuation, Fluctuating temperament, 
§ 182, p. 321. 

Foot tone, § xv. p. 28. 

Foreign tones to the harmony, ^ § 7fi — 
p. 1!».", ; § 343, p. 569. See Harmonical- 
ly foreign tones. 

Fore-note, § § 96—98, p. 220 ; § 343, p. 5ffiL 
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Fourfold chords, enumeration of, § 50, p. 

16(i. 

Fourtlis, ctrclp of. See Circle. 
Fourth-sixth chord, § 65, p. 185. 
Fourth-sixth position, § 207, p. 349. 
Fourth-third chord, §65, p. 185. 
Four-Toiced couiposition. See Composition. 
Fundamental chord, or harmony, §§ 49 — 
53, p. 165. 

intervals, § 57, p. 176. 

position, § 56, p. 175. 

progression, § 226, p. 407. 

tone, § § 50, 57, pp. 166, 176. 

Fusa, § xlviii. p. 69. 

G. 

O, as the name of a tone, § § xiv. — xx. p. 27. 
Gliding movement, § 38, p. 156. See 

Movement. 
GradatiuuB of tones, §§ xii. xiii. p. 25. 
Gradual movement, § § 40—42, p. 157. See 

Movement. 
Grammar of musical composiUon, definition 

of, § X. p. 20. 
Greek or church ke^s, § § 579--587, p. 8Q1L 

See Ancient music. 

H. 

Habits of the ear, § § t?04— 217, p. 347. 
ilalf-base. Sec Barytone. 
Half-tones, Semitones, § xxxvi. p. 54. 
movement, § 45, p. 161. See Oblique 

movement. 
re-attunementofthe ear, §§ 210 — 213, 

p. 258. 

soprano. Sec Soprano. 

tenor. See Barytone. 

Harmonically foreign tones, §§ 76 — 99, p. 
195; § 343, p. 5gL 

Harmonic combination, Pluritone, §§ 1> 47, 
pp. 121, 161. 

successions, in the same scale, 

§§ 229, 243—271, pp. mi, 441i digres- 
sive, § § 272—288, p. 47H. 

stops, enumeration of possible, 

§§ 226—228, p. 402. 

mode of designating, § 231, 

p. 4m 

dimensions of, &§ 230 — 232, p. 

409. 

skip, remark on § 496, p. ZQZ; 

rem. on § 539. p. 000. 

aeries, § § 233—240, p. 412. 

Harmonies, appropriate, essential to a key, 

§§ 122— 126, p. 259; §§ 146— 1 GO, p. 284. 

seat of, §§ 146—160, p. 2d4. 

Harmony and melody, § § 1,2, 8, pp. 121, 

122, 130. 

, chromatic, § 86, p. 202. 

, close, dispersed, divided, §§66 

—69, p. 187. 
Harpepgiat*^ progression, § § 21 — 27, p. 139 ; 

§ 48, p. 165. 
of voices, § § 21 — 

27, p. 139. 
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Harpeggiate transition-tones. See Tran- 
sition-tones. 

skips. See Skips, Breaking. 

Harpeggio, Arpeggio, § p. 141. 
Heavy transition-tones, § § 352 — 354, p. 577. 
See Transition-tones. 

portions of the measure. See Accent. 

Hyper-, Hypo-. See Ancient music. 

I. 

lastic key. See Ancient music. 
Independent ninth. See Ninth. 
Inertia, fundamental principle of, §§ 192 — 

1%, p. :«7. 

Inserted or Interpolated tones, §§ 446— 
44d. p. 658. 

fifths, k k r>i7. :>\8, pp. 7;^>, 2iii 

octaves, § § 554. 557. pp. TtiO, 763, 

See Parallel movement by fiflhs and by 
octaves. 

Instrumental music, § vii. p. 19. 

musical composition, § x. p. 

20. 

voices or parts, §§ 11, 12, p. 

132. 

Instrumentation, § x. p. 20. 

Intermediate notes, § 413, p. G36. 
Interruptions of rhythmical uniformity, § c. 
p. 119. 

In the scale, out of the scale, § 128, p. 262. 
Intervals, au distance:} of tones, § § xxxii. 
— xlvi. p. 51. 

ambiguity of, § xli. p. 61. See 

Ambiguity. 

as elements df a chord, § 47, p. 164. 

consonant, dissonant, § 102, p. 

231. See Consonance. 

, dimensions of, accessory names 

of, §§ XXXV. — xxxix. p. 53. 
doubly diminished, doubly su- 
perfluous, § xxxix. p. 60. 

enumeration of, numerical names 

of, §§ xxxiii. xxxiv. p. 52. 

exhibiting a particular tendency, 

§ 313, p. ^ 

general view of, § xlvi. p. 65. 

inversion of, §§ xlii. — xlv. p. 62. 

small, large, diatonic, §§ xxxv. 

xxxviii. p. 53. §§ 127, 128, p. 262; di- 
minished, superfluous, chromatic, enhar- 
monic, §§ xix. xxxvii. xxxviii. pp.32, o7. 

prolonged, retarded, § 458. p.GZl 

• reckoned onward from the ba»e 

tone, as tlie basis of previous theories of 
musical composition, rem. on § 99, p. 
222. Comp. Ambigiiity. 

substituted, § 347, p. 574. 

Inversion, rhythmical, §§ xciv. xcv. p. 113. 

of intervals, § ^ xlii. — xlv. p. 62. 

of harmonies, §§ 55 — 65, p. 173. 

first, § 60, p. 178. 

second, § 61, p. 178. 

third, § 62, p. 179. 

fourth, § § 87, 87 91 , 

pp 202, 211. 
Ionic key, § 582, p. 809. See Ancient music 
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Keys, § 119, p. 254. 

ancient. See Ancient muaic. 

characteristics of, §^ 181— 183, p. 321. 

our mode of dt-signating, § 121, p. 

258. 

relationship of, § § 161—180, p. 309. 

signs of in any piece of music, § 312, 

p. 51IL 

L. 

Large, major, § 120, p. 257. 

second transitions. See Transition* 

tones. 

diminished, § 95, remark, p. 216. 

Leading chord, § 187, p. 330. 

tone, §^ 1H7, 380, pp. 330, G£CL 

transition>tone. See Traiit>ition- 

tone. 

Letters, as names of tones, §§ zir. — zz. 
p. 27. 

as designations of fundamental har- 

monies, §§52, 149, pp. 171, 286. 

as designations of intervals or in- 
dividual elements of fundamental harmo- 
nies, § 58, p. 176. 

as designations of keys, §§ 121, 

149, pp. 258, 286. 

License. See Ellipsis. 

Ligature, Bind, Tie, &c., §§111, 421, pp. 
244, 642, See Hind. 

Light parts of measures, § Izvi. p. 89. 

Like movement, § 43, p. 159. See Move- 
ment. 

Longa, § zlviii. p. 69. 

Lydian key, § 562, p. 80. — Sec Ancient 
music. 

M. 

Maelzel's Metronome, § li. p. 73. See 

Chronometer. 
Mapgiorc. See Major. 
Magnitude of hsiriuonic steps, §§ 230 — 232, 

p. Sec Harmonic steps. 

of intervals, § zzxvi. p. 54. 

Major, Large, § 120, p. 257. Comp. Can- 

tus. 

Massima. See Maxima. 

Mathematical basing of the theory of mu- 
sical composition. See Acoustics. 

Maxima, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Measure, § xlvii. p. 68. 

coiiipound, §§ Ixxi. — Ixxxiii. p. 94. 

divitiions of, §§ lii — Iv. p. 78. 

unusual varieties of, § § Ixxxiv. — 

Izxxvii. p. 104. 

varieties of, even, § § Iv. — Ivii. p. 

79. 

uneven, § Iviii. p. 81. 

Measurc-meaaurer, § li. p. 73. See Chro- 
nometer. 
Mediant, § .50, p. 166. 
Melodies, § 2, p. 122. 
Melody, Song, Air, §§ 2, 8, pp. 139, 130. 
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Melody, firm, § 569i p. TfilL See Cantus 
firmus. 

Men's voice. See Vocal parts. 
Metronome, Maelzel's, § li. p. 73. See 

Chronometer. 
Melrum, § xlvii. p. 6S. 
Mezzo- Hoprano, Mezzo-tenore, § 13, p. 133. 
Middle voices, § 4, p. 127. 
Minima, § xlviii. p. 69. 
Minore. See Minor. 

Mixed register, rem. on § iv. p. 14 — 

§ 554^ p. 26iL 
Mixo-Lydian, Mixo-Phryt^ian key, § 582, 

p. 80. — See Ancieul luusic. 
Mode, Modus. See Key. 
Modulation, §§ 184—225, p. 328. See 

Harmonic progression. 
ambiguity of, § § 218—224, p. 

369. 

in the course of a piece of 

music, § § 29(>— 302, p. 5aL 

in the scale, out of the scale, 

§ 185, p. 328. 

usual, § 309, p. 357. 

Modulatory structure of a piece of musical 
coiupo.sition as a whole. See Composi- 
tion (musical). 

Mordent, § 414, p. 638. 

Most essential harmonies of a key, §§ 123 
—125, p. 259. 

Motet, Motetus, § 13, p. 132. 

Movement of a voice, slow, quick, § 34, 
p. 153. 

ascending, descending, § 39, p. 

157. 

continuous, interrupted, § 37, p. 

155. 

legato, staccato, § 38, p. 156. 

■ like and unlike, § 43, p. 159. 

■ — — rhyUtmicaUy inverted, § 35, p 

155. 

of melodic stepa, § 41, p. 158. 

parallel, direct, obliijue, gliding, 

contrary, converging, diverging, f § 44—- 

46, p. 16U. 

skipping, gradual, diatonic, 

chromatic, enharmonic, §§ 40—42, p. 
157; §§ 467—496, p. fifiL 

syncopated, § 36, p. 155. See 

Syncope. 

Musical composition, definition of, § § vi — 
X. p. 18. 

art, definition of, §§ vi. — viii. p. 18. 

inventive, executive, § viii. p. 

19. 

Musical doctrine (general), Music teacher, 

§§ i.— c. pp. 9—120. 

N. 

Names of tones, § § ziv. — xz. p. 37. 

of cadences, natural. Sec Cadence. 

Ninths, independent, 77 — 88, p. 195. 
progression of, § § 325, 

326, p.51fi. 
Normal scale, major, minor, §§ 129 — ISl, 
p. 263. 
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Notation (of tones, pitches of sound), § xxii. 

p. 36. 
Note-key. See Clef. 

Motc-lines, staff, § § xxii. — xxiv. p. 36. See 
Notes. 

Notes, definition of, § xxii. p. 36. 

appended. See Appended notes. 

duration of, §§ xlviii. xlix. p. 69. 

Numbering or reckoning of voices, §§ 15 — 
27, p. 134. 

Numerical names of intervals. See Inter- 
vals. 

o. 

Oblique movement, §§ 44 — 46, p. 160. 
Octave-parallels, 547 — 558, p. 753. 
by the crossing of voices, § § 553 — 

557, p. 2511 See Parallel movement. 
by contrary movement, § § 555—557, 

p. 262. 

Omission, §§ 71 — 75, p. 192. 

One-voiced composition, §§3, 32, pp. 124, 

152. See Composition. 
Organ-point, § § 4G2 — 4l>5, p. 625. 
Organ-register of fifths. ) See Mixed 

mixed. ) regiHter. 

tung-pipes. See Tung-pipe. 

Oscillation. See Vibration. 



P. 

Parallel movement, § § 43, 497—558, p. 2KL 

by fifths, §§ 505—644, 

p.ZlS. 

by fourths, § § 503i 504^ 

p. 215. 

by primes, § 4^ p. TUL 

by seconds, § § 499^ 500. 

p. 210. 

. by sevenths, § 546, p. 

252. 

by sixths, § 545, p. Tog. 

by thirds, § §" ^1* 502. 

p. ZLL 

Participating tones, § iv. remark, p. 15. 
Parts of measures, §^ lix. — Ixii. p. 82. 
Pendulum for the designation of time, rem. 

on § li. p. 73. Sfo Chronometer. 
Permutations, § § W g«a/cr, 87 /<r, 95 (er, 

pp. 183, 204, 219. 
Philosophical, Rational, Musical doctrine. 

See Acoustics. 
Phrygian key, § 582. p. 80. — See Ancient 

music. 

Piece of music, modulatory structure of, 
§§ 289—312, p. 4aL See Commence- 
ment and Ending. 

Pitch uf sounds, Tones, § ii. remark, p. 11. 

Plagal cadence, § 248, p. 448. 

ending of a piece, § § 306 — 308, p. 

m. 

Key. See Ancient music. 

Pluritone, Harmonic combination, 1,47, 

pp. 121, 164. 
Point, § xlix. p. 71. 
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Portions of measures. Times of measures, 

strong and weak, heavy and light, long 

and short. See Accent. 
Position, changes of, § 55, p. 173. 
Treparation, §§ 104—118, p. 238. 
of harmonically foreign loneit, 

§ 118, p. 253. 
of sevenths, §§ 100—117, p. 

243. 

of suspensions, §§ 418 — 429, 

p. OIL 

Preparrd transition-tones, §§ 415, 416, p. 

CM. 

Principal cadence, § 119, p. 254. 

chord. See Cadence. 

fourfold chord, § 50, p. 166. 

scvciilb, § 50, p. 166. 

progression of, 316 — 

320, p. 524. 

seventh chord, § 50, p. IG6. 

tone, principal note, §§ 119, 343, 

pp. 254, 560. 

voices, §§ 8—10, p. 130. 

Progression of intervals, §§ 313 — 342, p. 

of transition-tones, § 342, p. 

; §§ 442—455, p. 656. 

of voices, § 2, p. 122. 

Prolonged intervals, §§ 458. 459. p. 671. 



Q. 

Quartet of bowed instruments, § 29, p. 150. 
Quintole, § § xlix. Ixxxvi. pp. 71, 107. 
Quadricinium, § 29, p. 150. 



Re-attunement, half, §§ 210—213, p. 358. 

Recitative, § c. p. 119. 

Recurrence of passages already heard, 

§ 214—217, p. 365. 
Recurring accessory or secondary tones, 

§ 411, p. 638. 
Relationship of keys, §§ 161—180, p. 309. 

See Key. 

Resolution, §§ xxvii. — xxix. p. 48; §§ 315 
— 342, p. 5*2 1 ■ See Pronrrefiaion. 

of traiisition-toucs, § § 442 — 455, 

p. G56. 

retarded, § § 314, 449i pp. 5^ 

661. 

into this or that interval of the 

b.iBt' tone, § § 314, 522. p. 523 ; § 320, 
remark, p. 531, and § 454. p. 66H. 

Resolution-signs, §§ xxvii. — xxix. p. 48. 

Resolution-tone, Tone of resolution, § 313, 
P.52L 

Restricted progression, § 319, p. 5^ 
Rests, Pauses, duration of, § 1. p. 73. 
Retardation, § 242, rem. p. 430^ and § 421* 
p. 642, 

Retarded intervals, § 458. p. 621 . 

resolution, § 314, p. alilL 

Returning secondary tones, § 414, p. 62^ 
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Rhythm, RhvlhmuB, §§ xlvii.— c. p. G8. 
, higher, §§ Ixviii. — Ixz. p. 92. 



Scale, 127—145, p. 262. 

major, or large, § § 129, 130, p. 263. 

mmor, or amall, §§ 131,379, pp.264. 



Philoaophical creation of. See Cre- 
ation of the acale, and Ancient music. 

tranaposed major, § § 132 — 140, p. 269. 

transpoaed minor, § 138, p. 274. 



Seat of harmoiiiea, §§ 146—160, p. 284. 

See IlaraioDiea. 
Score, § 33, p. 152. 
Secondary cadoncps. See Cadpncp 
fourfold chords, § 4 j>U, 11^, pp. 

166, 261. 

harmonies belonging to the key, 

§ 126, p. 261. 

seyenth harmonies. See Second- 



ary fourfold rhords. 

wcvcnths, progression of, §§ 327, 



328, p. 5iiL 

threefold chords, §§ 50, 126, 



pp. Wi, *Jtjl. 

tones, recurring, § 414, p. 638. 

voices, § 8, p. 130. 



Second chord, § 65, p. 185. 
Semibiscroma, Semibrevis, Semichroma, 

Hcmit'iisn, Sfniiininiiiia, § xlviii. p. 69. 
Seniitoiif, xvii .x.xxvi. pp. 29,54. 
Soptiniolf, Si'[)toh% ^ Ixxsvi. p. 107. 
^ Seqtionr-. ri, 5§ 233— 'JIO, p. HjL 

Scries, harmonic, ii:J3_i240, p. 412. See 

Sequences. 
Sestina. See Sextole. 
Sestola. See Sextole. 
Setlimola. Sec St'pliinole. 
Seveiilhs, preparation of, §§ 109 — 117, p. 

243. 

stationary, rem. on § 320, p. fiQO ; 

on § 324, p. Mi ; and on § 3<J2, p. {i2l. 
Seventh chord. Seventh harmony. See 

Fourfold chord. 
diminished, § 83, p. 200 ; 

rem. on § 95, p. 216. 
Seventh-ninth chord, § 77, p. 195. 
Several voiced composition, §§3, 15, pp. 

124, 134. See Compoaition (musical). 
Sextole, §§ xlix. Ixi. Ixii i, pp. 71, 84, 87. 
Sfogato, \ 13, p. 132. 
Sharps, §§ xxvi. — xxix. p. 47. 
Side-beat, § Ixxxviii. p. 108. 
Signature, rhythmical, § liv. p. 79. 
chromatic, §§ 141—145, p. 280. 

See Chromatic signature. 
Signatures of thorough base, § 563, p. 
Signs, clirnriintic, XXV.— xxx. p. 46. See 

Chromatic xigns. 
Singing voices. Vocal parts, §§ 11—14, p. 

132, and rem. on § ii. p. 11. 
Sixth chord, § 65, p. 185. 
superfluous, § 91, p. 211 ; rem. on 

§ 95, p. 216. 

104 



Sixth fifth, Fifth-sixth chord, § 6.', p. 185. 
Sixth-fourth, Fourth-sixth chord, § 65, p. 
185. 

Sixth-progression of a harmony, § 249, p. 

451. 

Skipping movement, §§ 40 — 42, p. 157; 

§ § 467—496, p. fiai. See Movement. 
Skips of the base voice, §§ 484 — 48f), p. 

fiifZ, 

Slow movement, § 34, p. 153. See Move- 
ment. 

Small second transitions, § 366, p. 587. See 
Small and large intfrvals, ^ xxxvi. p. 
54. See Intervals, Transition-tones. 

Soprano clef, § xxiii. p. 39. 

voice, §§ 13, 14, p. 132. 

Sound, § § i.— V. p. 

considered in connection with 

rhythm, §§ Ixxxix. — xcix. p. 109. 
Species of measure. See Measure. 
Staccato movement, § § 37, 38, p. 155. See 

Movement. 
Staff, Note-lines, § xxii. p. 36. See Notes 
Stationary scvrnth. See Sevenths. 
Std'p of a melody or voice, § 2, p. 122. 
Strong portions of measures. See Accent 
Structure, niodulatory, of a piece of music, 

as a whole. See Ticce of music. 
Style, § 95, rem. p. 216 ; § 107, rem. p. 241 

§ 242, rem. p. IM ; | 3^*5, rem. p. 614. 
Subsemifusa, § xlviii. p. 69. 
Subsemitone, Subsemitonium, § 128, p. 262 
Substitutpd intervals, § 317, p. r>7 1 . 
SuccfssionK, liarmonic. See Harmonic sue 

cessions. 

Superfluous intervals, §§ xxxvii. xxxvii'i 
p. 57. 

sixth chord, § 91, p. 211. 

threefold chord. See Three 

fold chord. 
Suspensions, §§ 417—441, p. 640. 

preparation of, §§ 418—429 



p.m. 



resolution of, § 449. p. 661. 



Syncope, Syncopation, § § xcv. xcix. p. 115, 
§ 36, p. 155. 

System of tones. Tone-system. See Tone- 
system. 

T. 

Tabulature, § xxii. p. 36. 

Taille, § 13, p. 132. 

Tasto solo, § \ 567i 574i pp. 782^ 782. 

Temperament, § 182, p. ^1. 

Tempo, Time, Movement, § li. p. 73. 

designation of, § li. p. 73. 

Tendency of an interval, of a tone, § 313, 
P.52L 

Tenor clef, § xxiii. p. 39. 

voice, §§ 13, 14, p. 132. 

Tertina. See Triole. 

Theory of musical composition. 

■ definition of, § viii. p. 19. 

luiiitednetfa and partiality of previ- 
ous treatment, § 99, rem. p. 222. 

strict, free, rem. on § 95, p. 216. 
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Third, progression of, § § 321—324, p. .S35 ; ' 
§§ 320—332, p. 5!>5L 

Third-fifth chord, § 65, p. 185, 

Third.fourth chord, § 65, p. 185. 

Thirds, register of. See Mixed register. 

Thorough b&ae notation, § zxzi. p. 50; 
§ § 563— r,74, p. 22JL 

plt^yi"g in musical execu- 
tion, § 524 bis, p. 701. 

Threefold chorda, enumeration of, § 50, p. 
166. 

doubly diminished, major 

diminished, minor dtminifihed, §51, rem., 
p. 1611 ; § U:>, rem., p. 21(i. 

superfluous, § 387, p. 615. 



Three-voiced composition. See Composi' 
tion (musical). 

Tied movement of a voice. See Movement. 

Time-measurer, § li. p. 73. See Chronom- 
eter. 

Tone of resolution, § 313, p. 52L 
Tonc-Bystcm, System of tones, description 

of, § § zii. — zlvi. p. 23. 
Tonic, Tonic chord, § 119, p. 254. 
Tones, §§ i. — iv. p. 9. 
aliquot, rem. on ) See Participat- 

§ iv. p. 15. 5 tones. 
anticipated. See Anticipated tones. 

^^^^^ half,'^* } PP* ^' 



harmonically foreign, 76 — ^79, p. 

195. See Transition-tones. 

inserted or interpolated, §§ 413, M6 



— 44S, pp. 6;^ii5a. 

names of, § § xiv. — XX. p. 27. 

natoral, § xvii. p. 29. 

sc'ra's, § i. p. 121. 

- chromatic, enharmonic, § 369, 



p. 

of transition. See Transition-tones. 



Transferring dominant chord, § 201, p. 345, 

note, Leading note, § 352, p. 577. 
Transformation of fundamental liarraonies, 

§ § 54—99, p. 173. 
Transition into a new key, § 186, p. 329. 
Transition-tones, 96—98, 203, 345, 456, 

pp. 220, ;M7, 573j 669. 
■ ambig^uity of, § § 388 — 

408, p. 616. Sec Ambiguity. 

as leiuling tones, § 380, 



p. 



411, p. 635. 



commencing, §§ 410, 



from above, from be- 
heavy, light, §§ 352— 

in harpeggiate progres- 
sions, § 359, p. 5&L 

in several voices at 



low, § 365, p. 566. 
354, p.nZfi. 



once, § 355, p. 5Zd. 



in the scale, foreign to 
the scale, §§ 367—381, p. 

large second, small sec- 



ond, § 366, p. uSL 



occurring by gradual 
and by skipping movement, § 412, p. 



Tranfiition-tones on harmonic degrees, 
§§ 382—387, p. 

- prepared, § § 415. 416, p. 



638. See Preparation. 

■ progression of, § 342, p. 



568. 

resolution of, §§ 442 — 455, 

p. 656. See Resolution. 

short, long, §§ 350, 351, 



p. QZ& 



simultaneous with har- 
monic tones, §§ 362, 363, p. 

sounding simultaneously 



with the principal tone, §§ 360, 361, 
p. 5^ 

Transposition of harmonies, § 55, p. 173. 
Transpositions, § 234, p. 414. See Trans- 

sition-tones. 
Transposition-signs, xxv. — xxx. p. 46. 

Sfi' Chromatic signs. 
Triads. See Triole. 
Tricinium, § 30, p. 150. 
Trill, Triller, § 414, p. £38. 
Triole, §§ xlix. IxTpp. 71, 82. 
Tun^-pipes, rem. on § ii. p. 11. 
Tunmg, Temperament. See Temperament. 
Two- voiced composition. See Composition. 

u. 

Unca, Bis unca, Ter unca, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Under voice, § 4, p. 127. See Base voice. 

Unison, § xxxii. 567, p. 51. 

Unity of key, § ^^sCp. 4aL 

Unlike fiflhs. See Parallel movement. 

movement of voices. See Move- 



ment. 

Unusual harmonic jjositions, § 908, p. 353. 
Up-beat, § Ixxxviii. p. 108. 
Upper voice, § 4, p. 127. 

V. 

Varieties of measure. See Measure. 
Vibration of a bodj, §§ i. — iv. p. 9. 
Violin clef, § xxiii. p. 39. 
Vocal parts, or singing voices, §§ 11— >14, 
p. 132, and rem. on | ii. p. 11. 

music, § vii. p. 19. 

Voices, Parts, § i. p. 121. See Vocal parts, 
or Singing voices. 

' breaking or harprggiatr progrfchion 
of, ^ § 21—26, p. 139. See Breaking, and 
Harpeggiate. 

enumeration of, §§ 15—27, p. 134. 



- steps of. See Step. 

w. 

Wind instruments, § ii. rem. p. 11 ; §§182, 
183, p. 321. Comp. Tung-pipes and 
Temperament 

Whole-tone, § xxxvi. p. 54. 

X, Y, Z. 

X, T, Z, as marks of ambiguity, § § 52, 191, 
153, pp. 171, 258, 290. 
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